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This Issue in Brief 


Recent data on trade-union membership and organization show a loss 
in the aggregate membership of all trade-unions of 112,272 in 1929 
as compared with 1926. Unions in the American Federation of Labor, 
on the other hand, report an increase of 126,430 over 1926. Ten 
national organizations have passed out of existence since 1926. 
Most of these were small dual organizations, which have been absorbed 
by larger bodies. During the same period three new dual organiza- 
tions have developed in different fields. The greatest increases in 
membership are reported in the construction industry and in public 
service. Page 1. 

In April, 1929, 7.8 per cent of 58,866 wage earners, selected as a 
representative cross section of Philadelphia’s — were found to 
be idle because of inability to obtain work. The survey was made by 
attendance officers of the compulsory education bureau of that city 
in cooperation with the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
An additional 2.6 per cent of these wage earners were idle on account 
of sickness or from other causes. The percentage unemployed 
varied greatly for different districts and for different occupational 
groups. Page 17. 

A similar survey of unemployment in Buffalo, N. Y., in November, 
1929, found 5.4 per cent of the normally employed wage earners to be 
idle because of inability to find work. This study covered 15,164 per- 
sons and was made under the auspices of the New York Department 
of Labor. Page 25. 

In 1929 the average earnings per hour in foundries were 62.4 cents 
and in machine shops 63.8 cents, according to the survey of wages and 
hours in foundries and machine shops in 1929 made fe the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Average full-time hours per week were 51 in foun- 
dries and 50.3 in machine shops. Compared with 1927, the date of 
the latest previous survey, average earnings per hour show no increase 
in foundries but an increase of 1.3 cents in machine shops, while 
average full-time weekly hours decreased slightly in foundries and 
increased slightly in machine shops. Page 146. 

A reduction in industrial accidents of 21.5 per cent between 1926 and 
1928.18 shown by reports from over 700 selected member establishments 
of the National Safety Council. There was a correspondingly favora- 
ble showing in the frequency and severity rates, the former declinin 
from 27.61 in 1926 to 21 in 1928—a reduction of 23.9 per cent—an 
the latter, from 2.1 in 1926 to 1.71 in 1928, or 18.6 percent. Page 90. 


Pulmonary asbestosis resulting from exposure to asbestos dust is a 
hazard in all 

onward. 'The dust causes a pulmonary fibrosis, attacking the bases 
of the lungs, which, like silicosis, is frequently complicated by tubercu- 
losis. In this form of pneumonoconiosis the most distressing symp- 
tom is the difficult or labored breathing, the chest expansion often 
being reduced to 1 inch or even less. Page 82. 
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Farmers were found to be better off than the laborers, artisans, 1,4 
broken families of the urban population, although not so well o/i xs 
the three upper city classes—managerial, professional, and busin: ..— 
in two areas in Minnesota selected for study by an investigator of 
the University of Minnesota. It is to be noted, however, that t!\e<o 
two areas were more prosperous than the average of the S: 


Page 266. 


The growth o 4 the movement to provide for life insurance and oli-age 
pensions by collective agreement is shown by recent agreements of clec- 
trical workers and_ street-railway employees. Electrical workers’ 
agreements in two cities provide for life insurance of $3,000 per mun, 
$30 per month for total disability, and $40 per month pension after 
the age of 65 years, to be paid for by the industry. Street-railway 
employees in one city are provided with life insurance of $1,000, and 
those employees who have been in the employment of the company 
for 20 years or more, and who have arrived at the age of 65 years, 
receive a monthly pension of $58. Page 10. 


A study of the 5-day week in manufacturing industries made by the 
linia” Industrial Conference Board shows 270 eaeitabonents 
operating on a year-round 5-day week schedule at the end of the 
year 1928. Data on the weekly output under the 5-day schedule as 
compared with the former 5% and 6 day schedules were obtained 
from 127 establishments. Of 94 companies that had reduced the 
total hours per week, almost 70 per cent reported no loss in total 
output, while 18 of the companies reported an increase. Page 15%. 


Cooperative credit societies (1. e., credit unions) are being established 
at the rate of 20 to 40 per month. These are societies w hereby persons 
in moderate circumstances - their resources and lend from them 
at low rates to their mem During 1928 the credit unions of 
New York and New Jersey ose made loans of more than $19,000,000, 
while those of seven other States had loans outstanding at the end 
of the year amounting to more than $14,000,000. In the six States 
for which membership data were available, credit unions had 193,536 
members of whom 96,826 were borrowers. Page 13. 


Believing that the only real remedy for unemployment is to furwisi 
other work, an English firm has started new industries to absorb the 
workers rendered superfluous by better organization and _increase« 
mechanical efficiency. Previous to the inauguration of this scheme, 
the firm had provided additional benefits to those given under the 
State unemployment insurance scheme, developed a plan for securing 
openings in pe am industries for workers dismissed when a reduction 
of force became necessary, and tried the experiment of helping tlie 
workers to set up in business for themselves. Page 40. 
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Trade-Union Organization and Membership in 1929 


COMPARISON of the 1929 edition of the Handbook of American 

Trade-Unions (Bul. No. 506), just issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, with the edition published in 1926 (Bul. No. 420), 
develops a number of changes in trade-union organization and 
membership. Some of the structural changes are significant, but on 
the whole membership figures show no marked differences over the 
3-year period. 

Aggregate membership of all trade-unions, both within and without 
the American Federation of Labor, shows a decrease of 112,272 in 
1929, the figures being 4,443,523 in 1926 and 4,331,251 in 1929.' 
The unions in the American Federation of Labor, on the other hand, 
show an increased membership in 1929 of 126,430, as compared with 
1926. This is, however, largely because one of the largest labor 
organizations, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
which in 1926 was expelled from the federation, had resumed its 
affiliation by 1929 and is of course listed in the new handbook as an 
American Federation of Labor union. 

According to the bureau’s latest survey, 146 organizations having 
national entity and significance were functioning in June, 1929. Of 
these, 106 are in affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
Comparative figures in the earlier survey give 156 organizations, 107 
of them affiliated. The new handbook also lists, without detailed 
information, three independent ‘‘dual’’ organizations which have 
come into being within the past year and which did not report their 
membership. | 

The membership figures used here and in the bulletin are those 
reported to the bureau by the organizations themselves in all cases 
except where the union has a fixed policy of not divulging its member- 
ship. In those cases the bureau has used the voting strength of the 
union in the American Federation of Labor, which represents the 
figure recognized by that body as the approximate number in the 


union. 
Building Trades 


_Two unions formerly operating in the construction industry have 
disappeared through absorption by larger organizations. One of 
these, the International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge 
Men, was a dual organization which had functioned independently 





! These ae differ somewhat from the sum of the reported membership of the various unions, for the 
reason that in some cases membership was reported in confidence, and while the fi thus given are not 
published they are included in the grand total, which includes also the mem ip of directly affiliated 
Ameriean F; tion of Labor unions. 

[211] 1 
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for many years following its expulsion from the American Federa:,.,; 
of Labor for refusal to amalgamate with the steam engineers. " }\, 
steam-shovel men’s union was the only independent one in :})e 
building industry. In 1927 it reversed its policy of independ:: 
action and merged with the engineers. At the same time the nije 
of the latter organization was changed from International Unio:: of 
sn 3 and Operating Engineers to International Union of Operatine 
ngineers. 

he other building-trades union which has passed out of existeijce 
is the Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International Union. |; 
surrendered its charter as a national entity in 1929, and becanx « 
local of the International Hod Carriers, Building and Comiivy 
Laborers’ Union. 

The organizations in the building industry and their members'i) 
in 1926 and 1929 are listed below. Membership growth is especi:lly 
marked in the hod carriers’ organization, for which an increase of 
30,000 is reported. Only a small part of this increase can be credited 
to the absorption of the tunnel workers, who numbered only 4,000 in 
1926. The plasterers have added 11,000 and the bricklayers over 
20,000 to their membership since 1926. The only union reporting 
loss of members is the lathers, but several organizations give thie 
same membership figure for both years. 








Organization 1926 1929 


\ 





Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat 


Gir Pees Beene OG... .. . a oe Skeet 2, 400 3, 000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 

A i gis aie sm ooh in ssn en ip eh this desib pnege ahve sdb ie 103, 600 125, 000 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 

International Association of _-.-............-_---- 18, 350 21, 000 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brother- 

eer Of. ii i si hin itched rid Aid aie ibs een ey se co'ce bee 376, 400 376, 400 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of_-_--_-- 140, 000 141, 640 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of _____-__- 18, 000 18, 000 
Engineers, International Union of Operating- --- ------ 33, 000 36, 000 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America- 8, 500 8, 500 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union 

of Amesion, Insternational. .. -).. 22 25. 6-6..4-...--- - 65, 000 95, 000 
Lathers’ International Union, Wood, Wire and Metal-- 17, 000 16, 500 


Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, 
Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo 





Workers’ Helpers, International Association of -_-_--___ 4, 500 6, 500 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 

ON ST BE ER OEE” SS er ee aT 125,000 | = 125, 000 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Asso- 

A ig ak he ewan 32, 000 43, 000 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, United Association of 

SEEGER EON ARTO Te CRIES CT ET SR 60, 000 65, 000 
Roofers, p and Waterproof Workers Association, 

United Slate, Tile and Composition_._..__.......-- 3, 500 4, 500 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, International Brother- 

aie va Sacer gt a Ramet ESS A a RR ana [ae 1. ....~---- 
Stone Cutters’ Association, Journe ee NS hae Rea SE ae 5, 075 5, 800 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International Union- 4, 000 (4) 

8 ERE ES EEE SE SOE ORE ESE 1, 027, 825 | 1, 090, 840 











1 Now a local of the International Hod Carriers’ Union. 
[212] 
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Metals and Machinery 


ORGANIZATIONS listed under metals and machinery show slight 
change either in structure or in membership. One small secessionist 
croup, the Amalgamated Metal Workers, has collapsed nationally, 
and its membership has  atagas returned to the International 
Association of Machinists, from which it seceded. The independent 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Vehicle Workers has suffered a 
material loss of membership through the withdrawal of two of its 
locals in New York, which have joined the American Federation of 
Labor as directly affiliated local unions. 

This group of organizations, with their respective memberships in 
1926 and 1929, is: 























Organization 1926 1929 
Automobile, Aireraft and Vehicle Workers of America, 
U nie ews, 5 Ea Sek hc eae Sees cus 3, 000 1, 500 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International 
De idiieginsereeunwncetelae sks Sunes ss 15, 000 15, 000 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, 
International Brotherhood of __________.______---_-- 23, 000 20, 000 
Draftsmen’s Unions, International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and_--_-_--_-------- Sk Saiee 500 1, 800 
Engravers’ Union, International Metal________________- | 140 140 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of _ _____- 17, 000 17, 000 
Foundry Employees, International Brotherhood of - _ -_ - -- 3, 500 3, 500 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, Amalga- 
mab oo oS Se Se ee 12, 500 11, 500 
Machinists, International Association of _____________--- | 130, 000 137, 000 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet_-__-___- | 25, 000 25, 000 
Molders’ Union of North America, International - - - -- --- | 30, 000 30, 000 
Pattern Makers’ League of America________.________-- 8, 985 8, 995 
Polishers’ International Union, Metal________________-- | 9, 000 9, 500 
Stove Mounters’ International Union of North America| 11, 600 11, 600 
ic. eed, sess, 2 | 279,225 | 282, 535 





| Voting strength in American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 


Transportation 


A NUMBER of changes have taken place in the organizations covering 
transportation workers. These changes have involved the elimina- 
tion of several dual organizations. Bulletin No. 420 lists 33 organi- 
aati in this group, while in Bulletin No. 506 the number is reduced 
QO ‘ 

Two of the five were secessionist groups of express workers which 
had organized independently into the Order of Railway Expressmen 
and the American Federation of Express Workers. Both have now 
returned to the parent body, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, ht Handlers, Express and Station Employees, which, 
in turn, has reaffiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

Two other organizations have disbanded since 1926, but nothing 
definite was learned as to what has become of the members. ‘The 
organizations in question are the International Association of Rail- 
road Supervisors of Mechanics and the American Brotherhood of 


[213] 
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Railway Track Foremen and Allied Brotherhood of Railway '{r¢; 
Laborers. ‘The increase of 10,000 in the membership of the Americay 
orkers suggests that it may have absvorhe, 


Federation of Railroad 


some of the membership of the disbanded organizations. 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters has, temporarily at |east. 


given up the effort to continue as a national organization. 


can Federation of Labor. 


The railroad organizations on the whole report loss of membership, 
The trainmen are the only group among the railroad brother)oods 
In ocean transportation, on the other hand. 
The figures are as follows: 


showing an increase. 
some advance has been made. 








Organization 


1926 





Its various 
locals have been chartered under the direct jurisdiction of the A ieri- 











































§ Disbanded. 
[214] 


Agents, American Railway --__.-...-..--------- mates a 200 | 200) 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood of Railway -_-_-___--| 56, 000 56, 000 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employ- | 

ees, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship--_-_----- 135,000 | = 135, 000 
Conductors, Brotherhood of Dining Car-_-_--_--____-__-- 700 | 1, 000 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car____._._.._-._-_--- x 2, 300 | 2. 300 
Conductors of America, Order of Railway__________-_- 60, 000 | 53. 055 
Engineers, Grand International Brotherhood of Loco- | 

a daa cecae ewan 88, 200 | 83, 000 
Expressmen, Order of Railway --_-.......------------ 18, 000 | (1) 
Express Workers, American Federation of______-_-___- .| 15, 000 | () 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive. _ 106, 800 | 104, 602 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of --- __- 237,400 | 7235, 000 
Porters, Brakemen and Switchmen, Association of 

SMR... bain nn cael ks keh A AR sas ae Mince woo ae <m & 1, 100 1, 700 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car____._..______-- (3) (4) 
Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics, International Asso- 

OE RRS UR Oy 2 Ns tt RRA ee eR, a a 16, 400 (5) 
Railroad Workers, American Federation of _____------ 15, 000 25, 000 
Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of Railroad _------ 8, 000 10, 000 
Station Employees, Brotherhood of Railroad -_-_----_---- (3) (3) 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, Amalgamated 

as. mn nwnnee 100, 000 100, 000 
Switchmen’s Union of North America_-_-_--______._-_-- 9, 000 9, 600 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, Inter- 

. PE on a cenece 100, 000 100, 000 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad_-__-.-.....--.------- 75, 400 65, 000 
Track hen and Allied Brotherhood of Railway 

Track Laborers, American Brotherhood of Railway -- 27, 000 (5) 
Train Dispatchers’ Association, American - - - - --- - - - -- 4, 357 4, 357 
Trainmen, Brotherhood of Railroad_---.-..-.-.------ 180, 000 183, 906 
Trainmen, Association of Colored Railway-_-__-----_---- 4, 800 3, 000 
Yardmasters of America, Railroad____.._....-------- 4, 000 4; 000 
Yardmasters of North America, Railroad_______------ (3) (3) 

_ Engineers’ Beneficial Association, National Marine- - - - 10, 000 10, 900 
Engineers, Ocean Association of Marine i ee cee ty ain 5 1, 500 1, 500 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. _-- -------- 35, 000 40, 000 
Masters, Mates and Pilots, National Organization - - -- 9, 457 10, 000 
PIED BANOO 6k kk. ddeairin dee Se ess. 2, 500 3, O00 
Seamen’s Union of America, International... -.------- 18, 000 18, 000 

TOM apt Gtr see. Ssh Pee kk 8 1, 141, 114 | 1, 059, 220 
1 Now merged in Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 
2 Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor. Membership not reported. 
’Mem p not ted. 
4 No longer a national organization. 
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Mining, Oil, and Lumber 


For the first time in its history the United Mine Workers has 
experienced a secession movement which has gone so far as to establish 
a rival organization. The National Miners’ Union was launched in 
September, 1928. It failed to report to the bureau on its member- 
ship or the extent of organization, hence it is only listed in the hand- 
book, and no detailed statement is given. 

In other respects the organizations in this classification are sub- 
stantially as they were three years ago: : 
































Organization | 1926 1929 

Loggers and Lumbermen, Loyal Legion of-----..------- | 10, 000 10, 000 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of_| —_20, 000 20, 000 
Mine Workers of America, United_-------------------- | §00,000 | 450, 000 

Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers, International 
ns oe Le bie eo at elie al ew 11, 200 11, 000 
° } diate 
ee _-| 531,200 | 481, 000 

| 








1 Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 


Paper, Printing, and Bookbinding 


THERE has been no change in the make-up of the unions having 
jurisdiction in paper making, printing, and bookbinding, and very 
little in their memberships. In paper manufacture two of the three 
unions have lost members, while the third shows no change. The 
printing unions report either stability or slight increases. 








| 








Organization 1926 1929 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of ------------ 7, 000 6, 000 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, International 
Ne an was he iene mie 10, 000 10, 000 
Wie ee eee, United... ee 800 660 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of - - ----------- 14, 000 14, 000 
Engravers’ Union, International Photo-_---------------- 7, 402 8, 600 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated - - - --- --------- 5, 400 5, 906 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International Printing - - 45, 000 45, 000 
Printers, Die Stampers, and Engravers’ Union, International 
re a i oe 1, 000 1, 000 
Siderographers, International Association of - - - --------- 80 80 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, International - - -- 7, 000 7, 600 
Typographical Union, International_.......----------- 75, 000 77, 000 
lbh phe ee Sie APN Ge a pole age Pld ge 172,682 | 175, 846 











Clothing 


Tue only change in the organization of the clothing industry is 
the rise of a dual organization in the women’s reudy-to-wear clothing 
trade. The Needle Trades Workers’ Industrial Union, as its name 
suggests, was designed to include the entire clothing industry in its 
jurisdiction. It is a “left wing” organization founded in January, 
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1929, by secessionist groups from the International Ladies’ Garmin 
Workers’ Union and the International Fur Workers’ Union. ‘jy. 
organization made no report to the bureau concerning its structive. 
activities, or membership. 

Changes in membership of the clothing-trades unions are: 




















Organization 1926 1924 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union........................ 136,200 | 132. 400 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated _----_-_-_-__-_-_-_- 150,000 | 125, 000 
Fur Workers’ Union, International. __________________- 12, 000 12. 000 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ __-__-_____ 87, 000 87, 000 
Garment Workers of America, United_____-__________-_- 80, 000 85, O00 
Glove Workers’ Union, International________._______-_-- 1300 * 1700 
Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union, 
ee Seen 11, 000 11, 000 
Hatters of North America, United_....._.._....._.____- 11, 500 11, KW) 
Shoe Workers’ Protective Union.___________-_-__-____- 16, 000 16, 000 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeyman_- _-_-_--- PEGE MAIO 9, 200 7, O86 
Pie RRP cg JRE: AER gece SUES RANG SP a 413, 200 | 387, 886 





1 Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 
Textile Industry 


STILL another organization has been added to those claiming juris- 
diction over the textile industry, with the expansion of the former 
‘“‘United Front” into the National Textile Workers’ Union; likewise 
a craft group of silk workers has developed from local into national 
significance. At the same time all of the textile unions operating in 
1926 are functioning, so that there are now three industrial and three 
craft organizations in the textile field. The new group, of ‘left 
wing” inception, did not report its membership, but it is considered 
to be drawing, temporarily at least, upon the disaffected elements of 
all the others. 

The American Federation of Textile ratives has been for severa! 
years a rival organization of the United Textile Workers, the American 

ederation of Labor union in the textile industry. The American 
Federation of Textile Operatives had virtually exclusive jurisdiction 
over the loom-fixing craft through the National Loom Fixers’ Associa- 
tion, acomponent unit. In 1928, however, the National Loom Fixers’ 
Association lost about 50 per cent of its membership when the loom 
fixers of New Bedford, Mass., withdrew and joined the United Textile 
Workers. That loss, and the encroachments of the new Nationa! 
Textile Workers’ Union, started a movement within the American 
Federation of Textile Operatives looking toward amalgamation with 
the United Textile Workers. That movement was decisively defeated 
at the 1929 convention, and the American Federation of Textile 
Operatives continues as an independent organization. 
izations in the textile industry and their memberships, omit- 
ting the National Textile Workers, are: 
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Organization 1926 1929 
ae Operatives of America, Amalgamated ---_._..-.---- 1, 600 1, 300 
Mule Spinners, International ---...........------------ 8, 000 8, 000 
Silk Workers, Aggo@ieted ............------~-.---..~~-|.-----~--- 10, 000 
Textile Operatives, American Federation of.------------ 11, 000 6, 000 
Textile Workers ee, Ew diccemodacennenase 130, 000 130, 000 
eo ok 0. aba abtanedaiid oni and 50, 600 55, 300 











1 Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 
Glass, Clay, and Stone 


In ONLY one other industrial grouping has there been any material 
organic change in trade-union makeup. The development of machin- 
ery in glass manufacture has brought about the dissolution of the 
National Window Glass Workers, an organization composed entirely 
of hand workers. Its place in the industry under machine manu- 
facture is now taken by three separate organizations, two of which are 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

Other unions in this classification have experienced no changes, and 
show practically the same membership in both 1926 and 1929, the 
only difference of any consequence being in the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, which reports a considerable loss of membership. 














Organization 1926 1929 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, United ------------ 15, 000 15, 000 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association___...........-------- 6, 000 6, 000 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Association, Window- ----- (?) 300 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Protective Association, 

We ih Sick ck eiamtn scenes nade wns 600 600 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, Window- ------------ 500 900 
Glass Workers, OS Ey” EE Tne rn RI Eieniniies 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint_---.---_-------- 6, 900 6, 900 
Paving Cutters’ Union, International-_------..--------- 2, 400 2, 400 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Onerative............- 7, 900 6, 500 
Quarry Workers’ International Union-----_-__----------- 4, 000 4, 000 

PEG ect cc wenkcnntecnderceeren=s ~one 35, 300 32, 600 











1 Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 


? Membership not reported. 
Food, Liquor, and Tobacco 
Tue Amalgamated Tobacco Workers, an independent industrial 




















organiaeees has disappeared since Bulletin No. 420 was issued. 
Otherwise the unions in this group, except the cigar makers, show 
little difference: 
Organization 1926 1929 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union_| 24, 600 27, 030 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers, Inter- | 

nations) Waseem of United__..................-.----- 17, 000 16, 000 
Food Workers of America, Amalgamated-----_---------- 12, 000 12, 000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 

and Bartenders’ International League---------------- 38, 240 37, 969 
Meat Cutters and Butchers Workmen, Amalgamated_-_--| ‘112,200 | 111, 800 
es Makers’ International Union  ________..-------- 24, 000 15, 000 
Tobaceo Workers’ International Union_.......--------- 2, 000 3, 000 

ne eee hee ebawon 131, 040 122, 799 








—_ 


' Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 
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Other Groups 




























In THE following group divisions the structure and relations «! t}¢ 
various organizations remain the same, the only difference bei) j; 
the number of members. It is interesting to note the substantia) 
increase in the number of organized workers in public employ. 


WOODWORKING 














Organization 1926 1429 
Carvers’ Association, International Wood___._______---- 1, 100 | |. 100 
Coopers’ International Union-___.____.....-_.----_---- 1, 215 | 750) 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, Inter- 
SS NER IPL SLE EOP RS CL OED 600 | 600 
Upholsterers, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ Inter- 
et SER ces it hE AERTS ae pe ee EY OPN 12, 000 | 12, 000 
RRS on 2 ERAT Ae elas Plane depeche rORR 14, 915 14, 450 








PUBLIC SERVICE 























Federal Employees, National Federation of___________-_- | 37, 000 47, 000 
Fire Fighters, International Association of.........___-- 20, 000 20, 000 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone Curb 
Setters, International Union of___-_........--___--_- 12, 000 12 000 
Policewomen, International Association of..........__-- 300 600 
Teachers, American Federation of_____.______________- 3, 500 5, 000 
Postmasters of the United States, National Association of _ 1, 763 2, 404 
Postmasters of the United States, National League of 
a ee BE disci lds esis detail Sa a si 14, 000 17, 000 
Postmasters’ Association of the United States, Service_ _- 415 960) 
Mail Service, National Council of Officials of the Railway- 330 330) 
EEE CRAGIN 20,000 , = 20, 000 
Postal Supervisors, National Association of.____._____-- 5, 500 5, 500 
Post Office Clerks, National Federation of-.____.._..--- 40, 000 40, 000 
Post Officé Clerks, United National Association of__--_-_- 40, 000 45, 000 
Letter Carriers, National Association of__.__________-_-- 50, 000 56, 483 
Rural Letters Carriers’ Association, National__-____-_--_-- 28, 600 34, 493 
Rural Letter Carriers, National Federation of________-__- 1300 £ S00 
Postal Employees, National Alliance of_....._.__._.._---- 1, 700 3, 300) 
Post Office Laborers, National Association of - .--------- 1, 023 2,117 
TN ah ek ed 266, 431 302, 987 
AMUSEMENTS 
Actors and Artistes of America, Associated. ___._..___-_- 14, 000 14, 000 
Musicians, American Federation of._._......_....___-- 125, 000 125, 000 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators, International Alliance of Theatrical. ...._______ 22, 000 23, 000 
REE gt pie pm Ys ae Oy Vp eee RO aS 161, 000 | 162. 00 











1 Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRADES 























Organization 1926 1928 
‘ | 

Barbers’ International Union, Journeyman- ------------ 50, 282 51, 840 
Bil] Posters and Billers, International Alliance of - - ~~ - --- 6, 000 6, 000 
Building Service Employees’ International Union_--- ---- 6, 200 8, 000 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail __-- -- 110,000 | +10, 000 
Horseshoers, International Union of Journeymen_ ------- 2, 000 1, 000 
Laundry Workers’ International Union_.__-_---------- 6, 500 6, 000 
Pharmacists, American Registered _...._......._------- 2, 500 2, 500 
Telegraphers’ Union, Commercial--_-------------------| 5, 000 5, 000 
Telephone Workers, International Brotherhood of - - -- - - - | (2) 5, 400 
Industrial Workers of the World. __........----------- _ 30, 000 30, 000 

ED EE GS RO Sere Oe SE CER RG BSS PEA We fe | 118, 482 125, 740 





1 Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 
2 Membership not reported. 


Miscellaneous Manufactures 


Tue unions listed under this grouping differ somewhat in the two 
handbooks. The Sawsmiths’ Union, listed in Bulletin No. 420, is 
no longer in existence nationally and survives only as a small local 
organization in Indianapolis, Ind. Leather manufacture was given 
a separate classification in the earlier work, and three unions were 
listed in that jurisdiction. Since then, however, two of these have 
amalgamated. In Bulletin No. 506 leather is included in miscel- 
laneous manufacture. 

The amalgamation referred to brought together into one union 
the United Leather Workers’ International Union and the Interna- 
tional Pocketbook Workers’ Union. The latter organization, numer- 
ically three times as strong as the United Leather Workers, retains 
its headquarters and officers and exercises complete autonomy within 
its own branch of leather manufacture. 

The organizations listed under miscellaneous manufacture are: 














Organization 1926 1929 

Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International. - - -_--- 1 700 1 500 
Diamond Workers’ Protective Union___-__--_---------- 375 325 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, International____....._.__---- 1 800 1 900 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United_ -_--_------ 2, 000 8, 000 
Pocketbook Workers’ Union-__-__-____------------- SS 2 
Leather Workers’ International Union of America, United_ 2, 000 1, 400 
Powder and sy Explosive Workers, United _ ---------- 200 157 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, American - - - ----- 380 380 
TEE i neonatal _ 12, 455 11, 662 











! Voting strength in the American Federation of Labor; membership not reported. 


Canadian Membership 


Tae Canadian membership of international unions affiliated to the 
eriean Federation of Labor has increased from 134,454 in 1926 


90875°—30-——2 [219] 
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to 148,609 in 1929; independent American organizations with ( ‘ang. 
dian locals have lost members to the number of 24,819. 

Eliminating the present Canadian membership in American \))\jons 
(191,317) from the ate membership of all unions, the: are 
4,139,934 union members in the United States and its posse. ions 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is exclusive of 
the three new “left wing” organizations, for which the bures:: has 
no membership data. 





i. _— 
—eray 


Life Insurance and old-age pensions established by collective 


agreement 

ABOR organizations have long recognized the necessity of curing 
for their aged and incapacitated members, and many of them 
have provided life insurance, disability, and old-age benefits froi the 
union funds. It is only within the last five years, however, that 
provisions of this character have been incorporated in collective 
agreements, the movement having been initiated in the street railway 
industry. The first agreement, so far as the bureau is aware, to 


provide for life insurance and sick benefits for the employees was 
made May 1, 1926, between the Newburgh (N. Y.) Public Service 
Corporation and the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees; the life insurance policy of $1,000 became effec- 
tive after three months’ service; the sick benefit policy called for pay- 
ment of $15 weekly. The agreements of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Co. and the Chicago Surface Lines with their employees provide 
for $1,000 life insurance and a sick benefit of $20 per week. The 
street-railway employees of the Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway (Co. 
and the Chicago & Joliet Transportation Co. are provided with a life 
insurance policy of $1,000 and a sick benefit of $20 per week. The 
Public Service Co., of San Antonio, Tex., carries a life insurance policy 
of $1,000 for each one of its street-railway employees besides makiig 
a contribution to the union sick benefit department amounting to 35 F 
cents per member per month. : 
The growth of the movement to provide these benefits for members 
of union organizations by collective ments is shown by three 
ments recently received by the bureau. Two agreements of 
electrical workers—that of Local Union No. 1 of St. Louis, Mo., 
with the Electrical Employers’ Association, made July 15, 1929, and 
that of Local Union No. 3 of New York City, with the Electrical 
Contractors Association of New York, made November 1, 1929—pro- 
vide for life insurance, disability benefits, and old-age pensions, to 
be paid for by the industry. The third ment—that of the Des 
Moines Railway Co., with its employees, effective November 1, 1{)29, 
provides for life insurance and old-age pensions. 


Electrical Workers 


THE agreements of the electrical workers of New York City ani of 
St. Louis, provide for a regular life insurance poe of $3,000, with a 
pension of $40 monthly for those of the age o 
of $30 monthly for those totally disabled. 

Since contractors depending upon building operations, the volte 
of which fluctuates with the seasons and business cycles, can not ¢1ve 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT 11 


or offer to their employees continuous employment for the number of 

years usually designated by other industries as sufficient to warrant 

pensions, it was necessary to mobilize the employers in the industry 

into groups or associations in given cities and to carry the insurance | 
through the group; thus no matter which of the employers a man works | 
for or how often conditions may force him to change employers his | 
insurance and pension continuity is assured. 

Under the terms of the agreements a fund, to be administered by a 
board of trustees, will be raised through assessments upon all electrical 
contractors employing union workers. From this fund, premiums on 
the group insurance will be paid and the general organization of the 
project maintained. 

The reasons advanced for the adoption of this plan for the protection 
of their members are given in the preamble of the New York agree- 
ment, which follows: 

“Tt is almost universally admitted that industry can not and 
should not attempt to escape its responsibility and obligations to its 
aged and disabled workers and their dependents. Any industry that 
can not take care of its own can not justify its existence. The | 
Electrical Contractors Association of New York has decided that the | 
time is here when a comprehensive plan should be made effective to | 
meet this obligation. 

“The aged worn-out and disabled worker and his dependents are 
society’s greatest tragedy. This conclusion is not prompted by mere 
sentiment nor based upon pure theory, but is attested by the mani- 
fest evidence of discarded, aged, and worn-out workers and their 
dependents which greets one on every highway and byway. In New 
York City alone tote are 82 homes for the aged. There are over 
6,000 people on the waiting list seeking admission to these 82 homes. 

“Col. W. A. Starrett, of the firm of Starrett Bros., in his recent 
book, Skyscrapers, gives an impressive picture of the human wreckage 
left in the wake of the building industry. He says: 

Old age, illness, and unemployment are, of course, the traditional terrors of 
the wage earner’s life. The game is a killer. One passing a large metropolitan 
building during construction is apt to notice the young, virile men with non- 
chalant manner who so confidently go about their task. Few people stop to 
consider these same men after 25 to 30 years of this rigorous, exposed life. 
The admiring spectator sees young men, but little realizes the shadow that an 
uncertain future is casting. 

The experienced builder, however, sees the premature aged building méchanic, 
sometimes a pathetic figure, standing on the sidewalk week after week, in the 
furtive hope that a job commensurate with his now narrowed abilities is avail- 


~— to him. Builders and the building industry generally are themselves the 
sufferers, 


‘A New York physician of wide experience, Congressman William 
I. Sirovich, has made a notable investigation of the problem. He 
states: 


The ee period of life has simply created a longer ‘period of old age. 


While life been lengthened, it has not been matched by the proportionate 
increase Of the working On the contrary, the workman to-day is unable 





to sup f by the work of his hands or brain for as long a period as 
ee ry ‘or his grandfather did. Older workers find it increasingly more 
c em nt. : 
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‘“‘One of our keenest financial and economic students, one of oy, 
most conservative Congressmen, Hamilton Fish, of New York. hag 
also devoted considerable study to this problem. He states: 

The United States in the last quarter of a century has become a great industria] 
Nation. It should cease playing the ostrich act and confront or at least ai tempt 
to solve the serious problem of old-age dependency. Our wage earners are 
thrown out on the industrial scrap heap at middle age, due to the high pressiire 
and superefficiency methods of our industrial plans. The age line for eiiploy- 

| ment is being steadily lowered. Our wage earners are left alone to worry and 
| suffer humiliations of poverty in their declining years. We can not contirue to 
| shut our eyes indefinitely to the changed condition. 


“Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose studies of the problem 
are well known, states: 

It is my feeling, and the feeling, I think, of the majority of our citizens. that 
the time has now come to banish the black shadow of old-age want. I do not 
believe it is necessary, nor do those who have studied the matter long and thought- 
fully believe that it is an economic necessity that we must herd our aged workers 
dependent on their toil for their daily bread in institutions. It is not even an 
economic solution of the problem. It is the most wasteful and extravagant 
system that we could possibly devise. It belongs to that past barbaric age 
when we chained our insane to the walis of our madhouses. 


“Thinking industrial leaders are rapidly reaching the conclusion 
that industry can well afford to provide for its own; that poorhouses 
and charity institutions are relics of the days of the past. Many of 
our largest industrial concerns have already provided protection and 
benefits to their thousands of employees and their dependents. The 

ublic has commended them highly for doing so. Ordinary decency 
justifies it, in fact, demands it. : 

“In recognition of this obligation, it is a notable fact that corpora- 
[tions are more and more providing life insurance, old age, and dis- 
ability benefits for their employees. Over 200 public service corpora- 
tions to-day carry such insurance benefits with one life insurance 
}company alone. They have found it an economic advantage, a good 
‘investment. 

“But what one large corporation can easily do in most fields of 
industrial enterprise, can not be done by the individual employer in 
our electrical construction industry. In our industry there is a large 
turnover of labor. The very nature of the industry requires men to 
move from job to job, from employer to employer. It is not infre- 
quent that one electrical contractor may to-day employ many times 
more electrical workers than he will need to-morrow. He employs 
additional men as his jobs require them and discharges them as svon 
as possible. The electrical construction mechanics may be compared 
to a mobile army, moved from one field of operation to another. 

' “To meet this condition, a departure from the usual employer form 
of group insurance is necessary. The usual form provides that when 
a workman leaves his employer he leaves his insurance behind; that 
he can not transfer from one employer to another and that he must 
remain actively engaged with one concern. 

‘Because of the number of employers involved and the nature and 
practices of our industry, it is necessary that the employers act 
cooperatively and that a central organization be formed for the pur- 
a of administering the work of —. and disbursing premiums. 

e Electrical Contractors Association of New York has initiated ‘lus 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CREDIT UNIONS ~— 13 


move and has called upon the union to cooperate with the employers 
in dealing with this problem. 

“The plan. * * * has been adopted only after long and care- 
ful investigation and study of the problem. When considering the 
cost of this plan one must not confuse it with the stereotyped standard 
form of group insurance. The plan and the cost have been arrived at 
on a basis of permanency. It is not a year to year arrangement and 
the rate of the insurance carrier can not be altered or increased from 
time to time as is true with almost all other insurance group plans.”’ 


Street-Railway Employees 


Tue agreement entered into by the Des Moines Railway Co. and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees, Divi- 
sion 441, effective November 1, 1929, makes provision for old-age 
pensions and group life insurance. 

The company agrees to create and administer a pension fund, pay- 
ing into this fund the sum of $1,500 monthly on the last day of each 
month during the term of this agreement. All employees who have 
been in the employ of the company continuously 20 years or more 
and who have arrived at the age of 65 years will be paid a pension 
of $58 monthly during the term of this agreement. The company 
provides a group life insurance policy of $1,000 payable to the estate 
or beneficiaries of any employee who dies during the term of this 
agreement. 





ewww 
— ml 


Development of Credit Unions in Various States 


Paoca of legislation in many States during the past few years. 
authorizing the formation of credit unions, has furnished impetus 
for the organization of many credit societies. New societies are 
reported at the rate of 20 to 40 per month.' These societies are of 
especial interest as they constitute a source of credit for wage earners 
and others of moderate means to whom bank credit is not usually open. 

Practically all of the laws require that credit unions formed under 
the act shall make annual reports to some State official (usually the 
commissioner of banks) setting forth certain specified data. The 
annual reports of the commissioner of banks, especially of the States 
in which the law has been in operation for a number of years, contain 
much valuable information concerning this type of cooperative 
society. The data below were compiled from ‘the published State 
reports or from information furnished direct to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the State officials concerned.” 

Table 1 shows, for the nine States of Iowa, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, the number and status of the credit unions in each city 
(where data were available). This table covers 540 credit unions. 
In the six States for which membership data are available, there were 





1In the Bridge (organ of the Credit Union National Extension Bureau), Boston. 
*Iowa, Superintendent of Banking, Annual report, 1928-29; Massachusetts, Commissioner of Banks, 


Annual , 1914-1928; New Jersey, Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, Annual reports, 1925-1928; 
New York, tendent of Banks, Annual reports, 1915-1928; Rhode Island, Bank Commissioner, An- 
Hemp 1 29; Wisconsin, Banking Department, Annual — 1928. Data for Minnesota, New 
Ham and Virginia were furnished Girect to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by State officials. 
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on December 31, 1928, 193,536 members, of whom 96,826 were |) \r- 
rowers. As is seen, both in point of societies and of members!}.ip, 
Massachusetts leads, with New York second. In both of those 
States, however, the credit union law has been in operation fo, a 
considerable period, that of Massachusetts having been passed in | '\()9 
and that of low York in 1914. 

Data as to loans made during 1928 are available only for \ow 
Jersey and New York, where $19,192,294 was granted in loans. |p 
the seven States of Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Han)p- 
shire, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wisconsin the credit unions |): 
loans outstanding at the end of the year amounting to $14,363 ,48, 


TABLE 1.—STATUS OF CREDIT UNIONS IN SPECIFIED CITIES AND STATES 4 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 












































j l f 
Num-| Num- 33 Loans out- 
ber of| berof| P8!4-in | Guaranty | Number! “sranding | | 
State and city : share of bor- di 
socie- | mem- 1 fund : at end of 
ties bers capita rowers year } 
lessen piesa iaaibaipinisbipaasamnieiionscieiicitig | = 
iter naine nik odly ccntibie titer 31 (‘) $93, 220 $946 () $70, 585 
Massachusetts: 
REESE ADRS Pret ete tenpartin erecta 2 7 83, 957 9, 046 353 117, 398 
- SE cree ae aS 143 | 43,540 | 3,858, 812 185, 285 23, 213 4, 156, 446 | 
SS ARP PE 6| 3,744 316, 277 24, 404 1, 775 404, 954 | 
SERRE PSI ta er ele l 61 9, 168 275 33 9, 523 | 
|” RES ek Sena 10} 1,687 164, 450 7, 211 788 165, 217 | 
ibe aint drat annie jhe 23 3, 141 391, 332 11, 807 1, 809 359, 113 
CI ne a 1 1, 360 32, 853 6, 095 425 234, 610 | 
Ritchie <andudneduanssoned 1 6, 366 115 40 4, 946 | 
RN A se 2 367 30, 371 1, 206 220 31, 078 | 
ick a ad etemaiiod 2 295 - 8, 268 124 9, 082 2) 
RRS ARE ee 5 2, 218 242, 057 43, 932 7 597, 520 (2 
SE Ee eae 1] 1,342 76, 595 5, 492 725 49, 608 
Re ne 1 74 10, 758 388 33 11, 298 
ee 1 105 6, 251 53 6, 064 | 
Se 2 1, 150 572, 457 21, 133 253 394, 576 
SING tide 2b oui awa dune ak 4 1,354 154, 717 7, 485 713 170, 977 
—— eR Ls ee See 1 64 5, 314 185 38 5, 136 (?) 
ae Se Re 8| 4,745 229, 29, 748 1, 58 843, 165 (2) 
i as nnd ieincncendia 6 | 3,542 253, 889 26, 148 1,613 363, 937 (4) 
Ni bh iiss ctinnse tice ewe 9| 4,184 626, 666 39, 422 2, 091 653, 750 ) 
EES aR gs 1 585 59, 005 2, 569 282 92, 780 ) 
Moeriberough .................- 1 905 107, 417 4,718 | 318 149, 056 ) 
is ooo, onctedbene 1 51 4, 106 95 | 37 3, 580 ‘) 
TS EE eres 1 51 6, 635 251 18 5, 843 | ‘) 
ps a aa € 2, 596 186, 889 43, 262 919 525, 966 (2) 
SN ae Ate 1 407 6, 464 201 57 5, 438 (?) 
EEE eee Sete Boe 1 250 21, 202 466 146 21, 675 (*) 
gs hs ta oc oa 4 214 34, 106 1, 184 143 33, 022 (*) 
» SPEER ER SEES eerie 1 192 ef eR Sel 15 1, 216 (?) 
iat rein sietigh tne ap ccine.s alpine 5 1, «30 308, 950 23, 918 774 335, 402 (?) 
SO Etc AEB Pepe FOS 1 337 7, 302 889 155 16, 380 (?) 
a ee 4| 1,075 28, 282 4, 189 471 78,994) (’) 
SSE laa 1 52 4, 148 171 23 3, 623 ) 
eee PCE SOG STs Be oF a 11 | 4,395 362, 427 16, 742 2, 936 383. 909 (4) 
ee ee 2 69 3, 906 132 18 3,760} (?) 
. =. SPECS ieee 1 1, 121 36, 806 3, 540 272 45, 605 (*) 
RPI eee 2 93 7,328 169 51 6, 714 (2) 
. ce 1 122 3, 806 48 46 2, 940 (2) 
- EER SERS See arrest 1 54 820 14 10 780 (*) 
West Springfield_..._..____.__- 1 198 6, 100 189 86 5,923 |  (?) 
ne va SEAS 2| 1,076 214, 080 15, 066 633 203,992 |  (’) 
RETR EE ES ae ee 18 | 9,Q@16 | 1,302, 116, 982 3,322; 1,270,074 (*) 
SER SENS RSRME Tee 296 | 98,402 | 9,794,611} 654,691 | 47,306 | 11,785,070| () 
< EE at REC Uma Rea 35 | 6,111 183, 006 < | 2, 494 258,864 | 1,450 
New Hampshire ‘.._......_........ 3 Q) 45, 982 @ () 83, 919 (4) 
1 No data. 
; Report gives rate but not amount of dividend. 
4 As of June 30, 1929. 
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AS OF 
DECEMBER 831, 1928—Continued 
Num-| Num- eas . 1 wee 
Paid-in : .| Number Loans Divi- 
State and city = poate share meets | ofbor- | during | dend 
ties bers capital | rowers year paid 
New Jersey: | | 
po SESS See 1 (‘) (5) (') (‘) $11, 230 | $26 
HORUS 6 £6 oe en stein oenns 1 (') (5) (1) 199 31, 870 | 943, 
HGR bases ~00+-52452------ 1 (1) (5) OP: | -lecncdtnes| sueseinaiei edie 
NOW iGo ean'nn nde. se occk 1 (}) (5) (}) 68 | 18, 900 618 
RGM ills wd- sess. -<5-- 1 (1) (5) op SE) Cnn Comune ars Sea (2 ae 
Trelis 4~<56--5-4--<5<--- 2 (1) (5) (1) | 233 31, 802 4, 729 
Ue iit ew scinknns céue-- 1 (?) (5) (*) | 20 5, 680 103 
} 
"FOR cate sheea seb avccesecy 8 | 2,462 (5) () 520 99, 482 6, 419 
New York: 
ME Ri chbnberiniencccns ia 2 208 $5, 952 | $617 | 70 7, 969 488 
Be acne nenns<- pial aa 32 | 16, 058 2, 460,840 | 238,934 | 10,950 4,611,126 119, 164 
a Ra 1 130 | 2, 341 | 22 | 47 eS alta 
RI doo nn ne cans 1 311 | 68, 115 4, 564 | 140 156,283 4, 220 
Mid@we vse: . .....--,.--.-- 1 536 65, 499 5, 385 | 355 131, 746 2, 886 
Monticello-__...-.--- ipudawiabie 1 363 48, 025 3, $23 | 153 106, 593 2, 269 
New Roenelle..-...-...-.--.-- 1 351 129, 496 6, 107 | 213 164.705 5,277 
New York (except Brooklyn) -- 73 | 55,705 | 7, 687, 714 866, 188 | 31,633 | 13, 689,038 424, 464 
Romeaieh bo 555+ -h<~2--- 1 866 27, 006 610 | 430 88, 9SO 403 
Sel on ona ons co ae 1 72 833 18 | 14 Jee 
Sot Penk ods ~~ o54-. ~~~ 1 147 13, 840 1, 713 | 86 27, 450 554 
SVPRNGG id Sis aces ee nesoan En 1 | 61 695 + 13 (ose 
TYEE Vue bc betta onan ook <= 1 | 120 36, 925 2, 349 | 77 87, 650 1,318 
WeGMEcininscscos-~n---+--- ‘|; us 7, 720 126, 54 15, 371 197 
Wa is va ssccinen 118 | 75, 040 | 10,555,001 | 1, 130,460 | 44,235 | 19,092,812 561, 240 
| Loans out- 
| standing 
at end of 
| year 
} | 
Rhode Island: 
9° ES RE 1 4, 807 350, 486 41, 300 | 563 | $1,534,007 | (4) 
ve 2S 1 367 4, 710 93 | 52 8,801 (1) 
New 26c,.-..-..-.-...--- | 4] 1,423 83, 847 4,257} 717 97,581 | (1) 
POW is ence 3 646 16, 321 580 | 102 10,724; ()) 
PRO has ss eek. 5 | 1,907 76, 427 2, 781 | 837 133,897 | (4) 
Wied ths agoien.....422. 11} 9,150} 531,7 49,011 | 2,271 | 1,785,010| (') 
Ving eons. ssn ace SE} 165, 366 7,625) (!) | 207,541! (4) 
Wisconsin: 
OR ia enon nne--cnsnet 1} 2, 557 50); () | 2,456; (1) 
Geis soes~2- 5-2 cece 2 (1) 4, 230 72 | (‘) 4, 055 (1) 
ME divckientnaceccmeae 3 (1) 168, 520 6,342, = (4) 162,486 (1) 
RAGUN tk wn o +2. s -+ 2 (?) 3, 893 66) () 2,805; () 
SUPSREiiige sn so0s..22s--.. 2 (}) 945 My G4 694 (1) 
on il 10| 2,371 179, 945 6, 544 | () | 172,496; () 
| 
1 No data. 5’ Law makes no provision for capital stock. 


In Table 2 the attempt was made to show, as far as data are avail- 
able, the growth of the credit union movement in the various States. 
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TABLE 2.—DEVELOPMENT OF CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT IN SPECIFIED 8§T\/ F< 








| 
Num- 


State and year 





Massachusetts: 


1y11 }_ 
1912! 
1913} 
1914! 
1915! 
1916! 
1917 ! 


.. 2S 


1919! 
1920 } 


Minnesota: ? 
7. ... 


New York: 








ber of 
socie- 
ties 








BFRESE 


Num- 

ber of 

mem- 
bers 


— 
HS OSS 


SSSESSESEES 


sa 
S55 


Paid-in 
share cap- | a 


ital 


| 


$19, 623 
64, 910 
120, 284 
177, 657 
252, 218 
436, 164 
593, 020 
874, 542 | 
A 372, 322 | 
1, 938, 844 


291, 963 


“<<. 2+ 


SRD Pw wporw 


654, 690 


2, 126 
5, 125 


5, 829 
13, 266 
19, 958 
36, 822 
74, 623 

162, 201 
309, 177 
465, 355 
592. 188 
705, 364 
778, 612 
911, 183 
1, 130, 460 





140, 482 
196, 295 | 
245, 654 | 


359, 031 | 
440, 766 | 
552, 368 | 


1, 185 | 








| Total as- 
sets 





$25, 942 | 
91, 510 | 


| 15, 137, 872 


215, 655 
389, 983 





Pepe  . 
BERRES 
SSASESS 


BEseees: 


a 


peesee! 
SESZSEES 








Deposits 


$5, 155 


Loans 
made dur- 
ing 


21,948 | 
50, 308 | 
78, 892 


143,592 


328, 103 | 
561, 962 | 
978, 495 | 


1, 239, 515 
1, 784, 581 


Loar S 
| OutStand- 
ing at end 
| Of vear 


| 
3 | $3,314, 370 


66, 992 | 
104, 99 | 


127, 242 
170, 078 


4 
29, 148 


53, 633 

50, 390 

73, 845 
271, 003 
443, 907 
566, 650 
558, 432 
664, 704 
459, 156 
525, 442 
565, 483 


731, 804 


3, 832, 704 
,» 166, 497 
5, 706. O18 
3. 749, T3Y 
022, Afi2 

. 738, 759 
. oR, OTF 


116, 30% 
DAS, S4 


i 

| Loans 

made dur- 
ing year 


$51, 162 
60, 91) 
94, 794 
YY, 482 


Loans 
outstand- 
ing at end 

of year 


$49, 76% 
150, 624 
319, S6Y 
424, 170) 
994, Ys 
1, 960, 735 
3, 904, Ss3 
6, 019, 574 
7, 584, 453 
9, 292, 
10, 242, 
10, 735, 847 
11, 256, 441 





11, 643, 





1 Data as of Oct. 31. 
3 No data. 
3 Data as of Dec. 31. 





4 Law makes no provision for share capital. 


5 Approximate. 








UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 





Unemployment Survey of Philadelphia, 1929 


SURVEY of unemployment in Philadelphia was made in April, 
A 1929, by attendance officers of the bureau of compulsory educa- 
tion of that city in cooperation with the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, and an analysis of the results of the survey are given 
in a study prepared by J. Frederic Dewhurst and Ernest A. Tupper. 

The canvass included 31,551 families so distributed as to constitute, 
in the judgment of those planning the survey, a fairly representative 
sample of the population of Philadelphia. It was found that 7.8 
per cent of the 58,866 wage earners in these families were idle because 
of inability to find work. An additional 2.6 per cent were idle on 
account of sickness or from other causes, making a total of 10.4 per 
cent of the wage earners covered. There are great variations in the 
percentages of unemployment reported for different districts and for 
different occupational groups. 

Greater unemployment among industrial workers was indicated, 
one-half of the 102 industrial blocks having more than 11.5 per cent 
of their workers unemployed, while in blocks in which the professional 
occupations predominated the corresponding median percentage was 
1.8 The largest group of idle in manufacturing was found in the 
clothing and textile group, which constituted about 15 per cent of 
the unemployed for all reasons. In only one of the 10 districts 
included in the study was a decided exception shown to the usual 
tendency for icenpley mais to be more severe among the poorer 
people. All of the family groups with more than six members had 
very high percentages of their wage earners idle from all causes—in 
one group the proportion reaching 25 per cent. Comparing the find- 
ings of the investigation with estimates based upon the United States 
Census figures, unemployment because of inability to find work was 
found to more severe among males than females and also greater 
among persons under 21 years of age than among those 21 years of 
age and over. 

_A more detailed summary of the report of this investigation is 
given below. 


Scope and Method of Investigation 


REcoOGNIZING unemployment as a vitally important community 
problem in Philadelphia, the department of industrial research of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has undertaken a series of studies on this subject, the first of 
these being an effort to establish statistical data for measuring, from 
time to time, the number of unemployed in that city. This initial 
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survey is the one under review. The study was made in cooper: ion 
with the bureauc ompulsory education of the Philadelphia Boai:! of 
Public Education, school attendance officers collecting the data {om 
the 10 school districts from April 15-24, 1929. The compilation nd 
analysis of the information thus gathered were made by the dej)irt- 
ment of industrial research. 

The 166 blocks covered by the attendance officers were selected 
with a view to giving adequate representation to people of different 
economic status and to racial variations. Effort was also made to 
have the proportion of the families in a given district who were 
included in the study correspond with the proportion which families 
living in that district constituted of the total number of familics in 
Philadelphia. According to the report, the sample thus secured was 
an adequate and accurate cross-section of the population of the city. 

The questionnaire called for the following data: 
For each family interviewed— 

1. Address of family. 

2. Number of persons in family. 

3. Number of persons in family usually employed. 

4. Number of persons usually employed who were unemployed at the time 
of the survey. 

5. Race—White, Negro, or Monogolian. 


For each unemployed person in families having unemployment— 
: — to family (father, son, etc.). 
x 


Age (under 21 or 21 and over). 

. Regular occupation. 

. Reason for unemployment. 

. Time lost since last regular work. 


Because of the limited time and the possibility of jeopardizing the 
existing friendly relations between the school-attendance officers sid 
the families in their districts, certain data that would have been very 
interesting were not requested; for example, part-time employment, 
the occupations of the employed, and the approximate ages of the 
workers covered in the survey. 

In Table 1 a comparison is shown between the sample of the 
population included in the unemployment survey and the estimates 
of the city’s population in 1929 hased on the United States Census 
reports: 


D> Cre Ob 


TABLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND OF PERSONS IN UNEMP1()\- 
MENT SURVEY WITH ESTIMATES FOR ENTIRE POPULATION OF PHILADELPHI\ 




















| 
L iw Estimates | Per cent in 
oe based on unemplos 
Item vey census re- ment 
survey 
IE IESG A yA. SR TREE ELIS CREA 31, 551 481, 630 6.6 
nT eo eumeaadbabaswocn 1 140, 174 2, 071, 000 6.5 
Aven Roam A Deceone box family GORA Cn p Rage EN SD 4.4  . a 
Number of persons usually employed........_............_... 58, 866 931, 950 ( 
Number of persons per family usually employed.__......__._. 1.9 a 
Pluses Of wate parmows.... .. 5 tt 123, 663 1, 871, 000 6.5 
Number of EE Eee cabs Rap ee AAR Te Matec 12, 346 , - 





1 Includes 4,165 persons ior whom color was not specified. 
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Extent of Unemployment 


Or THE 31,551 families in Philadelphia included in the study, 
4,914 or 15.6 per cent, reported one or more of their members un- 
employed, while 6,110, or 10.4 per cent, of the 58,866 wage earners in 
these families were not employed when the enumeration was made. 
These figures include not only persons who were able and willing to 
work and were unemployed because they could not find jobs, but 
also those idle because of sickness, superannuation, or indifference. 
Persons who were wholly and permanently disabled for work of any 
kind, however, were not included in the group of unemployed on 
account of sickness and were not reported as unemployed; nor 
were persons of advanced age who no longer wished to work or who 
stated they were retired reported as unemployed. 

Whether this estimate represents the city’s ‘‘normal,”’ ‘“‘abnormal,”’ 
or “subnormal” unemployment is a matter of conjecture because 
of the almost total lack of e«omparable statistics. A survey made in 
March and April, 1915, by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’ 
showed that 14.2 per cent of 79,058 families in Philadelphia were 
suffering unemployment and that 10.3 per cent of the 137,244 wage 
earners in these families were idle at the time the enumeration 
was made. Unemployment in Philadelphia, therefore, seems to have 
been as severe last spring as it was when business was beginning to re- 
cuperate from the 1914 depression. This is quite striking when it is re- 
called that the 1929 survey was made at a period when the city’s busi- 
ness was reported to be progressing at a fairly normal rate of activity. 

The severity of unemployment for all reasons varied greatly for 
the different districts, being as low as 5.3 per cent in district 1 and as 
high as 18.9 per cent in district 3. In four districts the percentage 
was substantially higher than 10.4—the average for all districts—and 
in three other districts considerably below that. The percentages for 
individual blocks show even greater variations, unemployment 
reaching 30 per cent in certain overcrowded and poor parts of South 
Philadelphia, while in a few of the high-grade residential blocks 
no unemployed workers were reported. 


Racial Differences and Unemployment 


IN GENERAL, districts in which native white residents predominated 
had less unemployment than those in which there was a preponderance 
of foreign born and negroes. Districts 3 and 6 offer a striking illus- 
tration of this, having the greatest proportion of foreign-born residents 
and the mostsevere unemployment. District 7,however, which includes 
part of the Kensington textile section, was an exception, the native 
born predominating there and unemployment being considerably 
above the average for all districts. An analysis of the reports for in- 
dividual blocks brought out the general tendency even more strikingly. 

lhe figures show a relatively heavier proportion of negro workers 
unemployed than white workers. Inability to find work, of course, 
indicates more accurately the comparative job opportunities of the 
two groups than do the figures for unemployment from all causes. 
The contrast was outstanding in district 10, in which 29.2-per-cent 
of the negroes and only 6.8 per cent of the white workers were un- 





iat S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No.195. Unemployment inthe United States, p.6. Washington, 
, 'e 
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employed because they could not find jobs. In three of the districts 
over 20 per cent of the negroes were unable to find work, while the 
highest percentage of unemployment from this cause among white 
workers was 14 in district 3 in South Philadelphia. According to 
the report, the more severe unemployment among negroes is dive 
to their lack of education and the customary restriction of their 
job opportunities mainly to casual and manual work and domestic 
service, in which jobs are likely to be rather temporary in character. 


Unemployment and Occupational Status 


As THE investigators secured detailed occupational data for the 
unemployed persons only, it is not possible to determine very accu- 
rately the uremployment in each occupation. The burden of unem- 
ployment, however, was found heavy in districts which were over- 
whelmingly industrial. For example, in districts 3 and 6, in which 
all of the blocks were reported as industrial, the percentage of unem- 
ployment from all causes was 18.9 and 14.8, respectively. On the 
other hand, in district 1, with a predominance of professional, clerical, 
and trade occupations, the percentage of workers idle was 5.3. The 
data for individual blocks show even more conclusively greater unem- 
ployment among industrial workers, one-half of the 102 industrial 
blocks having more than 11.5 per cent of the workers unemployed 
while in blocks in which professional occupations predominated the 
corresponding median percentage of unemployment was 1.8. 

Table 2 gives in some detail the industrial or occupational distribu- 
tion of the unemployed in Philadelphia. The classification which is 
used in taking the census of the city’s school children, ~’ Jesufficiently 
detailed for the purpose for which it was designed, as not entirely 
satisfactory for use in a survey of unemployment. Very accurate 
comparisons can not be made as to the ratio of the unemployed to the 
eangleyed by occupations and industries because such information 
was not secured for the employed. 
TABLE 2._NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PERSONS UNEMPLOYED FOR ALL REASONS, 

BY INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION 















































Num- Num- 
ber of Per ber of Per 
Industry or occupation persons cent of Industry or occupation persons cent of 
unem-| total unem- | total 
ployed ployed 
ESE EEO RTS 23 0.4 || Trade and transportation: 
Dees eee... ws cece. 739 12.5 J. Spare 19 
Manufacturing: Cash girls and bundle wrap- 
Chemicals nts, drugs, dyes 67 Be eee See Te ee 13 
Cigars and tobacco. _.-..-.__. 60 1.0 Errand, messenger, and office 
eee ee ee, TRS Se ee ae 7 
ee ee ae cacuwe ae 61 1.0 hi ae seater Oa casa 338 
Food products__............_- 197 3.3 Sales — SEERA NE 24 PE SSLS EP 158 
Leather and rubber goods- -_- 75 1.3 Shipping and stock clerks--.. 75 
Machinists and metal work- Street trades................-- 39 
eA CRE IGTEACRNO kco O 518 8.8 Telephone and_ telegraph 
Printing and paper goods____- 131 2.2 Rg ie ae eae 18 
Clothing, — poe knit goods, pr ‘ Miscellaneous. .....-.....-.-- 508 
hosier y;, NS cslis in wwe te crew 1d. . | 
Wood manufacturers.___._.__ 91 1.5 Total....---..-------------- 1, 238 
Miscellaneous. -.............- 681 11.5 General: 
+ EASRER RANE Sa Sai een 767 46.7 cosatiours Midian oahigniondieendi ar 
Personal and professional service: | BmEaratawes> nt neanboeees as 
Housework in home__.___.___ 121 2.0 Laborers... --.....--..------- 397 
Domestic and personal service <n ON Se Re ee ee ae 526 
elsewhere. ---_.---.....-..- 378 6.4 No regular occupation | a 
Musicians, actors, ete... .. ._.. 64 1.1+] Not specified PER... ~~ =~ aoe 187 
Total ...-.------.------.---. 563 9.5 Se ci at aa 6, 110 
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Among the unemployed workers in manufacturing, those in the 
clothing and textile group constituted the largest proportion—15 per 
cent of all the unemployed whose occupations were reported. Com- 
paring this percentage with the estimated proportion of workers 
in the textile industries, based on United States census figures, the 
investigators conclude that unemployment was relatively more 
severe among such workers. Machinists and metal workers made up 
8.8 per cent of the unemployed, which was a greater proportion than 
such workers constituted of all occupied persons. Among the re- 
ported occupations of unemployed persons, the building trades, general 
labor, domestic and personal service, sales people, and office work 
are heavily represented. 


Unemployment and Economic Status 


WHILE it was not practicable to secure specific data from the 
families covered by the study on the economic status of their wage 
earners, certain information was available which made it feasible to 
compare unemployment and income. The school census enumerators 
making the field survey, who were familiar with conditions in their 
districts, were asked to classify the blocks included in the study as high, 
low, or medium, according to the economic status of the residents. 

None of the blocks classified as high to medium had unemployment above 10 
per cent, which was approximately the city average, while the average unem- 
ployment in this group of blocks taken as a whole was 5.6 per cent. f the 75 
blocks described as lowest in economic status, 45 experienced greater unemploy- 
ment than the eity average, while the average unemployment among the workers 
residing in these blocks was 11.7 per cent. Half of the blocks of medium eco- 
nomie character had more than 10 per cent unemployment, while the percent- 
age of idle workers in these blocks was 9.9 per cent—between the extremes for 
the other two groups. 


In the winter of 1927-28 Dr. F. R. Cawl, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, made an investigation of family incomes in Philadel- 
phia. It was found, of course, that in different sections such incomes 
varied widely from the average of the city—$2,581— being as low as 
$1,346 in South Philadelphia. and as high as $7,390 in Chestnut Hill 
and $13,409 northwest of Fairmeunt Park. In Table 3 are shown 
the estimated average incomes among the families included in the 
1929 unemployment survey, by districts, and the average per capita 


na in such families, calculated from the data gathered by Doctor 
‘awl: 


TABLE 3.—UNEMPLOY MENT AND INCOME IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS OF PHILADELPHIA 























| | | 
r | Average | Average | Average ,- 

ae Number | “<; ; >. Unemploy-|Unable to 

District »: | size of family j|per capita) 
of families} family income income ment find work 

; Percent | Per cent 
|. ee A a 2, 445 4.2 $3, 208 $769 5.3 4.1 
EES SSR eee 2, 738 4.8 2, 035 420 11.6 8.6 
NS ag 2,114 5.3 2, 321 441 15.9 14.7 
i SS Crean nae 3, 075 4.5 2, 496 558 9.9 7.2 
id vneudenucenen | 3,248 4.9 2, 210 453 9.5 6.9 
aus is RD a a i eae | 2 657 4.0 2, 341 588 14.8 11.2 
ne sec cee | $199 4.6 1, 939 418 14.6 11.8 
(| ea a | 4,922 4.3 2, 817 649 6.9 4.9 
DO eden acc upecesceccesc cece | 4, 387 3.9 2, 587 658 6.3 4.8 
NE iiiiincn cviccnnrns-cennnness | 2,836 4.4 2, 166 498 10.3 7.4 
> - 
SE ea eee ces | 31, 551 4.4 2, 440 550 10. 4 7.8 
; 
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It will be noted from the above table that in the three dist: cts 
(Nos. 1, 8, and 9) with the highest per capita income there was os. 
unemployment than in other districts. In only one district, Nv ¢ 
was there a decided exception shown to the usual tendency for unin. 
ployment to be more severe among the poorer people. 


Unemployment in Relation to Size of Family 


Since the larger families had a greater number of wage earners, 
the actual severity of unemployment is adequately measured not }yy 
the percentage of families having unemployment, but by the )or- 
centage of unemployed wage earners in each family group. The j:st 
two columns of Table 4 indicate quite clearly the more severe unein- 
ployment from all causes among very large families, except in ‘he 
case of the small group of “families” of single persons, among whom 
the percentage of unemployment was 16.5. 


TABLE 4.—UNEMPLOYMENT IN FAMILIES OF DIFFERENT SIZES 



































Families with un- | __ Persons unet 
nisin employment Rpnewand ployed 
Number in family of families usually 
Number | Per cent |°™P!oyed) Number | Per ent 

ee ads 680 91 13. 4 552 91 5 
SISSON aia Ste Dect seee ee Cpe tte 4, 967 481 9.7 6, 149 530 8.6 
INS 55 6, oaths att nether calawcru tb ue bine bulaine 5, 868 692 11.8 8, 633 797 12 
I io atc ccs ccacondacoeucb ices 6, 851 822 12.0 11, 868, 980 3 
AEROS s SST IER ery er eer opera re, 4, 929 782 15. 9 9, 716 962 9 
et Oo ets ik ee te eae 3, 501 701 20. 0 8, 014 866 18 
Rh Sigh Sia nas nas mis uiliyd Se aieicbiol 2, 068 501 24. 2 5, 338 684 x 
is chili ba a 6 cia oie en din ose Nesp 1, 248 315 25. 2 3, 530 420 9 
iliniicrhciinin weiice sipvintrash wands 679 224 33. 0 2, 154 311 14 
AES SAN SE ge Rea eee oe el gs 397 143 36. 0 1, 390 195 10 
Pa rn ee ee 185 86 46. 5 697 130 18.7 
GER SE Sc SAIS ee eens ee eer Se 88 35 39. 8 381 60 ee, 
SIU ES vd Me ey Map 48 19 39. 6 224 40 9 
i a es 19 12 63. 2 96 24 25.0 
IES ESP ne alee eh poe 12 5 41.7 67 12 17.9 
16 and more péfsons.___.........-.....-... 11 5 45. 5 57 8 14.0 

asta ails ict scppaiesiobsbssdedc adh iw ein coc 31, 551 4,914 15. 6 58, 866 6, 110 10, 4 























As indicated in the above tabulation, the families with fewer than 6 
members reported a smaller percentage of wage earners idle than the 
general average for the city—10.4 per cent. e percentage of unei- 
ployed workers in families with 6 members was 10.8, and all of the 
family groups with more than 6 members had still greater proportions 
of their wage earners idle, amounting to as much as 25 per cent in the 
case of families with 14 members. 

Of the total of 31,551 families included in the survey, 8,256 had six or more 
members. This group reported 2,750 of their 21,948 working members, or 12.5 
per cent unemployed, while unemployment among the wage, - Seseigeren or families 
with two to five members amounted to only 9 per cent. us, unemployment 
was nearly 40 per cent more severe among the large, than among the smal! 
families. As might be expected, unemployment was ter among the smal! 
group represented by ‘families of one,” consisting of single persons without 
actual family responsibilities, than among the wage earners with larger families. 


Classification of Unemployed by Sex and Age 


OF THOSE unemployed because of pram to find work, 76.6 per 
cent were males and 23.4 females. Using the United States census 
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of occupations as the basis, it is estimated that about 27 per cent of 
all persons in Philadelphia having gainful occupations are females. 
This would seem to indicate, according to the report, that unemploy- 
ment due to inability to find work was not so severe among females 
as among males, taking the city as a whole. In confirmation of this, 
it is pointed out that at the time of the survey the mercantile and 
clerical trades in which women are chiefly employed were more active 
than the industries in which male workers predominate. Almost one- 
fourth of all the unemployed persons unable to find work—nearly 
one-fifth of the males and over one-third of the females—were reported 
as being under 21 years of age. Comparing this age distribution with 
estimates based upon the 1920 census, the indications seem to be 
that unemployment was much more severe in this younger group 
than among persons 21 years of age or older. Since it was not feasible 
to obtain detailed data on the ages of the unemployed, the investiga- 
tion throws no light upon the problem of unemployment among 
middle-aged and older workers. 


Reasons for Unemployment 


InaBrLiTy to find work accounted for more than 75 per cent of the 
unemployment in the city as a whole, it being estimated that 72,700 of 
Philadelphia’s wage earners were idle at the time of the survey be- 
cause they could not find jobs. Slightly over 14.2 per cent of the 
unemployment was due to sickness, and 5 per cent to superannuation 
or old age, exclusive of those who had definitely retired and who were 
not covered in the report. Only 4.3 per cent of the unemployed 
or approximately 0.4 per cent of all persons ordinarily at work were 
reported idle because of indifference or unwillingness to work. Only 
0.1 per cent of the unemployed reported themselves idle because of 
strikes. 

Manufacturing, building trades, and ‘‘general”’ occupations, which include 
chauffeurs, helpers and laborers, showed the largest proportions unable to find 
work, while in agriculture and personal and professional service, scarcity of 
jobs was relatively less important as a cause of unemployment. In the latter 
group of occupations, where considerable numbers of women are employed, 
sickness accounted for an unusually large amount of unemployment, as was also 
true for agriculture. Old age and indifference were factors responsible for 
only a small amount of unemployment in most of the occupations, but were 
particularly important in agriculture and in the casual labor group which re- 


ported no regular occupation, and in the group for which no information on occu- 
pations could be. obtained. 


Duration of Unemployment 


Ir was found that 77 per cent of the unemployed persons had been 
without regular work for more than one month; 50.6 per cent for 
more than three months; 28.5 per cent for more than six months; 
and 11.6 per cent for over a year. When these percentages are 
applied to the 96,900 Philadelphia wage earners estimated as unem- 
ployed, 49,000 are shown to have been without regular work for over 
three months; 27,600 for over six months; and 11,200 for over a year. 

A comparison between the duration of unemployment in the differ- 
ent districts and the causes of unemployment suggests that the periods 
of idleness were probably more protracted in aon in which sick- 
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ness and superannuation were relatively more important reasons {o; 
unemployment. 

Nearly 51 per cent of all the unemployed had had no regular jo} 
for over three months as compared with 46 per cent of those who were 
idle because they could not find work, while 61.2 per cent of those viy- 
ing sickness as a reason for unemployment and 88.8 per cent of the 
superannuated had had no regular work for the same length of time. 
Only 5.8 per cent of those reported unemployed because they could 
not find work had been over a year without regular work, while 26 6 
per cent of the idle because of sickness and 55.4 per cent of the super. 
seeeeie are recorded as being more than 12 months without regula; 
jobs. 

The duration of unemployment because of inability to find work 
was markedly more protracted among males than among females, as 
indicated by the percentages presented in Table 5: | 


TABLE 5.—TIME LOST BY PERSONS UNABLE TO FIND WORK SINCE LAST REGULAk 
JOB, BY SEX 




















Time lost | Males Females Total 
FE eae FSR NE SS ae ee 

Per cent Per cent | Per cent 
ae ly eB ie ls a Pe ay ae ee co 100. 0 100. 0 | 1 100.0 
More than 1 month------------ pias debblag chance =e EN ee en Aa 77.8 67.9 75.6 
More than 3 months____---- Sik el ie SC EL Deir ree Eee ES Rata Se: 48.3 37.7 | 46, ( 
More than 6 months__----_- Pe ic slate eee ee Os a i el 23. 0 17.6 | 21. & 
NT i ee Cenc cee amab aon 6. 2 4.1 5 

} 





1 Included 292 unemployed who did not specify time lost since last regular job. 





As previously pointed out, the proportion of negroes unemploved 
was relatively greater than the proportion of whites. Negroes, how- 
ever, had less protracted periods of unemployment; for example, 
only 2.1 per cent of the unemployed negroes tad been out of regular 
work for over a year, ac comparéd with 6.6 per cent of the unem- 
ployed white persons. 


Other Studies of Unemployment Being Carried on by the University of 
Pennsylvania 


Amone other studies now under way under the direction of the 
department of industrial research of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, are: 


A study of the occupational experiences of 1,000 applicants for work at repre- 
sentative industrial and mercantile establishments in Philadelphia. 
Technological changes as a cause of labor displacement in the metal industry. 
Methods of finding jobs in the hosiery industry. 
Factors responsible for the decline of employment during recent years in thie 
manufacturing industries of Pennsylvania. 
j erosion of indicators of industrial and employment conditions in Phil«- 
elphia. 
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for Hynemployment in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1929, with Comparison of 
Conditions in Columbus, Ohio, in 1921 to 1925 
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By Frep C. Croxton and FrepErRicK E. Croxton 
Introduction 


ARLY in November, 1929, a study was made of unemployment 

in Buffalo, N. Y., following the same method that was used in a 
sries of five studies in Columbus, Ohio, in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
and 1925. The period of the year covered was approximately the 
same in each of the six studies. Certain results of the several studies 
are here brought together. 

The first study in Columbus ' was made during the last week of 
October and the first few days of November, 1921, for the purpose of. 
assisting the Mayor’s Emergency Committee on Unemployment in 
determining the extent of unemployment and underemployment at 
that time. The study included approximately one-tenth of the gain- 
fully employed population of the city and afforded an excellent basis 
] for determining conditions which then existed. It was realized, 

however, that practically no information was available with reference 
‘ [ito the usual extent of unemployment in industrial communities, and 
*) Bithe suggestion was therefore made by the committee that similar 
“0 Mistudies be conducted at the same time of year for a series of years. 
“.’ EEIt was further suggested that the first series should be followed b 
other series at different seasons of the year. The studies for the fall 
season—the last week of October or the week of the last days of 
October and the first days of November—were continued and the 
" TBresults are available for the five years, 1921 to 1925, inclusive.” 
Te In April, 1929, plans were made by the writers and the New York 
“hi Department of Labor to begin a:series of similar studies in cities of 
“! fBthat State. The plan involved cooperation of colleges and. univer- 
sities and in the limited time available Buffélo was the only city in 
which such cooperation could be developed on a scale sufficiently 
large. .The results of the Buffalo study have just been published.’ 
The house-to-house canvass was made in Buffalo during the first 
week of November, 1929, and the major inquiry was with reference 
to employment status on November 4. The canvass was made b 
approximately 160 upper-class students in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Buffalo, University of Buffalo, and Canisius College.. These 
students were given necessary instructions and supervision and were, 
- Hin most instances, allowed class credit for the work. The data ob- 
tained were tabulated by the Bureau of Statistics and Information 
of the New York Department of Labor. 
he The house-to-house canvass in the several studies in Columbus was 
made by students enrolled in the classes in economic statistics and 
in social statistics of Ohio State University, and a considerable part of 
the data was tabulated by these same groups. 

Three identical industrial areas were covered by each of the five 
studies in Columbus. Nine industrial areas were studied in Buffalo. 
In both cities all the areas covered were within the city limits. 
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'For details of this study see Labor Review, April, 1922. 
1 For details t 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 409. 
Ag§8 bulletin No. 163, of the New York Department of Labor. 
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Information concerning employment status was enumerated 5, al 
males 18 years of age or over (except those in school) and fo: hosp 
females who were usually gainfully employed.‘ 

These studies, therefore, include some males who would be ex: \ided 
from certain other studies of unemployment, as, for instance, { |\6 go. 
called ‘‘unemployables” and “aged men.”’ These studies, how ever 
seek not only to determine for the considerable number of | ope 
enumerated, the employment status at the definite time of the <1 dy. 
but also through a series of studies to learn something of the co: <tant 
personal and family burden arising from unemployment and _jiiider. 
employment. Separation in tabulation of those who are unem)loy- 
able either from mental or physical disability or from age woul be 
desirable but difficult, for, except in cases of very advanced ave or 
extreme disability, many are found working who are as old or as 
disabled as so-called unemployables. 


Summary of Findings of Buffalo Study 


Tue Buffalo study, covering 15,164 persons, disclosed 821 who were 
totally unemployed because of inability to find work; thus 5.4 per 
cent of normally employed wage earners were unemployed for this 
reason. There were 1,509 who were totally unemployed (all causes 
combined), and 981 who had only part-time work. Thus of the 
whole group, 16.4 per cent were either idle or only partly employed. 
Of the unemployed from whom data as to the duration of idleness 
could be obtained, 50 per cent of the men had been out of work 
less than 10 weeks, and 50 per cent more than 10 weeks, while the 
corresponding percentages for the women were 62.8 and 37.2. 

’ The greatest cause of unemployment reported was slack work: 
54.5 per cent of the males and 58.8 per cent of the females ouit of 
work were idle for this reason. Sickness or injury was the next most 
potent reason for idleness, causing the unemployment of 21.2 per cent 
of the men and 22.4 per cent of the women. Old age or retirement 
was also an important cause of unemployment among the men (18.7 
per cent) but comparatively unimportant among the women (3.6 per 


cent). 
Scope of Studies 


TaBLE 1 shows the number of persons covered in the Buffalo study 
and each of the five Columbus studies. The variation in number 
in the Columbus studies was due partly to movements of population 
and partly to completeness of coverage. A large part of the shortuge 
in 1924 was due to the fact that four subdistricts were omitted due 
to the incapacity of several of the student enumerators. The varia- 
tion in numbers included from this latter cause is believed to have 
introduced no selective error in the study. 


— 





‘ Thus all housewives were omitted, as were also all women who worked outside the home, on « part: 
time basis, in addition to housework. Those women were included who were working full tiie for 
pay or and those who were working part time for pay or profit, or who were idle, but who would 
work time for pay or profit if such full-time employment were availa 
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T,\BLE 1.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS REPORTING EMPLOYMENT STATUS, BY SEX 











Fe- | Both 
males | sexes | 


| 
| 





Fe- Both 


City and year Males males | sexes 


City and year Males 








15, 164 Columbus—Continued: 

















pafinlo: MOBS 22 55 12,331 | 2,833 

Columbus: , | AES 10, 172 2, 126 12, 299 
rr pe dE a Ae a 9,119 | 1,967! 11,086 | ERR, 8,947 | 1,887 | 10,834 
109S... actus etalk dele 9,984 | 2,137 | 12,121 | SeeeNroomde stay: 10,017 | 2134! 12/151 








Data as to nativity were obtained from 15,030 persons in the 
Buffalo study and from 11,240 persons in the 1921 Columbus study. 
Of those in Buffalo 78.3 per cent were native whites, 1.5 per cent 
were colored, and 20.2 per cent were foreign born. The correspond- 
ing percentages in Columbus were 79.4, 7.1, and 13.5 per cent. The 
Buffalo enumeration included a larger proportion of native white 
and a correspondingly smaller proportion of foreign born than was 
shown in the na, population given by the 1920 census. It is quite 
probable, however, that there has been a marked reduction during 
the nine intervening years in the proportion of foreign born in Buffalo 
and in many other industrial cities. The Columbus enumeration 
included a larger proportion of foreign born and a smaller proportion 
of native colored than the general population, but the Columbus 
study did not include the East Long Street section, which was at 
that time-the most thickly populated Negro section. Among the 
foreign born enumerated, Germans show the highest number in both 
cities, while Italians were the second highest. Other groups numer- 
ically important in Buffalo were Poles and Canadians, and in Colum- 
bus, Magyar. These four first-mentioned groups comprised 70 per 
cent of the total number of foreign born enumerated in Buffalo. 

The industrial distribution of all persons enumerated is shown in 
Table 2. In the 1921 study in Columbus, the self-employed (except 
professional and contractors) were not shown separately. A large 
proportion of such persons would be classified under trade and 
transportation. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS ENUMERATED! 



































Number 
Columbus 
Industry group —* ; 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Atprictt ven cbeccd 69 59 | 61 40 42 
POUNCE tk teen en me 562 295 27 319 295 292 
Happen pa ptonenc EE SERENE 116 95 60 57 29 12 
omestic perso: RIE as Bae aaa 777 

Government employees (other than teachers)... ____ 919 } 1,151 | 1,320) 1,189) 1,224) 1,206 

Trade and transportation: 
Retail and wholesale trade...............______- 1,693 | 1,225; 1,007/| 1,213/ 1,058 1, 059 
Te A RTE: 254 157 123 145 123 154 
Railway, express, gas, electric light.._...__._.._. 1,757 | 1,362 | 1,295 | 1,481] 1,313] 1,553 
Water emmpertadion  nttg hee SPER aS, gg AR ABRs SARE SOS SOE 
0 ie > ORE ER a Re nee ee 696 535 535 450 487 514 
pie ee a a ee 4,487 |} 3,279 | 2,960] 3,289); 2,981 3 280 











' This table does not include a few persons not reporting as to industry group. 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS ENUMERATED—Continu: | 






















































































Number—Continued 
Columbus 
Industry group ae, - 5 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | jy95 
| 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits: 
Building trades, contractors___..............-.-- 347 } 866 253 332 313 | 398 
Building trades, wage earners___......______-._- 384 822 770 759 0639 
Clay, glass, and stone products______...._...-_-- 98 407 382 463 345 499 
Food and kindred products_---.........._-- ted 627 606 564 566 538 632 
Iron and steel and their products____._______-.-- 1,456 | 1,316 | 1,689} 1,792] 1,273 1, 354 
Metal products, other than iron and steel-- -_-_-- 211 119 95 86 72 43 
Paper, printing, and publishing___.____..._.-_-- 290 308 305 300 306 36] 
Wearing = | ___ a aRRRRE aS re RR ecty 522 863 892 804 660 | 807 
Automobiles, parts, and tires.._...._.._.....__-- 1, 068 539 501 428 472 59] 
We nee ae eg ey pie 1, 458 795 600 654 505 624 
ees IRIS aa rine cae aa 6,961] 5,819] 6,103 | 6,195] 5,243| 6, 208 
Labor (not otherwise specified)...__.._._.__._______- 78 264 86 157 43} 99 
a RR a a Aaa oe 1, 063 (2) 877 926 714 870 
I ee ll ETS RESP: SST eae 
Grand total..._______- oe nt be eee 15, 026 | 10,972 | 11,751 | 12,193 | 10,669 | 12, 0x9 
Per cent 
ic la a cei nore sins pein ihieninsetaeiinaidicnel 0. 6 0.5 0.5 | 0.4 0.3 
| SSS EEE liens eae eee Pe eee 3.7 27 2.4 2.6 | 2.8 24 
— on F penntahn spenied) TE eens eae : : .9 5 5 —- l 
omestic and personal service.__..............._..-- 5. v m 
Government employees (other than teachers) - - - -__- 6.1 } 10.5 11.3 9.8 11. 5 10. 
Trade and transportation: , oe 
Retail and wholesale trade-_..................--. 11.3 11.2 8.6 9.9 9.9 8.8 
Telegraph and telephone-_-_-___ Ass AE SRS Td A 17 14 10 12 1.2 1.3 
Railway, express, e. electric light............-- 11.7 12.4 11.0 12.1 12.3 12.8 
io oe iene occoneancie ef Brags esse ye AO ee 
Use. cals SETS EIR SS ER OTR ee ROE 5 AE RORY 46 4.9 46 3.7 4. 6 | 4.3 
CSR RR Ne ALES SSS a na RR el 29. 9 29.9 25. 2 26.9 28. 0 21:3 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits: 
Building trades, contractors..._......_.........- 23 } 7.9 { 2.2 2.7 2.9 3.3 
Building trades, wage earners.__.._...._.___.... 5.9 : 7.0 6.3 7.1 8.0 
Clay, glass, and stone products_____..._......_.. .6 3.7 3.3 3. 8 3. 2 3.5 
F and kindred products-__.___.___. iis Aer 4.2 5.5 48 46 5. 0 5.2 
Iron and steel and their products___..___.__.__._- | 9.7 12.0 14.4 14.7 11.9 11.2 
Metal products, other than iron and steel____-_-_- L4 1.1 .8 Pe a 4 
Paper, printing, and publishing. ___....__..._.-- 1.9 2.8 2.6 25 2.9 3.0 
Wearing gee ES on dcsascvacestacts 3.5 7.9 7.6 6. 6 6. 2 6.7 
Automobi ME MN iS ia sn aaein windvwess 7.1 4.9 43 3.5 4.4 4.9 
EO I Tar eae aR eR ae ee nC emery ee 9.7 us 5.1 5.4 4.7 5,2 
papi. oh Sedde cad. vsacck bus vabpieiies 46.3 53. 0 52.1 50. 8 49. 0 | 1.4 
Labor (not otherwise specified)._.__.._____...__.-.-- 5 24 .7 lS 
Seremummovea persems..... ......... 2 - ee Z. ; (2) 7.8 7.6 6.7 7.2 
I an re Si i ee abs wees Cy Pee SEEN Ee ed , 
EE OTE 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 ~~ 100.0 

















2 Not computed separately in this year. 


Employment Status 


In acu of the six studies the major inquiries concerning each 
individual included in the enumeration were as to his employment 
status at the time of the study—that is, whether he had a full-time 
job, or, if not, what Hap we of usual full time he was working, 0’, 
if idle, the cause and duration of the idleness. 
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As here used, the classification ‘‘idle,”’ or unemployed, includes 
voluntary as well as involuntary unemployment. A very few per- 
sons reported that they quit their former job to seek other work, and 
undoubtedly a few persons who were reported “retired” took that 
step of their own volition, and also a few were retired on pension for 
disability. 

Table 3 shows the employment status of all persons enumerated. 

For both males and females, the per cent idle was higher in Buffalo 
in 1929 than in any of the five years in Columbus except 1921, which 
was a year of marked unemployment. The per cent of enumerated 
males employed part time was lower in Buffalo in 1929 than in 
Columbus in 1921, 1924, and 1925, while the per cent of females on 
part time was lower in Buffalo in 1929 than in any of the five years 
1921 to 1925 in Columbus. 


TABLE 3.-EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS ENUMERATED, BY SEX 



















































































Number 
Columbus 
Sex and employment status — bois 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
i ig ig ge elect eter een ene ce Se? | 
Males: | 
Employed— 
En ERIE Oe pera OS Re OAL DOE eet 10, 157 6, 853 8, 646 8, 896 7, 053 8, 251 
Part time— 
Two-thirds but less than full time___-_-__. 374 241 209 275 464 425 
One-half but less than two-thirds_-___-__-_- 310 | 540 272 255 414 373 
One-third but less than one-half________- 79 99 40 46 131 80 
eee caeees Oeee-third._ ..... -...........-- 32 57 22 9 35 4] 
RARE RRR ge SR id oe epee oa 38 (4) (4) (4) (1) (4) 
MS ee ues ee etek 833 937 543 585 1, 044 919 
jo ANS RN A SS oD FEES REY ea 1, 341 1, 329 795 692 850 847 
—— -—— ___4, 
RES pean epee ane eee SSA, 12,331 | 9,119 | 9,984 | 10,173 | 8,947 | 10,017 
Females: 
Employed— 
a ee 2, 517 1, 629 1, 808 1, 862 1, 534 1, 761 
Part time— 
Two-thirds but less than full time_-_-_-_-_-_- 48 39 62 50 75 96 
One-half but less than two-thirds__-_____- 62 102 120 96 116 104 
One-third but less than one-half..._.___- 18 30 44 29 50 43 
Less than one-third. ._..............._-- 12 11 38 9 17 17 
a ie 8} () (') (') ote BBS. 
A a a 8 a ee 148 182 264 184 258 260 
DI al a 168 156 65 80 95 113 
II tos eg 2, 833 1, 967 2, 137 2, 126 1, 887 2, 134 




















1 Omitted from this table in the Columbus studies. 
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TaBLE 3.-EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS ENUMERATED, BY SEX—. 
Per cent 








Columbus 





Sex and employment status =" 
1923 





Males: 
Employed— 
Full time 











Two-thirds but less than full time 
One-half but less than two-thirds 
One-third but less than one-half 
Less than one-third 

Not reported 

















Total, males 








Females: 
Employed— 
TERRE EEE Re teense ee crete ea eg a 








Part time— 
Two-thirds but less than full time 
One-half but less than two-thirds 
One-third but less than one-half ; ; 
Less than one-third ‘ ( , ay 

1 





5.2 9.3 12.4 8.7 
5.9 7.9 3.0 3.8 





























"100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100 0 


ay” atari a aa Se gp Na Ea | 





1 Omitted from this table in the Columbus studies. 


Table 4 shows the proportion of employment and the proportion of 
idleness when part time is expressed in terms of equivalent full time. 


TABLE 4.—-EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS ENUMERATED, IN TERMS OF Eq! IV- 
ALENT FULL TIME! 








ee eg Per cent of time i: 





City and year 
Females 
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reduced to full-time optreiens by consi each group employed part time :s con- 
t. Thus all t jens go oe but less than time” have been 
five-sixths of the time one-sixth loyed ‘‘one-ha!f but 
time” seven-twelfths of the time and idle fi of the time, ete. 


as 
Ties tow Whe were emmghdped faust thane Der Cid net revert the fractional time worked were not inc|uded 


in this table. 


On the basis indicated in Table 4 the males enumerated in Builalo 


showed 86.9 per cent pg dime and 13.1 per centidleness. During 
the five years covered in Columbus, idleness of males varied from: 8.6 
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per cent in 1923 to 18.6 per cent in 1921. Over the 5-year period 
nales in Columbus averaged 87.6 per cent of employment and 12.4 
per cent of idleness, while the females averaged 90.4 per cent of 
employment and 9.6 per cent of idleness. 

Kor ready comparison and also to provide a usable measure of 
unemployment and underemployment, as far as may be disclosed by 
these six studies, the data in Table 5 are expressed in terms of “per 
thousand enumerated ”’ rather than in the form of percentages. 


TaBLE 85. SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS ENUMERATED, BY SEX 





















































Number 
Columbus 
Sex and employment status — 
1921 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
Males: : 
Employed full time. -__-......-..--.-- 10, 157 6, 853 8, 646 8, 896 7, 053 | 8, 251 
Employed part time. ____.........-__- 833 937 543 585 1, 044 919 
Ge Se dias cnn nnicaecusiten 1, 341 1, 329 795 692 850 847 
sina ice nan aceeite 12, 331 9, 119 9,984| 10,173| 8,947| 10,017 
Females: | 
Employed full time. ._........---..--- 2, 517 1, 629 1, 808 1,862} 1.534 1, 761 
Employed part time: .._..........-... 148 182 264 184 | 258 260 
PSE Se ae ee ra 168 156 65 80 | 95 113 
Total___.- 5 OOD Sc aed 2, 833 | 1, 967 2, 137 2.126 | 1, 887 | 2, 134 
Rate per thousand enumerated 
Males: 
Employed full time___.........._..--- 824 751 866 874 788 824 
Employed part time. .._.............. 67 103 54 58 117 91 
PEE a 109 146 80 68 95 85 
Females: 
Employed full time. _____- Lids iota acai 889 828 846 876 813 825 
Employed part time---_--_.......--.-- 52 93 124 86 137 122 
FE SN 2 a ar ree 59 79 30 38 50 53 























The above table shows that, of every thousand males enumerated 
in Buffalo in 1929, 109 were idle, 67 had only part-time work, and 
824 were employed full time. In Columbus the year which showed 
the most favorable employment conditions for males was 1923, with 
68 idle, 58 employed part time, and 874 employed full time per 
thousand enumerated. For the five enumerations in Columbus the 
fi for males was 95 idle, 84 employed part time, and 821 em- 
ployed full time per thousand males enumerated, and the average 
for females was 50 idle, 112 employed part time, and 838 employed 
full time per thousand females enumerated. 

Data for Columbus were not tabulated to show employment status 
by nativity. The results for Buffalo disclosed that among the males 
the native colored had the highest per cent idle and also the highest 
per cent —— ed part time. The foreign born had the next highest 
rate, while the lowest percentage was that of the native whites. 
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Duration of Unemployment 


TABLE 6 shows for those who were idle and reported as to ihe 
duration of idleness the number and per cent who had been contiiiu- 
ously unemployed for a period less than 10 weeks and those who had 
been continously unemployed for 10 weeks or longer. As this taile 
shows, 50 per cent of the unemployed males in Buffalo had been con- 
tinuously idle for 10 weeks or longer, while in Columbus the proportion 
ranged from 44.8 in 1923 to 66.7 in 1921. 


TABLE 6.—DURATION OF IDLENESS OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS, BY SEX! 












































Number 
Males Females 
RRR aan Se 
esa is ae Idle less | Idle 10 |, Total re-| tale tess | Idle 10 | TOt*! re- 
than 10 | weeks or PO ane @S| than 10 | weeks or POrtne us 
weeks longer sans weeks longer | ‘°,¢Ura 
| tio 
wade: 0... 5:5. Ae PRES ge 639 642| 1, 281 | 98 58 | 136 
Columbus: | 
eR ee REE PRA ea OAT 407 817 1, 224 | 66 67 | 133 
1922... _. PE RIE ot RRS Et 247 443 690 | 36 19 | 55 
EA SSSI IR Ean Aan eae oes Tee sia a me | 351 285 636 53 26 79 
(SER Deal REAR esi aa ths AT RMAE xd 396 327 7 56 31 87 
IS RA ER et CDRP SY sey Cale Tremere eae 378 447 825 | 73 39 | 12 
Per cent 
TEESE pee ree ray a 50. 0 50. 0 100. 0 62.8 37.2 100. 0 
Columbus 
I a i ra | 33. 3 66. 7 100. 0 49. 6 50. 4 | 100.0 
1922___ sini 35.8 64. 2 100. 6 65. 5 34. 5 100. 0 
1023... Pape 55. 2 44.8 100. 0 67.1 32.9 100.0 
1924__ Pree 54.8 45.2 100. 0 64.4 35. 6 100.0 
a a 45.8 54.2 100. 0 65. 2 34.8 100. 0 














1 Includes only persons reporting as to duration of unemployment. 
Cause of Unemployment 


TaBLE 7 shows the cause of unemployment as reported for those 
who were idle. 

The first two sections of the table give the numbers reporting under 
each specified cause and the number per thousand enumerated. The 
number of males idle by reason of slack work, per thousand enumerated, 
was 59 in Buffalo in 1929 and varied in Columbus from 22 in 1922 to 
109 in 1921. The constancy of the rate idle by reason of sickness or 
injury is striking, as the range for the six studies is only from 18 to 
26 per thousand males enumerated and from 13 to 20 per thousand 
females enumerated. The range in number of males idle by reason 
of old x ie retirement is from 10 to 20 per thousand enumerated. 

The third section of the table shows for those unemployed the per 
cent idle for each specified cause. This section is maf upon only 
the number reporting as to cause of unemployment. Among males 
enumerated, slack work affected a greater number of persons than any 
other cause in each of the studies except that of Columbus in 1922. 
Second in numerical importance was sickness or injury. Strike 
formed an important cause in Columbus in 1922, but was reported 
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as a cause in only a very few instances in other years. In the Buffalo 
enumeration in 1929 only one person reported ‘‘strike” as the cause 
of idleness. In the study in Columbus in 1921, when unemployment 
was more serious than at the time of any of the other studies, ‘‘slack 
work” so far overshadowed other causes that apparently some 
persons reported that cause who, under better employment condi- 
tions, might have reported sickness or old age as the cause of idleness. 


TABLE 7.—CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY SEX 




































































Number 
—————————____ a ——— = nee : == — 
| Columbus 
Sex and cause of unemployment — | sie a cea l ba aaorse i es 
1021 {| 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
j | 
Males: | | | 
inal Se oo on a 724 992 | 219 | 253 452 | 343 
Sickest G8 Sages. ~~ 2-2 ------------ 282 164 | 257 221 191 | 255 
Old age or retirement -_-.-_..._.._.__._- 248 91 145 169 134 | 198 
Miscellaneous or no* reported ____.___- 87 82 | 1174 49 | 73 | 51 
———— 2 } , SN EY eles 
i SA SO Ee 1, 341 1,329 795 | 692 80 | 847 
Females: | 
Sg AS SOS Catala: 97 Zi 19 | 20 39 €0 
Sickness or injury ------------- aie Pee 37 38 31 | “4 27 42 
Old age or retirement ----_._-.-____--- 6 29 10 | § 10 | 7 
Miscellaneous or not reported ____.____ 28 2 5 | G 19 | 4 
Ula es snc cde cose 168 | 156 65 K) Qh | 113 
aCe ae SRR Ms Pots eee | Se Mer i te PET Th er Seer eeens Nae ane ae 
Rate per thousand enumerated 
Males: 
RG ea idee nko n----.---5---+-- 59 109 22 25 ] 34 
Sickness or injury _---_---..---- pb oan 2B 18 26 22 2] 26 
Old age or retirement._.______..._._..-- 20 10 15 16 15 26 
Miscellaneous or not reported --_-...-- 7 9 217 | 5 ® § 
Females: 
gS SRE RI 34 44 9 14 21 2k 
Sigma meee ct 13 19 14 16 14 vy. 
Old age or retirement________________.. 2 15 5 4 5 
Miscellaneous or not reported _______-_. 10 1 2 + 10 2 
Per cent # 
Males: 
CU Wd... ..- +. - ----- ne 54.5 79.4 28. 0 37.5 | 55.5 40.8 
Siokmeas ar Miury. jk 21.2 13. 1 32.8 32.8 23.5 30. 3 
Old or retirement... Sed 18.7 y 18.5 25.1 16.5 23 
Mis ee oe oie * 5.6 3 420.7 4.6 4.5 1.4 
Females: 
ee ee 58.8 56.5 30. 7 36.3 43.3 53.1 
Sickness or injury_........._.........- 22. 4 24.7 50.0 42.5 30. 0 37.2 
Old or ret: | SR See 3.6 18.8 16.1 10.0 | 11.1 6.2 
M alice ecachumnes ee Giga icces 32 11.2) 15.6 3.5 




















‘Including 153 idle because of strike. 

Including 15 per thousand idle because of strike. 

‘Based upon only the number reporting cause of unemployment. 
‘ Including 19.5 per cent idle because of strike. 


Duration and Cause of Unemployment 


TaBLE 8 presents a comparative summary of the percentage of 
males unemployed because of slack work or because of sickness or 
injury. No percentages are shown for females, owing to the small 
number involved. 

This table shows wide fluctuations in the percentage idle for any 
specified length of time because of slack work. Thus, the percentage 
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idle for less than four weeks because of slack work varied from 
in Columbus in 1921 to 55.7 in Columbus in 1923. Idleness fo: 
same length of time because of sickness or injury shows fluctua 
from 12.1 per cent in Columbus in 1921 to 30.4 per cent in Colu: 
in 1923. 


TaBLE 8.—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF MALES IDLE BECAUSE OF SLACK 
OR BECAUSE OF SICKNESS OR INJURY! 








| Per cent of males unemployed because Per cent of males unemployed be. 


of slack work, who were idle— Sickness or injury, who were 





City and year 


than 4 than 10 | weeks or! than 2 than 4 than 10 | « 


| 
Less Less | Ten | Less Less Less | 
weeks | longer | weeks weeks 





Buffalo: 1929 | 9.1) 30.9) 18. 0 
Columbus: 
65. 32.1 


40. ; 26. 4 
17. ‘ 30. 4 
36. 5. 21. 2 
24. 4 














1 Includes only persons reporting as to cause and duration of unemployment. 


Industry and Employment Status 


Tue Buffalo study presents data relative to industry separately 
for males and females, but unfortunately the Columbus compilations 
show such information only for both sexes combined. Table 9 shows 
for all — enumerated the employment status in each of the thirce 


general industry groups—domestic and personal service, trade and 
transportation, and manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 


TABLE 9.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN THREE GENERAL INDUSTRY GROUPS, BOT 
SEXES COMBINED! 


Number 








Employed part 
time— 





Industry group and city ful than 


two- 
thirds of 
full 





— 
~ 


Domestic and personal service:. 
Buffal 


Sessa SHRKES SESSRS 


PREPS Preps 























Fa 
s 


Fipededies Gulp patealld bipactihg ww ts tndully Gooey Gad 
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Tapi.E 9—EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN THREE GENERAL INDUSTRY GROUPS, BOTH 
SEXES COMBINED—Continued 


























Per cent 
Employed part | 
time— 
Em- | 
Industry group and city Year ployed Two- | Less | Idle Total 
| full | thirds than 
| time | tient fone two- 
| than full — of | 
| time time | 
| 
-_— = — LL ee ae es as — | 
Domestic and personal service: | 
Buffalo___.--.--------------------------------- | 1929 | 87.4 | 1.1 29| 86) 100.0 
Crs aie aia sss ong Seo wn ine See | 1921 | 81.9) 1.3 8.8 8.0 100. 0 
1922 | 81.5 3.3 11.3 3.9 | 100. 0 
| 1928 85.3 e 2.0 5.7 6.0 | ° 100.0 
| 1924 | 83.5 3.0 7.6 5.9 | 100. 0 
} 1925 77.3 4.4 8.2 10. 1 100. 0 
Trade and transportation: 
Buteitte. cada 5S 5: ee re eM ee ede | 1929 | 91.3 1.1 a 6.1 100. 0 
Cot aseess en <+5--.5 ini. ecco so eh as tae Sanaa 1921 88. 3 1.0 3. 5 is 100. 0 
1922 88. 9 1.2 2. 6 7.4 100. 0 
1923 93. 4 1.8 1.4 3.5 100. 0 
1924 91.7 2.2 2.3 3. 8 100. 0 
1925 91.4 1.4 2.1 5. 1 100. 0 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits: 
Bere nes wa ee tases Libel 1929 78. 4 4.9 4.8 11.9 100. 0 
CI in Sot nso ou Soko c a tceeencececeel ee 72. 2 3.9 10. 0 13.9 100. 0 
| 1922 88.8 2.8 3.8 4.6 100. 0 
| 1923 85. 4 3.5 4.5 6.6 100. 0 
| 1924 72.9 8.0 10. 2 8.9 100. 0 
| 1925 79.1 6.4 6.5 | 8.0) 100.0 











While a larger proportion of persons was employed full time in 
domestic and personal service in Buffalo in 1929 than in any of the 
earlier years in Columbus, there was also a greater percentage of per- 
sons idle in Buffalo than in any other year in Columbus save 1925. 
Those employed part time, however, constituted a smaller proportion 
in Buffalo than in any of the Columbus studies. In trade and 
transportation the per cent of persons idle in Buffalo was smaller than 
in 1921 or 1922 in Columbus and likewise the per cent of persons 
working full time was greater in Buffalo than in either 1921 or 1922 
in Columbus. In manufacturing and mechanical pursuits in Buffalo 
there was a greater percentage of persons idle than in any year in 
Columbus except 1921. A larger proportion were working full time 
in Buffalo than in Columbus in either 1921 or 1924. Part-time 
workers in this industry in Buffalo were relatively more numerous 
than in either 1922 or 1923 in Columbus. 

Table 10 shows the employment for all persons enumerated in four 
of the industries most important from the standpoint of numbers 
reported in the several enumerations. In retail and wholesale trade 
the p@r cent of persons idle in Buffalo was approximately the same as 
in Columbus in 1921 and in 1925. Of those persons engaged in retail 
and wholesale trade in Buffalo 6.2 per cent were idle; in Columbus the 
per cent idle varied from 2.8 in 1922 to 6.2 in 1921. The per cent of 
persons employed full time was 91.4 in Buffalo and varied in Columbus 
from 89.5 in 1921 to 94.7 in 1923. In railway, express, gas, and 
electzic light 6.7 per cent of those enumerated in Buffalo were idle and 
90.8 per cent were employed full time. In this same industry in 
Columbus the per cent of persons idle ranged from 3.6 in 1923 to 13.2 
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in 1922 and the per cent employed full time varied from 83.0 in | 929 
to 91.8 in 1923. In the building trades in Buffalo very severe wiem- 
ployment was shown. Of those enumerated in this industry 2) 4 
per cent were idle, 10.6 per cent were on part time, and but 67.8 
per cent were employed full time. Nearly one out ‘of every three 
persons in this industry was either idle or on part time. The ost 
severe year in this industry in Columbus was 1921, when 13.3 per cent 
were idle and 14.2 were on part time. However, in 1925 there was 
nearly as much unemployment, for 12.3 per cent. were idle and 14.5 
per cent were on part time. The proportion of persons in the building 
trades in Columbus who were idle varied from 5.6 per cent in 1922 
to 13.3 per cent in 1921. Very. marked fluctuations were present in 
the per cent of those idle in the iron and steel industry in olumbus, 
In 1922 the percentage of idle was 5.1, while in 1921 it was 26.8. 
The proportion of persons on part time in the iron and steel industry 
in Columbus ranged from 5.4 per cent in 1922 to 23.3 per cent in 1921, 
In 1921 in Columbus the proportion of those who were either idle or 
on part time was 50.1 per cent, or almost exactly one out of every two 

rsonsin theindustry. In Buffalo 10.2 per cent of those enumerated 
in this industry were idle, 9.6 were on part time, and 80.2 were em- 
ployed full time. 


TaBLeE 10.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN FOUR IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES, BOTH SEXEs 
COMBINED! 


Number 








Employed part 
time— 





: : 
Industry and city ful , Tess than Idle | Total 
two- 
thirds of 
full time 





Retail and wholesale trade: 


ne nduswbdeun 


Railway, express, gas, and electric light: 
Buffalo 


BSRSE SREBS 


ae 


Mansioseoting iron and steel and their products: 
uffalo 


$5 B28 


— a 
- el * 
on 
att fe 
-_ _ 


enBe & 


ee 
he 
— 


123 
167 























1 Includes only persons reporting as to industry and as to employment status. 
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TABLE 10.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS IN FOUR IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES, BOTH SEXES 
: COMBINED—Continued 






































Per cent 
Employed part | 
time— | 
Em- 
Industry and city Year —— hea _ than Idle Total 
time bat less two- 
than full | thirds of 
time full time 
Retail and wholesale trade: 
I er ison tba dirdncd din min anni ween at iy 1929 91.4 1.0 1.4 6. 2 100. 0 
CII LO le co cede ce cedeecs 1921 89. 5 ie 3.9 6.2 100. 0 
1922 92. 9 11 3.2 2.8 100. 0 
1923 94. 7 .4 1.8 3.1 100. 0 
1924 92. 7 .9 2.9 3.6 100. 0 
1925 90. 5 12 » 6.1 100. 0 
Railway, express, gas, and electric light: 
"a aang Re ee oe 1929 90. 8 1.4 Li 6.7 100. 0 
Ce cn ce 1921 85. 8 2.0 2.7 9.5 100. 0 
1922 83. 0 1.5 23 13. 2 100. 0 
1923 91.8 3.2 1.4 3.6) 100.0 
1924 89. 4 4.0 1.9 4.7 100. 0 
1925 91.4 2.0 2.0 4.6 100. 0 
Building trades—wage earners and contractors: 
DN Sik bie cated cide nace diced see derinws 1929 67.8 2.9 OF | 21.6 100. 0 
Ce as a a ell 1921 72. 5 2.9 11.3 13. 3 100. 0 
1922 85. Bs 2.5 6.1 5.6 100. 0 
1923 84. 2.3 5.6 7.4 100. 0 
1924 72.8 §.7 9.7 11.8 100. 0 
1925 73. 2 5.4 9.1 12.3 100. 0 
Manufacturing iron and steel and their products: 
OS EEE eas aI ea StRe ree Meiaes Spiaar SP eee e 1929 80. 2 6. 1 3.5 10. 2 100. 0 
eaten navegcunachees ccaal 1921 49.9 5.3 18.0 26. 8 100. 0 
1922 89. 5 2.8 2.6 5.1 100. 0 
1923 83. 5 4.9 3.4 8.2 100. 6 
1924 70. 1 9.7 ih. 2 9.1 100. 0 
1925 74.7 12.3 5.0 8.0 100. 0 
Conclusion 


CoMPARATIVELY few studies of unemployment have been made in 
this country. The conditions disclosed by those which have been 
made, in conjunction with other available information, ought to com- 
mand careful consideration with a view to the development of meas- 
ures for reducing involuntary unemployment and underemployment 
to the minimum. 

The six studies here compared show that there is a heavy burden 
to be borne even when industrial conditions are considered approxi- 
mately normal. The males idle or having only part-time work, per 
thousand enumerated, as shown by these six studies were: 

















City and year Idle cores 

TS i a OR ag oo EE PO MSS SAREE ORs “A ORe 109 67 
Columbus: 

a aii uae kwew tend 146 103 

Tee i as cabin 80 54 

Te iahelimidondestnedkanem x 68 58 

nt ee ee ckbewd 95 - 217 

Ee ee ee ak ohn bie 85 91 
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The burden of unemployment and underemployment genc ily 
comes most frequently and falls most heavily upon those least al)» t) 


bear such burden and who have but little, if any, financial res:y,. 
When such persons are compelled to become the recipients of ch:i;it ye 


in the community, it is extremely difficult to prevent more or loess 
breakdown in the morale and self-dependence of | the wage earner and 
his family even with the most careful work possible on the part of the 
assisting organization or individual. 

Responsibility for reducing unemployment and underemployiint 
to the minimum is not solely a responsibility of government, or of 
industry, or of the community. Nor can the situation be materi:|ly 
remedied by greater activity and effort on the part of the individ iiais 
most affected. It is rather a responsibility of all of these forces w ork- 
ing together. It does seem possible, however, to allocate to some 
extent the responsibility in the matter. 

1. The Federal and the State governments ought to be expected 
to make available reasonably accurate current information on un- 
employment. No other force can command the facilities for collect- 
ing and compiling such information. Furthermore, data collected 
and compiled by such governmental agencies would be less subject 
to the charge of bias. Current information would encourage the 
deliberate consideration of the problem. It also would avoid the 
necessity of relying upon estimates which vary greatly, and which are 
usually made only under the stress of serious unemployment. 

2. The Federal, State, and local governments could render a most 
valuable service by developing and maintaining effective employment 
offices. Such offices supply information concerning available work 
and available workers and, as need arises, definitely seek out jobs or 
workers. When adequately supported and properly manned, they 
can render excellent service both to wage earners and to management 
and can materially lessen the time lost. To be effective, an employ- 
ment office must have the continued active support of management 
and of labor, and the personnel must be selected with a view to com- 
a. that particular work. Excellent individual employment 
offices have been operated, but only in a few instances have they been 
coordinated into a system. A general system of employment offices 
can not be developed without Federal cooperation and, to some extent, 
supervision, as far as standards are concerned. An incidental, but 
somewhat important, result of the development of an effective system 
of employment offices would be the gradual elimination of a certain 
type of private employment office which exploits wage earners and 
particularly those in the greatest need of work. 

3. The Government can also, to some extent, aid in stabilizing ein- 
plagreent by the so-called public-work reserve. Such a plan, howev:', 
undoubtedly could be more helpful if there was an effective employ- 
ment service through which it would be possible to prevent draw ing 
workers hither and yon as public work is made available. 

4. Industry—that is, management and labor in cooperation— «an 
best devise, develop, and adopt plans for stabilizing employment 
within a plant or within an industry. The Government’s contrilu- 
tion in such work at this time is probably largely that of making 
available information as to 6 ge ents and accomplishments. [n 
many plants management and labor do not have opportunity ‘or 
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the experimentation necessary in such difficult pioneer work, but 
could profit from the experiences of others. One of the interesting 
industrial experiences during the World War was the unselfish spirit 
of some of the larger bakeries in freely placing at the disposal of 
the smaller plants the results of their laboratory tests and their 
practical experience in using wheat-flour substitutes. Similar serv- 
ices were rendered competitors in many lines of business at that 
time. This spirit of helpfulness is still alive and doubtless can be 
enlisted in a cause as important, both from a humane and from a 
business standpoint, as is that of stabilizing employment and thus 
relieving, as far as may be possible, the tragedy of jobless workers. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
RELIEF 





An English Company’s Provisions against Unemployment 


N a lecture delivered September 24, 1929, at Balliol College. 

i Oxford, Mr. B. S. Rowntree gave an account of the measures 
his firm had undertaken to secure its dismissed workers against 
unemployment. Up to 1920 no special effort had been made in 
this direction; dismissals were few, but for those laid off there was 
no recourse beyond the unemployment benefit of the State insurance 
scheme. In 1920, however, the firm began a series of definite meas- 
ures designed to remove as completely as practicable from the minds 
of the workers any anxiety to which they might be exposed through 
the possibility of unemployment arising from trade depression. 

To this end the directors of the company set aside a sum of £10,000 [$48 665] 
per year, or 1 per cent of the wages bill, whichever was the greater, in order to 
provide benefits supplementary to those given under the State scheme. In 
the case of persons dismissed, benefits are paid by the company, which, together 
with the State benefit and any payment from a trade-union, amount to 50 per 
cent of the average earnings of the Lorige yrodgm person. Additional benefit is 
given for a dependent wife and for each of not more than three children under 
16 years of age up to a maximum of 75 per cent of the average wage. These 
benefits are payable for a period proportionate to service. Workers laid off on 
short time receive benefit at the rate of 80 per cent of what men and women 
dismissed receive. The annual charge to the yrs goo | for this assistance has 
only in one instance reached the maximum of £10, [$48,665] named in the 
scheme. 


In 1924, owing to reorganizations, reduction of the force became 
necessary, and the company took up seriously the question of help- 
ing the dismissed men to get a fresh start. Provision was made 
for paying over in a capital sum to those dismissed an amount not 
to exceed 75 per cent of what might be due them as unemployment 
pay, together with a dismissal gratuity at the rate of one week’s 
salary for each year of continuous service over five years. In addi- 
tion, a number of officers of the company were = to aid 
those who wished to start in business for themselves by giving advice 
in such matters as tosh goat advertising, and keeping stock. ‘This 
aid has been continued, and is used as supplementary to all other 
plans adopted. 

In 1928, when a rather larger number than usual had to be laid off 
owing to improvements and reorganizations, the company, finding 
that the labor market in York could not absorb any further surplus 
labor, tried to secure positions for the workers elsewhere in England, 
undertaking to pay employers who would take them on £2 ($9.73) 
a week for one year, as & contribution toward the cost of training 
them for new work. - As a natural development of this plan, they also 
undertook to pay the same amount to any of the workers who would 
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set up in business for themselves. An account of the operation and 
results of this experiment was given in the Labor Review for October 
1929. ; 

In 1929 it again became necessary to reduce the force, and new 
measures to prevent unemployment were devised, which are thus 
described in the lecture me~tioned above: 


Soon after the beginning of the present year it became evident that it would 
be necessary to dispense with the services of further men. It was undesirable 
to withdraw these men from York in any large numbers. Further, it was less 
economical to make a payment out of revenue than to make a capital investment. 
Following the principle that the only real remedy for unemployment is to find 
other work, the directors decided to invest capital in fresh industries in York. 
They realized that the line of development where one industry was needing fewer 
workers was to inaugurate other industries which were likely to increase in 
strength and in their demands for labor. Obviously, these must be industries 
which employed adult male labor, where the bulk of the work can be done by 
men without special training and where really good wages can ultimately be 

aid. 

J Much research was put into the matter of discovering industries that met 
these conditions. Eventually three industries concerned with new processes or 
patents were found and arrangements made by the directors of Rowntree & Co. 
(Ltd.) to supply the necessary capital and the administration. The services of 
the patentees having been secured, all technical information will be available. 
By reason of the fact that the products are among those for which there is a 
growing demand, no difficulty is anticipated in marketing the goods that will be 
produced. ‘There is abundant evidence that for some time to come the companies 
will not be able to turn out all that is asked for. 

Altogether three small factories have been started in York. Rowntree & Co. 
(Ltd.)owned a factory which had been bought during the war as a warehouse and 
was standing empty. This has been so adapted that the three small factories 
named above can be conducted in it. Up to date only one is actually functioning 
and is finding employment for 13 men. It is expected that within a month the 
two others will also be functioning and that er 60 men will be employed 
by the three concerns by the end of the year. his number will increase con- 
siderably in time, and with increased sales every effort will be made to pay higher 
and higher wages. 





Program for Regularizing Employment and Decreasing Unem- 
ployment in Philadelphia 


A= offering a program for regularizing employment and 
decreasing unemployment in Philadelphia has recently been 
formulated by a subcommittee of the Philedelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce.’ In submitting the plan the subcommittee states that a 
number of agencies in the community are already interested in some 
phase of the subject and willing to do their share in promoting a plan 
to cope with employment problems and that if one community takes 
the lead in analyzing such problems others will follow. 

The committee stresses the importance of regularizing employment 
from both the business and social standpoints. Business, it states, 
must turn earnest thought and managerial invention to the task of 
regularizing employment, always keeping in mind the fact that 
uregularity of employment and unemployment spring from such a 
variety of causes that. the problem may not be approached from the 


angle-of individual establishments only. | 





p Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. Subcommittee tothe Industrial Relations Committee. Report: 


Program for the Regularization of Employment and the Decrease of Unemployment in Philadelphia. 
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Specific recommendations made are for: (1) An institute for : ec. 
larization of employment; (2) improvement of the system of briivino 
jobs and workers together; (3) a prosperity reserve of public \ ork: 
(4) vocational training and vocational guidance in the public se! ,,ols: 
(5) understanding the facts; (6) appointment by the cham}.«r 6 
commerce of a standing committee of five to seven to comb: up. 
employment. 





—ee 


English Unemployment Insurance Bill, 1929 


N NOVEMBER 12, 1929, the Labor Government intro: iced 

into Parliament an unemployment insurance bill, which oy 
December 16 passed its third reading and was sent to the House 
of Lords. The bill changes the former system in three respects: 
It lowers the age for entering insurance, it increases the benefits 
for unemployed persons under 20 and for adult dependents, aid it 
changes the conditions under which benefit may be refused o1 the 
ground that the applicant is not genuinely seeking work. 


Minimum Age of Insurance 


Unper the new bill, the age of entering insurance is to be lowered 
to 15 years if and when the age for leaving school is raised to 1), 
The Government has already announced its intention of thus raising 
the school-leaving age as from January 1, 1931, so that this provision 
will presumably become effective at that date. Boys and girls aged 15 
but under 16 who remain in school may, under certain conditions, 
be credited as if they had paid unemployment insurance contributions 
during the period in school. 


Rates of Benefit 


For claimants aged 17, 18, and 19 the bill establishes new rates of 
benefit, which, with the rates now prevailing, are shown in the 
race table. For the sake of convenience all ages under 21 are 
included. 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED WEEKLY RATES OF BENEFIT FOR WORKERS UNDER 2 














Males Females 

Age Present rate Proposed rate Present rate Proposed rte 
: in 

U.8. U. 8. U. 8. a | U.S. 
Shillings currency Shillings currency Shillings currency Shillings | currency 
BB. occ ecccccecccwnfemncesceselmenessenss 6 Rg Serene th, Cee ae 5 | 1.2 
Wie he dig nn dgaegee 6 $1. 46 6 1.46 5 $1. 22 5 | 1.2 
BR iiciic ibn satis coin msi alesis 6 1. 46 9 219 5 1. 22 7% 1. 8 
Ts cans dsheticcorewet 10 2 43 14 3.41 . 1. 95 12 | 2.92 
Bi crieeinsn bodupoiten dss 12 2.92 14 3. 41 10 2. 43 12 | 2.9 
"WR. Sa cictiecedinenen 14 3.41 14 3.41 12 2.92 12 | 2.92 


























1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, December, 1929, pp. 438, 439. 
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Claimants aged 18, 19, and 20 who receive additional benefit for 
a dependent will continue as at present to receive the adult rates of 
i7s. ($4.14) and 15s. ($3.65), as well as the dependent’s benefit. 

The present allowance of 7s. ($1.70) a week for an adult dependent 
is increased to 9s. ($2.19) and the definition of adult dependent is 
enlarged to take in some classes hitherto excluded. The allowance 
of 2s. (49 cents) a week for child dependents will become payable for 
invalid children between the ages of 14 and 16 who are unable to 
attend school and. for younger brothers and sisters who are main- 
tained by a claimant. 


“Genuinely Seeking Work” Clause 


THE principal struggle over the bill centered on what was known 
as the fourth statutory condition, which provided that the claimant 
must prove that he was genuinely seeking work but unable to find 
suitable employment. The former act contained no statement of 
what would be regarded as satisfactory proof of a genuine search for 


- work, with the result that standards varied from place to place and, 


rightly or wrongly, there grew up a strong feeling among the workers 
that the vague wording of the provision was utilized to debar from 
benefit many who were rightfully entitled to it. Neither did the 
former act contain any clear definition of what shouid be regarded 
as suitable work. The present bill changes both of these points, 
throwing upon the authorities the onus of proving that the claimant 
is not genuinely seeking work, and defining suitable employment. 
The sections dealing with these matters are as follows: 


(1) If on a claim for benefit it is proved by an officer of the Ministry of Labor 
that the claimant, after a situation in any employment which is suitable in his 
case has been notified to him by an employment exchange or other recognized 
agency or by or on behalf of an employer as vacant or about to become vacant, 
has without good cause refused or failed to apply for such situation, or refused 
to accept such situation when offered to him, or if it is proved by an officer of 
the Ministry of Labor that a claimant has without good cause refused or failed 
to carry out any written directions given to him by an officer of an employment 
exchange with a view to assisting him to find suitable employment (being direc- 
tions which were reasonable, having regard both to the circumstances of the 
claimant and to the means of obtaining that employment usually adopted in 
the district in which the claimant resides) he shall be disqualified for receiving 
benefit for a period of six weeks or for such shorter period and from such date 
as may be determined by the court of referees or the umpire, as the case may be. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, employment shall not be deemed to be 
suitable nen in relation to any claimant if it is either— 

(a) Employment in a situation vacant in consequence of a stoppage of work 
due to a trade dispute; or 

(6) Employment in his usual occupation in the district where he was last 
ordinarily employed at a rate of wage 5 aac or on conditions less favorable, than 
those which he might reasonably have expected to obtain, having regard to those 
which he habitually obtained in his usual occupation in that district, or would 
have obtained had he continued to be so employed; or 

(c) Employment in his usual occupation in any other district at a rate of 
wage lower, or on conditions less favorable, than those generally observed in 
that district by agreement between associations of employers and of employees, 
or, failing any such agreement, than those generally recognized in that district 
by good employers. 


These sections go considerably further in reducing the claimant’s 
Hae coe oo for finding work than was planned in the bill originally 
introduced by the Ministry of Labor. The original provisions, 
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however, were so strongly attacked on the ground that they allowed 
the same kind of discrimination for which the former system had 
been criticized that the ministry withdrew its own proposition and 
substituted the sections given above. In a memorandum dealing 
with the subject the ministry points out that the essential feature in 
which the new provision differs from the bill as introduced is that the 
obligation placed on the claimant, so far as his rights to benefit are 
concerned, is confined to taking steps to search for work in accordance 
with directions given to him by the employment exchange. The 
memorandum also states that there is a possibility that the new 
provision may bring certain other persons into benefit who are not 
now recorded as unemployed—e. g., married women who have done 
little or no work since marriage and seasonal workers during the off 
season. 
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Annuity Unit Plan of a Large Manufacturing Company 


N ACCOUNT was given in the September issue of the Labor 
A Review (pp. 95, 96) of the industrial pension plan of the Western 
Clock Co.—a constructive effort on the part of that company to 
provide security against the loss of the accrued rights of employees to 
a pension through failure of the company, withdrawal of the plan, or 
dismissal of the employee. A new pension plan has recently been 
announced by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. which 
has some of the features of the Western Clock Co.’s plan, although it 
does not offer so large a measure of security to the employees. 

The new retirement system of the Westinghouse company provides 
for the voluntary cooperation of the employees, who are given the 
opportunity to buy annuity units in addition to those provided by 
the company. The plan provides for retirement at the age of 65 
with an annuity depending upon the employee’s length of service and 
salary or wages. Employees covered by the plan receive at the 
expiration of each year of service an annuity certificate which entitles 
them to a number of units of income after retirement. The service 
annuity units provided by the company are deposited in a trust fund 
administered by a board of trustees consisting of officials of the 
company and of a bank, with the bank acting as custodian of the 
funds, while the employees’ annuity units are underwritten by one of 
the iarge life msurance companies. 

All employees who were under 70 years of age on May 1, 1929, the 
date the plan was effective, were eligible to participate in the plan 
after a waiting period of one year. Each annuity unit yields $1 per 
month beginning at normal retirement age and continuing for life. 
The number of company units per employee range from-one to six, 
according to the salary grade, and if an employee purchases a number 
not less than the scheduled number of company units he receives a 
bonus of one-fourth of a company unit for each one provided by the 
company. An employee pays for the employee annuity units at the 
rate for his age at the nearest birthday at the beginning of each 
annuity year, the monthly payments ranging from $1.86 fot men and 
$2.11 for women at the age of 20 to $9.56 for men and $10.72 for 
women at the age of 64. These are the group annuity rates fixed by 
the msurance company. 

In case an employee dies or ceases to be employed by the company 
prior to reaching retirement age, the full amount paid by him for an 
—— annuity unit is returned with compound interest at the 
rate of 3% per cent per annum, less a cancellation charge of 3% per 
cent if his service is terminated within two years after the purchase 
of his first employee annuity unit. In case an employee does not 
wish to accept the cash refund, he may continue to make premium 
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payments on an adjusted basis directly to the insurance compan, or 
in case he does not wish to keep up the payments he may acce}): 
certificate for the deferred paid-up units if the total income from ~ \-h 
payments would amount to not less than $10 a month. 

Instead of a straight pension terminating upon his death ap 
employee also has the option of converting the company annuity 
units and the employee annuity units he Sass for himself inty 
joint and survivor annuity, so that after he dies, the income ill 
continue to his widow as long as she may live. Under this jvint 
plan the income is smaller than under the regular pension plan. 

It is stated in the plan that while the company desires and experts 
that the plan will be permanent, the right is reserved to modify it or 
withdraw it at any time. The trust fund set up by the company 
insures, however, the honoring of all company annuity units issied 
up to the time of such action since the annual payments of the 
company are irrevocably turned over to the board of trustees. 

An article in the Iron Age of November 21, 1929, states that the 
coverage of the plan, reckoned according to the method of group 
insurance, will be $54,000,000 at the start and $14,500,000 annually 
thereafter, and it is estimated that the net annual cost of the plan to 
the company will be 1.2 per cent of the pay roll. 


New English Act for Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Con- 
tributory Pensions 


HORTLY after Parliament assembled in October, 1929, the Gov- 
ernment introduced a bill changing in several respects the system 

of contributory pensions for widows, orphans, and aged persons, 
which passed rapidly through the usual stages and received the royal 
assent on December 6, 1929. The main objects of the new act ure 
thus summarized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette for November, 
1929: 


1. To extend the provision made by the widows’, orphans’, and old-age con- 
tributory pensions act, 1925, to preact widows—i. e., widows of men who died 
before January 4, 1926. 

2. To provide old-age pensions for the wives between the ages of 65 and 70 
of men who were over 70 on January 2, 1928, and were entitled to old-age pen- 
sions under the old-age pensions acts, 1908 to 1924, by virtue of the act of 1925. 

3. To allow pensioners to continue to draw their pensions and insured perswiis 
to qualify for pensions by continuing their insurance as voluntary contributors 
after emigration to the dominions. 

4. To relax the qualifying conditions for pensions arising from the insuraiice 
of elderly contributors with a long record of insurable employment. 

5. To repeal the provision of the act of 1925 which provided for the withi- 
holding or reduction of children’s allowances and orphans’ pensions in cascs 
where compensation had been awarded under the workmen’s compensation ct. 


The most important changes are those respecting preact widows. 
It is provided that widows between the ages of 55 and 70 of men of 
the insurable class who died before January 4, 1926, shall be entitled 
to widows’ pensions, and the same provision is made for widows of 
men who although they survived that date were then over 70, and 
whose widows were therefore unable to qualify for pensions uniecr 
the terms of the act of 1925. It is estimated that approximately 
500,000 widows, more than half of whom are now over 55, may beco!ie 
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heneficiaries under this provision, and that its cost from the time of 
adoption to March 31, 1936, will be £37,600,000 ($182,999,000). As 
investigation of claims will take considerable time, provision is made 
for the pensions to begin at different dates, preference being given to 
the more elderly widows. In the case of widows who reach the age 
of 60 before January 1, 1931, the pension will be payable as from 
July 1, 1930, or from the sixtieth birthday if that is the later date; 
in the case of widows who are over 55 and under 60 on January 1, 
1931, the pension will be payable at that date. In all these cases, 
when the recipient reaches the age of 70 the widow’s pension will 
cease and be replaced by an old-age pension. 

Under the act of 1925 widows of these two classes had no claim to 
a pension unless they had children under the age of 14, and the 
pension terminated when the youngest child became 14%. Pensions 
which have already been terminated under this provision will be 
revived as from January 2, 1930. The number of pensions to be 
thus revived is estimated at 18,000. 

Under the second provision (the grant of old-age pensions at age 
65 to wives of men over 70 on January 2, 1928, who were entitled to 
old-age pensions under the earlier acts) it is estimated that about 
24,000 women will benefit. This provision becomes effective on 
January 2, 1930. 

Under the act of 1925 pensions were not payable for any period 
during which the pensioner was absent from Great Britain, and this 
fact operated to deter emigration. The present act continues the 
pension as long as the pensioner is in any of the British dominions, 
and permits insured persons to keep up the payments qualifying 
them for future pensions while so absent. 

Under the act of 1925 one of the conditions for a widow’s or an 
old-age pension was that the contributions for the last three contri- 
bution years should represent on an average not less than a specified 
number for each of the three years in question, and this provision 
excluded some whom the system was intended to cover. 

Experience has shown that, notwithstanding that weeks of incapacity and 
weeks of genuine unemployment count for this purpose as weeks for which con- 
tributions were paid, a certain number of elderly contributors failed to satisfy 


this test, although there is every indication that they had been regularly engaged 
in insurable employment until just before the period to which the test is applied. 


To meet this situation the new act provides for the waiving of this 
average test in the case of an insured person who had been continu- 
ously msured for at least 10 years on attaining age 60. Under this 
provision some 20,000 claims, rejected under the terms of the act of 
1925, will become payable as from January 2, 1930. 

_ Another section of the act of 1925 provided that when compensa- 
tion for the death of a father had been awarded under the workmen’s 
compensation act allowances to the children should be withheld or 
reduced. Clause 13 of the present act repeals this provision, and 
allowances which are now being withheld or paid at a reduced rate 
will be paid at the full rate from January 2, 1930, provided the 
a eoncerned are still under the specified age-—14, or, if still at 
school, 16. 

Another provision in the new act provides that pensions shall 
continue to be paid in the case of certain insured persons who are 
inmates of insane asylums. 
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Recent Activities of American Standards Association 


Fup sade nad was recently made that the American 
Standards Association, with headquarters at 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City, has become a member body of the 
International Standards Association, thus joining with.the national 
standardizing bodies of 17 other countries, including Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Only Great Britain, Canada, and Australia 
remain without representation. 

The objects of the American Standards Association are ‘‘to provide 
systematic means of cooperation in establishing American standards 
to the end that duplication of work and the promulgation of conflicting 
standards may be avoided ; to serve as a clearing house for information 
on standardization work in the United States and foreign countries; 
to act as the authoritative American channel in international coopera- 
tion in standardization work.” Mr. Wm. J. Serrill, representing 
the American Gas Association, has been reelected president for 1930, 
and Mr. Cloyd M. Chapman, of the American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers, has been chosen vice president. 

ne important feature of the association’s work during the year 1929 
was the adoption of greater flexibility of procedure, providing four 
methods set. which standards can be adopted. These methods 
according to report of the president to the annual meeting of the 
association held in New York December 18, are as follows: 

(1) Under an autonomous sectional committee. 

(2) Under the “existing standards method,’ i. e., approval of 
previously existing standards representing ‘‘a true consensus of com- 
pet industrial opinion with respect to its suitability for national! 
adoption.”’ 

(3) Under the new “proprietary standards method,” approval o/ 
standards developed and sponsored by a body having an outstanding 
and controlling interest and importance in the field of the standard, 
if supported by a consensus of those substantially concerned with 
its development and use. 

(4) Under the ‘‘general acceptance method,” especially. applicable 
to ‘“‘simple cases not requiring continued technical consideration. 
Under it, a conference of those principally concerned—producers, 
consumers, and other competent interest—is held. The decision «! 
the conference is authenticated and supported by a sufficiently larg: 
number of written acceptances of the conference’s recommendation, 
from those substantially concerned with the scope and -provisions «! 
the recommendations.” ea ieee 
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Private and Public Employment Agencies in California 


PPROXIMATELY $2,000,000 is paid per annum by California 
job seekers to private employment agencies, — to a 
report by the statistician of the Department of Industrial Relations 
of that State, published in the December, 1929, issue of the American 
Labor Legislation Review, from which the following data are taken: 
These fee-charging agencies sell approximately 500,000 temporary 
and permanent jobs per year. In the fiscal year 1927-28 there were 
328 such agencies licensed by the State labor commissioner. In the 
middle of 1929 there were 306 of these agencies. 


Fees 


Tue fees charged by private employment offices vary according to 
the character of the agency. Certain commercial agencies ask as much 
as 50 per cent of.the first month’s salary. Other bureaus have a system 
of sliding scales in which account is taken of the rapidity with which 
the total fee is paid. The prevailing charges of the various kinds of 
agencies are as follows: Agencies for commercial employees, 25 per cent 
of first month’s salary ; for teachers, 5 per cent of first year’s salary; for 
hotel, domestic, and oriental help, 10 per cent of first month’s salary; 
for general labor, skilled and unskilled, flat rates—from 25 cents for a 
day’s job to $10 for good permanent employment. 

Statistics from 281 private employment agencies in California for 
1928 showed that such agencies sold 450,100 jobs in that period and 
collected for them in fees the sum of $1,772,000. Male applicants 
purchased 65 per cent of these jobs, and female applicants 35 per 
cent. The female job buyers, however, paid 40 per cent of the fees, 
as the majority of those making application for positions in mercan- 
tile establishments were women and the average fee for such positions 
was higher than the average fee for jobs for skilled and unskilled male 
labor. Taking all jobs sold by private employment agencies without 
regard to the duration of such jobs, the average fee charged per job 
in 1928 was $3.93, while the average fee for commercial jobs of various 
durations was $13.71. 

The amounts.of the fees to be charged by employment agencies in 
California are not fixed by law. In 1903 and also in 1923 the State 
passed legislation restricting the size of such fees. In both cases, 
however, the measures were declared unconstitutional by the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, employment agencies being considered com- 
petitive businesses and their applicants as customers. The State law 
does, however, require that the schedules for fees for different kinds 
of jobs be conspieuously posted on the premises of the agencies and 
that these schedules have the labor commissioner’s approval before 
they are so posted. Furthermore, these schedules are not effective 
until 14 days after such approval,-which means that the agencies are 
unable to increase fees su dents when there are too many applicants 
for the same job. 

Employment Agency Act 


_ Tue provision concerning the posting and approval of fee schedules 
is net the only safeguard offered to job seekers under the private 
employment agency law of California, which is-enforced by the State 
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labor commissioner. Other protective features of this act are b) fly 
indicated below: 


1. All employment agents must be bonded before they can be licensed |, thy. 
labor commissioner. 

2. Jobs sold to applicants must be fully and adequately described on app: \veq 
uniform receipts or contracts. 

3. Registration fees, direct or indirect, are absolutely forbidden. 

4. If a deposit is made, or fee paid, for a prospective job which the applicant 
does not get, the ogre dopey agency must return the deposit or fee witli; 48 
aa otherwise, it is liable to the applicant for double the amount of the de) ,osit 
or fee. 

5. Splitting fees between employment agents and employers’ represent:i| ives 
is strictly prohibited. 

6. When an employment agency sends an applicant to a job out of town, and 
the applicant does not secure the job, the employment agency must repay t., the 
applicant the traveling and other expenses incurred by him. 

7. Applicants sent to positions where strike conditions exist must be fully and 
— informed of such conditions in writing. 

8. Employment agents are prohibited from placing minors in violation «/ the 


State child labor law. 

9. Employment agencies must not be operated in connection with lodging 
houses, restaurants, or pool roonis. 

10. Assignments of applicants’ unearned wages, to insure the payment of the 
fee to the agency, are prohibited. 

11. Regular reports must be made to the labor commissioner regarding the 
employment agencies’ business, such as jobs furnished and fees collected. 

12. All disputes regarding~the terms of employment agency contracts must be 
submitted to the labor commissioner for adjudication. 

13. The labor commissioner may revoke or suspend a license for violating the 
employment agency act, and without a license no one may operate a fee-charging 
employment agency. 

_ In 1928 the labor commissioner received 664 complaints against 
licensed employment agencies.’ Claims for refunds of fees consti- 
tuted the great bulk of complaints. Upon receiving such a claim the 
deputy labor commissioner ordinarily endeavors to adjust the matter 
by telephoning the SenEmeet agency while the complainant is at 
the State labor bureau. en the facts in the case, however, seem 
to be involved, a hearing is arranged to which both the complainant 
and the employment agent are called. In 79.7 per cent of the (64 
complaints the decision was in favor of the applicant and in 16.3 
per cent in favor of the employment agency, while at the time the 
report was made 4 per cent of the cases had not been adjudicated. 
Sometimes a case can not be settled because the complainant drops 
the claim and disappears. 

The demands for refunds which are submitted to the State bureau 
of labor statistics constitute only a small percentage of the total nun- 
ber of claims for refunds, the great majority being made directly to 
the py cag agencies. In the biennium en June 30, 1928, 
the California private employment agencies refunded 161,393 {ces 
amounting to $581,250. Moreover, during the same period the 
sqenees paid to applicants who had been sent to a distance for j0bs 
which they could not obtain, the sum of $39,608 in reimbursement [or 
travel and other expenses. 





i The number of complaints of alleged violations of the private employment agency law exceed 1,(). 
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Public Employment Bureaus 


Tue division of employment agencies of the State department of 
industrial relations now operates 10 regular permanent free or 
public employment offices in the following cities: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, San Jose, Fresno, Stockton, 
Sacramento, Bakersfield, and San Bernardino. Besides these per- 
manent bureaus there are seasonal offices to assist farmers and farm 
laborers in the harvesting seasons. If the workers placed through 
these public agencies had to pay the fees demanded by private em- 
ployment offices for similar jobs, the cost to such workers would 
approximate $600,000 per annum. 


— orn 





Labor Shortage in Northern France 


REPORT from Harold Playter, American consul at Lille, France, 

dated November 15, 1929, states that the shortage of labor in 

the north of France, which has been more or less acute since the war, 
has increased in intensity during the past year. 

The shortage has been felt in all branches of industry, including 
agriculture, but has been particularly acute in the iron and steel 
industries. In the textile industries, which have suffered from slack 
demand and low prices, the manufacturers would have been glad to 
curtail production for considerable periods but have been afraid to 
do so for fear of losing all hold upon their employees, as workers 
released even for short periods readily find employment elsewhere. 
In the iron and steel industries of the north and east of France, 
which have been exceedingly prosperous in the past two years, it is 
estimated that 50,000 more workers could be employed if they were 
available. The labor shortage in all branches of iron and steel or 
rolling-stock production includes both skilled and unskilled labor and 
even factory managers and shift bosses. 

Foreign labor has always been employed in France, but especially 

since the war. The coal operators have long had a well-organized 
system for supplying themselves with this type of labor and at the 
present time Rare are approximately 20,000 Poles in the Depart- 
ments of the Nord, Pas-de-Calais, and the Somme who are largely 
employed in the coal mines. In some mines of the Nord one-third 
of the labor is foreign. 
_ The general immigration society located at Paris is active in bring- 
ing in workers, and Poles, Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, and Austrians 
are brought in on minimum contracts of three months after first being 
oa for physical condition and occupational fitness. The 
departmental employment offices cooperate with the society, but 
many of the smaller employers do not even know of the opportunities 
offered by those agencies, and the general lack of cooperation is 
shown sf the practice of enticing men to leave one employment for 
another by offers of higher wages or other inducements. The condi- 
tion 18 so acute that the societies are redoubling their efforts, and 
the trade journals are carrying long articles pointing out the needs 
and remedies and urging cooperation. 
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The causes of the labor shortage are found in the loss in imap 
power due to the war, the increase in production capacity through the 
postwar reconstruction and the remodeling and enlarging of factories 
and the marked prosperity of the metallurgical industries during the 
past two years. There has also been a considerable reduction in the 
supply of Belgian labor as a result of increased industrial activity jp 
Belgium and the preparations in progress in that country for exhibj- 
tions which are drawing heavily upon the labor supply. 

As an example of the shortage, figures of the local employment 
office for one small metallurgical region are given. During the first 
quarter of 1929 the office registered 2,309 offers of employment and 
770 requests for employment; 694 workers were shnaad” The regis. 
tered requests of employers for labor are said to be three or four times 
as great as in 1925 and 1926. 

Although there is a sufficient supply of foreign labor available, 
one of the principal obstacles to the immigration of workers is the 
lack of housing accommodations. While some attempt is being made 
to provide workers’ dwellings, the small employers can not afford an 
expensive building campaign and the efforts of the larger ones are still 
more or less scattered. Unified effort is lacking, also, on the part of 
public and private organizations. Some progress has been made, 
however, chiefly in the construction of metal houses, the most popular 
type of construction for workingmen’s houses in this region. The 
cost of a 2-story house having five rooms is about 50,000 francs 
($1,950), while the cost of a multifamily dwelling, of which the usual 
size is 28 rooms divided into units for 12 families, is approximately 
400,000 francs ($15,600) or from 30,000 to 35,000 francs ($1,170 to 
$1,365) per family unit. 


a 
English Industrial Peace Conference 


HE Labor Review for June, 1929, contained an account of the 

efforts made to secure united discussion of labor questions by a 
body representing the general council of the Trades-Union Congress 
and the two pone ers’ organizations—the Federation of British In- 
dustries and the National Confederation of Employers’ Organiza- 
tions. It will be remembered that the two latter fodiens rejected the 
proposals of the Mond-Turner conference for the establishment of 1 
national industrial council, but expressed a willingness to meet the 
Trades-Union Congress for consultation and cooperation. A _ joint 
committee of the three bodies was formed to examine into the best 
methods for accomplishing this, and in December, 1929, the report 
drawn up by this committee, which had been meeting since last July, 
was considered and accepted at a conference of the two employers’ 
er and the Trades-Union Co 3 

he report, according to the Manchester Guardian for December 
20, 1929, lays down the proposition that any one of the three bodies 
may propose as a subject for joint discussion any matter within its 
respective province. The two employers’ associations are very 
cautious in regard to any infringement of their respective spheres of 
action, and are to set up an alate committee’’ to decide which 
one of them shall take up a specific subject proposed for discussion. 
This matter having once been settled, however, the discussion 1s t0 
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be carried on between the parties directly concerned; it is recognized 
that some subjects may be within the spheres of both employers’ 
organizations, and such are to be considered by all three bodies, while 
others are to be discussed by representatives of the Trades-Union 
Congress and the particular employers’ association to which the 
allocation committee has assigned 1t. me 

If any one of the three bodies is unwilling to discuss a subject 
proposed, it is to explain the reasons for its refusal to the body pro- 
posing the subject. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all discussions 
and correspondence arising out of the = are to be kept strictly 
confidential, and no action is to be taken on any conclusions reached 
until these conclusions have been specifically approved by the organi- 
zations concerned. od a ; < 

The following list was drawn up by the joint committee as typical 
of subjects suitable for discussion by the three bodies in conference: 

1. Unemployment. 

2. Industry and finance. 

3. Taxation of industry: (a) General effect of taxation on industry; (b) inade- 
quate allowances for obsolescence and depreciation, taxation of wasting assets, 
taxation of moneys put to reserve, and similar points. 

4. Social services—coordination. 

5. Education and industry. 

6. Delegated powers of Government departments. 

7. Inter-Empire trade.’ 

8. International trade: (a) Tariff truce proposals; (b) proposals for multi- 
lateral customs agreenf€nts; (c) most-favored-nations treatment; (d) import and 
export restrictions convention, and similar problems. 

9. Trade facilities. 

10. Insurance of export credits. 

11. General international labor questions. 

12. Industrial and commercial statistics. 


These proposals were approved by the general council of the 
Trades-Union Congress before the joint conference was held, and 
after acceptance at this conference required the approval of the 
councils of the two employers’ organizations before they would 
become binding upon these bodies. Arrangements. had been made 
for early meetings of these councils to pass upon the action of the 
conference. 








WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Laws Relating to Women Industrially Employed ' 
Night-Work Laws for Women 


IXTEEN States? prohibit night work for women in certain indus. 
tries or occupations. The laws of three of these States, Indi:na, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, cover onl manufacturing, and 
that of South Carolina covers only mercantile establishments. In 
both Ohio and Washington only one very small group is covered—. c., 
ticket sellers in Ohio and elevator operators in Washington. In the 
remaining 10 States two or more industries or occupations are in- 
cluded. Maryland and New Pps cpa limit the hours that a 
woman may work at night to 8, although on day work Maryland 
allows women to work 10 hours and New Hampshire 10% hours. 
The Porto Rican law prohibits night work in any lucrative occupa- 
tions, with certain exceptions. 

The most common period during which night work is prohibited 
is from 10 p.m. to6 a.m. A few of the States set only an evening 
limit after which work is not permitted. The longest period of 
time during which night work is prohibited is from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. 
in textile manufacturing in Massachusetts. Not only is night-work 
legislation found in a much smaller number of States than is legisla- 
tion limiting the daily and weekly hours of work, but in many States 
that have both types al legislation the night-work laws cover a much 
smaller group of industries or occupations. 

Legislation ego § night work of women and children [or 
protection of their health and safety has been held constitutional. 

Two cases were decided by the United States Supreme Court in 
1885 upholding the power of the State and of cities to prohibit night 
work as a protection against fires; as the decisions rested on grounds 
of public safety, however, the cases were not strictly in the labor field. 
In the case of Barbier ». Connolly (113 U. S. 27, 31, 1885) the court 
in upholding the constitutionality of the ordinances said that neither 
the fourteenth amendment, “broad and comprehensive as it is, nor 
any other amendment, was designed to interfere with the power o! 
the State, sometimes termed its police power, to prescribe regula- 
tions to promote the health, peace, morals, education, and good order 
of the penne, and to legislate so as to increase the industries of the 





State, develop its resources, and add to its wealth and prosperity.” 

1 With the oot of the discussion on the age gene A of the afeietion the information cont: ined 
in this article is poneeda poke 8. bab egg he ape ope tage 63.and 66. For text of legislation see B. |. >. 
Bul, No. 370 and Similar articles in thls feld have appeared inthe Labor Ie w ip 


By 1929. fn, Connectien 62-75); x 1929 (pp. 113-119); and November, er 
te Massachuset iebraske, New Jersey (Jaw 
is not ama New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Orevon, 


rain palty, provision Corclina. W Washington, and Wisconsin 
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In the case of Soon Hing v. Crowley (113-U. S. 703, 709, 1885) the 
court disposed oi an objection raised on the ground that the ordinance 
deprived a man of the right to work at all times on the ground that 
the objection was without force and that “‘however broad the right 
of every one to follow such calling and employ his time as he may 
judge most conducive to his interests, it must be exercised subject to 
such general rules as are adopted by society for the common wellave,” 
The court pointed out several types of restrictions imposed upon the 
actions Of men illustrating the point, including hours of labor. On 
this subject the court said: ‘‘How many hours shall constitute a day’s 
work in the absence of contract, at what time shops in our cities 
shall close at night, are constant subjects of legislation. Laws 
setting aside Sunday as a day of rest are upheld. * * * Such 
laws have always been deemed beneficent and merciful laws, es- 
pecially to the poor and dependent, to the laborers in our factories 
and workshops, and in the heated rooms of our cities, and their 
validity has been sustained by the highest courts of the States.’ 

In 1924 a case directly in point went to the Supreme Court. The 
New York law prohibiting (in certain instances) females over the 
age of 16 years from being employed before 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing or after 10 o’clock in the evening of any day was upheld as 
constitutional. The court said that ‘‘the State legislature here 
determined that night employment of the character specified was 
sufficiently detrimental to the health and welfare of women engaging 
in it to justify its suppression, and since we are unable to say that the 
finding is clearly unfounded we are precluded from reviewing the 
legislative determination. The language used by this court in Muller 
y. Oregon (208 U. S. 412, 422) in respect of the physical limitations 
of women is applicable and controlling.’”’ (Radice v. New York, 
264 U. S. 292, 294, 1924.) 


LAWS GOVERNING NIGHT WORK FOR WOMAN WORKERS 




















| 
Prohibition) tant 
State of night er ano gd Occupations or industries specified Citation 
work | ; 
California... | _ te "2 Caen penne ae tny ire Laundry and dry-cleaning in- | Industrial welfare 
6a. mM. dustry. Dried-fruit packing commission 
industry. orders, Nos. 7a 
and 8a, 1923 
11 p.m. to | Incontinuous pro- | Manufacturing industry; nut | Idem, Nos. lla 
6 a.m. cesses where a cracking and sorting industry. and 15a, 1923. 
permit to work Exceptions: In continuous pro- 
at nightis cesses, under.permit from indus- | 
granted by in-| trial commission. 
dustrial com- 
mission, time 
' and one-half 
’ : must be paid. 
Connectiout..../ 30 giam. to |.....-...... 2222... Public restaurant, café, dining Session Laws of 
6a. m. room, barber shop, hair-dressing Connecticut, 
or oes | establishment, 1925, ch. 208, 
‘es aph » any manu- pp. 3997-3908, 
acturing, mechanical, or mer- and 1927, ch. 
cantile establishment. Excep- 144, pp. 4230- 
tions: Hotels. _ In event of war or 4231. 
other serious em mcy, gover- 
nor may suspend limitations 
where he deems it necessary. 
ES PT access ecb sd Any bowling alley, shoe-shining | Idem, ch, 158, pp. 
p.m. establishment, or billiard or pool | 3933-3934. 
room. 
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Prohibition 
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State — yon pang Occupations or industries specified Citation 
| 
Delaware-.-.-__- at Sea cape meee Mechanical or manufacturing es- | Revised statute 
| Fem. tablishment, laundry, baking, or of De laware, 
printing establishment, office or | 1915, sec. 313: 
dressmaking establishment. Ez- R- 1457, and 
ceptions: Canning or preserving, ession [Laws of 
or preparation for canning or pre- Delaware, 1917, 
serving of perishable fruits and ch. 230, jp. 74). 
vegetables. 742. 
See Ifany part of work | Mercantile establishments, tele- 
is performed be- phone and telegraph office or ex- 
tween 11 p. m. change, restaurant, hotel, place 
and 7 a. m. not of amusement. 
more than 8 

hours of work in 

| any 24 are per- 

mitted. 

Indiana....-.-- By ad NO cencaccnseevcowsess< Burns’s — Anno. 
| 68am. tated Indiana 
| Statutes, 1998, 
Vol. III, se 
9411, p. 21. 

_ SRE Stienmecmynses: » Maximum hours | Telephone operators...-...--------- Public service 
‘shall not exceed commission 
12 for total work order, No. 

time plus time Aug. 1, 1927. 
for and sleep 
for all operators 
regularly em - 
ployed after 
10.30 p. m. 
a MU hina caoened Laundry occupation, i. e., laun- | Idem, No. |, Aug. 
6 a. m. dries, dyeing, dry-cleaning, and 1, 1927. 
pressing establishments. 
i asc eaitin sh phe iii oleate haiti seein’ Manufacturing occupation, j. e., all | Idem, No. 2, Aug 
processes in the uction of 1, 1927. 
commodities. Fl ’ shops and 
candy-making ——— of 
—— stores and bakeries 
included. Exceptions: 
Milinery workrooms, dressmak- 
ing establishments, hemstitching 
= button pe and op ed 
rapery, and upholstery de 
| ments of & mercantile Sstatlish. 
ment may obtain permission 
from women’s division of Public 
Service Commission to operate 
under the mercantile order. 
| AECOFT © fs... ccc cn ces estes Mercantile establishments, i. e. oa Idem, No. 3, Aug. 
| p.m. establishments operated for 1, 1927. 
_ pose of trade in purchase or ie 
of any goods or ———o 
Includes sales . tees, nd check 
| pag dogg auditing and 
eo Ba > ee in the mail 
} partment, receiving, 
marking, oe ope stock-room em- 
and demonstrators sheet-music saleswomen 
onstrators, and all em- 
pore: in such establishments 
any way directly connected 
with purchase, and dis- 
pee Fy goods, wares and mer- 
| a naridise. Exceptions: Women’s 
division of the Public Service 
Commission may permit mer- 
cantile establishments to remain 
open one day a BP twes until 10 
Ps! m. in agricul pte tar pr 
or any specified number of weeks 
betwen June 1 and Sept. 
Maryland.....-|..-.-..--.-- Heng past of week = mec fe: ‘Besby's " amt 
performed can pr. at ta ode ¢ 
fore 6 a m. or establishment. the Public Gen- 
after 10 py me pee gen pres ving or eral Laws 0 
not more or preserv- vari ari 1924, 
hours’ work 4 ia ent ts and vege- Vol. LI, art. 10, 
any one day is secs. 54-57, Pp). 
permitted. 3104-3105. 
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Prohibition| 


state of night | 


work 


10 p.m. to 
6a. m. 


6 p. m. to | 
6 a.m. 
10 p.m. to 
6 a. m. 


Hamp- 


10 p. m. to 
6 a. m. 





10p.m.to | 
a. m. 


10 p. m. to 
7 a.m, | 
} 





Limitation of 
night work 





If any female 
works at any 
time between 8 
p.m.and6a.m. 
on more than 2 
nights per week, 
not more than 8 
hours of work 
are permitted in 
any 24 hours, or 
more than 48 
hours in any 
week. 


90875 °—30——_5 


| 


' 





Occupations or industries specified 





Deamiinciweing.-.. sek: 


Manufacture of textile goods- - -__-_- 


Manufacturing, mechanical, or 
mercantile establishments, laun- 
dry, hotel, or restaurant, office 
in metropolitan cities and cities 
of the first class. Exceptions: 
Public service corporation. 


Manual or mechanical labor in any 
employment. Exceptions: H ouse- 
hold labor and nurses, domestic, 
hotel and boarding-house labor, 
operators in telephone and tele- 
graph offices, and farm labor, 
manufacture of munitions and 
supplies for the United States or 
the State during war time, mer- 
eantile establishments on the 7 
—_ preceding Christmas, pro- 
vided annual weekly average 
does not exceed 54 hours. 

Any manufacturing, mercantile 

establishment, any bakery, laun- 
dry, or restaurant. Exceptions: 
Canneries engaged in packing a 
perishable product, such as fruits 
or vegetables. 

Factory, i. e., mill, workshop, or 
other manufacturing establish- 
ment, laundries. 


Mercantile establishment. Excep- 
tions: Dec. 18-24, writers or re- 
— in newspaper offices, duly 
icensed pharmacists. 

Work in or in connection with res- 
taurants in cities of first and 
second class. Exceptions: Singers 
and performers of any kind, at- 
tendants in ladies’ cloak rooms 
and parlors, employees in or in 
connection with dining rooms 
and kitchens of hotels or in con- 
nection with employees’ lunch 
rooms or restaurants. 

Custody, management of, or opera- 
tion of elevator for freight or pas- 
sengers in any building or place. 
Exceptions; If industry occupy- 
ing the building starts work at 
6 a. m., elevator operator may 
begin work at that hour. Wo- 
men over 21 years in hotels. 

Conductor or guard on any street 
surface, electric, subway or ele- 
vated railroad. 

Messenger for a telegraph or mes- 
senger company in the distribu- 
tion, transmission, or delivery of 
goods or messages. 


! Law contains no enforcement provisions and therefore is without effect. 
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General Laws of 
Massachusetts, 
1921, Vol. II, ch. 
149, sec. 59, p. 
1565. 


Compiled __ Stat- 
utes of Nebras- 
ka, 1922, Civil 
Administrative 
Code, Title IV, 
Art. II, secs. 
7659-7661, pp. 
2360-2361. 

Public Laws of 
New Ham 
shire, 1925, ch. 
176, secs. 14-21, 
pp. 680-681. 


Session Laws of 
New Jersey, 
1923, ch. 144, 
pp. 312-313. 


Session Laws of 
New York, 1927, 
ch. 453, pp.1133- 
1135 


Session Laws, 1928 
ch. 567. 


Cahill’s Consoli- 
dated Laws of 
New York, 1923, 
ch. 32, sec. 182, 
p. 1198. 


Idem, sec. 183, 
p. 1198 
Idem, sec. 184, 
p. 1198. 
Idem, sec. 185, 
p. 1198, 
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of night 
work 


Prohibitior 


Limitation of 
night work 





North Dakoita__| 1 a. m. to 


5a. m. 


11 p.m. to 
7 a.m. 
After 9 p. 

m. 


10 p. m. to 
6 a.m. 


After 6 p. 
m. 


After 8.30 
p. m. 














Public housekeeping occupation, 
i. e., work of waitresses in res- 
taurants, hotel dining rooms, 
boarding houses, and all attend- 
ants employed at ice-cream and 
light-lunch stands and steam- 
table or counter work in cafe- 
terias and delicatessens where 
freshly cooked foods are served; 
work of chambermaids in hotels 
and lodgin —— and boarding 
houses an one pm and work 
of janitresses and car cleaners and 
of kitchen workers in hotels and 
restaurants and hospitals. 

Elevator operators 


Mercantile establishment, i. e., 
establishments operated ‘for pur- 
pose of trade in purchase or sale 
of any goods or merchandise. 
Includes sales force, wrapping 
force, auditing or checking force, 
shippers in cog ee depart- 
ment, recei marking, and 
stock-room empic yees, an sheet- 
music saleswomen and demon- 
strators and cigar-stand girls. 

Ticket sellers 


Mercantile occupations in phecarwe | 
f sr Da establishments operated 
or purpose o ein or 
sale of any ‘or merchandise. 
Includes force, wrapping em- 
pores. auditing or check inspec- 

ion force, shippers in — 
department, -ugpadorn —ocong 
and stock-room employees, e~ 
music omen demon- 
strators. : Cigar stands 
in hotels; co: ionery stores. 

Mercantile Gomnaiiens outside of 
or ~ e., in otaye yn ag 
opera or purpose oO e 
purchase or sale of any goods or 
merchandise. Includes sales 
ag wrappin pe emeneesns, audit- 
= ha inspection force, 
shippers in mail-order depart- 

ment, receiv marking, and 

stock-room employees, and sheet- 

— saleswomen to demon- 


tra igar stands 
in Scie confection y stores. 
- Manufacturing occupa n, i. e., all 
processes in the production of 
: a Includes 2 
performed in dressmak ps 
and wholesale as hen 
in cg Leggs of retail millin- 


y and 
ee ee wor poms, 
og Re arg es Bagge 
work, fur-garmen an 
millinery w 


orkrooms in mercan 
tle stores, ‘and’ candy-making 
le 


of monn amntant. 
Fruit and vegetable Dae’ ges ol can- 


ed in laundry depart- 
ments in hotels and factori 
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} 
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Occupations or industries specified | 


Citati: 


Minimum 
depart me; 
der, No 


W age 
t or. 
» 1922. 





Idem, No. 3, 1922. 


Page’s General 
Code of Ohio 
1926, Vol. 1, sec, 
1008-1, p. 413, 

Industrial wel. 

commis- 
sion order No. 
37, 1919. 


Idem, Nos. 34 and 
41, 1919. 
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— ip | 
Prohibition eae 
State of night “santo Occupations or industries specified | Citation 
work 
ie mere “ae Bagel Zia | oe 
ve a eee ES 2 eer eee rr | Elevator operators. - ------- secameaal Idem, No. 45, 
Or- 7 a. m. | : : 1919. 
» Pennsylvania..| 10p.m. to |-------------------- | Manufacturing establishment. Ez- | Digest of Pennsyl- 
: 6 a. m. | ceptions: Managers, superinten- vania Statute. 
| dents, or persons doing clerical Law, 1920, secs. 
| or stenographic work. 13540, 13541, and 
13543, p. 1331. 
Porto Rico.---- Fe SAE eae, En en fee ea .--| Any lucrative occupation. Excep- | Session Laws of 
tions: Telephone operators or Porto Rico, 2d 
telegraphers, artists, nurses or sess., 1919, No. 
| domestics, over 16 years of age. 73. 
South Carolina.| After 10p. |------.------------- Mercantile establishments_-_-....... Code of Laws of 
m. | South Carolina, 
| . Vow 
Criminal Code, 
ch. 7, sec 35, p. 
137. 
22, Washington....| After 12 |--------------------| Elevator operators... ...........-.- Industrial welfare 
| mid- | committee or- 
| night. | der, No. 2, 
1921. 
Wikhensles ©... FR. OO fos os ncowccccesepas Manufactories and laundries. Ez- | Industrial com- 
| 6a. m. ceptions: Pea canneries. mission order, 


No. 1, 1917. 

' Work performed | Mechanical or mercantile establish- | Idem, Nos. 2 and 
between 6.30 ments, confectionery store, tele- 3, 1917, amended 
p.m. and 6a. m. graph or telephone, express or Sept. 1, 1923. 
must be limited transportation. Exceptions: Work 


ral | to 8 hours per may be done on one night td 
0 | night, 48 hours week without bringing establish- 
0, | per week. ment under this ruling. 
eet ee If any woman | Place of employment, i. e., manu- | Wisconsin Stat- 
|. | works at any facturing, mechanical, or mercan- utes, 1925, secs. 
is- | time between 8 tile establishment, laundry, res- 103.01-103.02,pp. 
0. : | p.m.and6a.m. taurant, confectionery store, or 1134-1135. 
| on more than telegraph or telephone office or 
|; one night per exchange, or a express or trans- 
| week, not more portation establishment. 
| than 8 hours of 
| work in any one 
| night or 48 in 
| any one week 
| are permitted. 
ROPE b02 522 seo oe de eee PIR ii cen cnnent Snecma Industrial com- 
8, 6a.m. | mission orders, 


Nos. 2 and 3, 
amended Sept. 


| 1, 1923. 
ae lg oe | If any woman | Hotels.......................-.----| Wisconsin Stat- 
works at any utes, 1925, sec. 
time between 9 103.02, pp. 1134- 
p. m. and 6a. m., 1135. 


not more than 9 
hours of work in 
any one night or 
54 in any one 





| Week are per- 
id | mitted. 














* Wisconsin has an industrial commission order prohibiting night work for women on street railways, 
® but few, ifany, women are employed in such a capacity in Wisconsin. 


Laws Containing Rest Provisions for Woman Workers 


EIGHTEEN States, the District of Columbia, and Porto Rico have 
regulated the hours of working women by providing for breaks in 
their hours of employment. These laws supplement the legislation 
on the length of the working day and week. Thus, 13 jurisdictions * 
have limited the number of days that a woman may work in succes- 
sion, the limitation in the majority of cases being six days out of 


-_—_— 





‘Arizona, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Kansas, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and the District of Columbia. 
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seven. Oregon requires the telephone industry to provide one shvirte; 
workday in each two weeks, in addition to the day of rest. 

Thirteen States * and Porto Rico have provided that a peri: of 
time varying from 30 minutes to 1 hour must be allowed for the 
noonday meal. 

Twelve States,® the District of Columbia, and Porto Rico jaye 
ruled that a woman may work only a fixed number of hours, usiially 
five or six, without either a meal period or a rest period of some sori, 

A great many of the States having laws limiting the total number of 
hours that a woman may work per . or per week have not prov ided 
for any breaks in her employment. Theis of labor have been lim ited 
in 43 States but only 18 States have provided that women must have 
a day of rest, or one shorter workday, or time for meals, or rest 
periods. 

In the States that have industrial commissions the orders for rest 
Po a day of rest, and time for meals have generally been issued 
or specific industries or occupations and have taken into consideration 
the special conditions applying to each case. For example, Oregon 
considers the work in the telephone industry in the city of Portland 
apart from that in the rest of the State and provides for 1 day of rest 
in 7 in Portland, but only for 1 day of rest and 1 short day of 6 hours 
in every 14 days for the State at large. In California, Oregon, and 
Washington the orders issued by the industrial welfare commission 
provide the only form of regulation covering rest periods, time for 
meals, or one day’s rest in seven, although daily and weekly hours are 
fixed by acts of the legislature. 





¢ Arkansas, California, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, \ orth 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, W on, and Wisconsin. 

5 Arkansas, Delaware, Kansas, , Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, North Dakota, (regon, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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Prohibitory and Regulatory Laws Relating to the Employment of Women 


A LIMITED number of employments are prohibited to women by 
legislation. Most of these provisions are found only in the laws of a 
few States, and many employments are prohibited or regulated in not 
more than one State. Many of the States have only a single prohibi- 
tion or regulation. 

Twenty States® and the District of Columbia have no legislation 
regulating the conditions under which women may work at any specific 
occupation or excluding them from employment at any occupation 
in any industry. One of these States, Kansas, has a blanket law 
declaring it unlawful to employ women under conditions detrimental 
to their health or welfare, but no employment is named in the act 
and none has been specified by any authorized body of the State. 

The legislation of 14 States contains only a single prohibition or 
regulation. The laws of 8 of these—Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming—prohibit 
only work in mines; those of North Dakota and Oregon prohibit 
messenger service; those of Connecticut and Vermont require speci- 
fied unemployed periods for woman workers before and after child- 
birth; that of Louisiana forbids the cleaning of moving machinery; 
and that of California prohibits the lifting or carrying of heavy weights. 
Michigan might also be included in this list. Since one of its two 
enactments (relating to work on moving abrasives) has never been 
enforced, because of ambiguous wording, and is considered a dead 
letter. Its only active law prohibits the cleaning of moving machin- 
ery. 

Incidence of Prohibitory or Regulatory Provisions 


PROHIBITIONS or regulations occurring in only one State are 22 in 
number. The law of Colorado prohibits work in coke ovens; that of 
Ohio, work as crossing watchman, express driver, molder, taxi driver,’ 
jitney driver, freight or baggage elevator operator, and baggage or 
freight handler, and work in blast furnaces, shoe-shining parlors, 
bowling alleys, and pool rooms, and in delivery service; and that of 
Pennsylvania, acetylene and electric welding or burning, handling 
nitrators in the manufacture of nitroglycerine, taking down blue beds 
after the process of lead corroding and setting up blue beds in the 
corroding stacks of the Old Dutch process (unless buckles or lead 
plates are used which have not previously been corroded), operating 
cranes, and work for railroad corporations as messengers calling train 
crews. The Minnesota law prohibits the oiling of moving machinery 
and that of Missouri specifies that no woman shall work between 
the traversing or the fixed and traversing parts of any machine 
moved by any mechanical power except the machine she is operating. 
In New York, employment in the basements of mercantile stores and 
restaurants may be allowed by the commissioner of labor only if the 
basements are sufficiently lighted, ventilated, and sanitary. 





_* Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada. pend feemetine, New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
ennessee, exas, . 
oa An: Mar, 2, 1928, the prohibition of taxicab driving was declared in a county court of Ohio to be uncon- 
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In the following instances the provision occurs in the laws of {wo 
States: New Jersey and Pennsylvania prohibit work in the maj). 
facture of nitro and amido compounds and the handling of any «ry 
substance or dry compound containing lead in excess of 2 per cent: 
Ohio and Utah, work in smelters; Ohio and Pennsylvania, trucking 
section work on railroads, and employment as gas or electric meter 
reader; North Dakota and Oregon, messenger service; and Ohio snd 
Washington, employment as bell boy. 

Work on certain kinds of moving abrasives is prohibited in \ ow 
York and Ohio, though wet grinding may be permitted in New York. 
Michigan also has such a law, but heogtns of ambiguity in wording 
it has never been enforced. . 

Four States—Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and Missouri—)ro- 
hibit the cleaning of moving machinery. 

Lifting or carrying heavy weights (other than in core rooms) js 

rohibited in California, Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 

ashington; work in quarries is prohibited in Arizona, New York. 

Ohio, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin; and core making is regulated in 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Employment for certain periods before and after childbirth is pro- 
hibited in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, \ er- 


mont, and Washington. 
Character of Prohibition or Regulation 


THE OCCUPATION from which women are most commonly excluded 
by law is mining, which is prohibited in 18 States, 8 of which have 
established no other legal bars to women’s employment. Two 
States only have a. | lists of occupations at which women are not 

itted to work and in most of which women in all other States are 
ae free toengage. In all, 37 prohibitions or regulations have been 
set. up by law in 28 States, and of these 23 are concentrated in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey (13 in Ohio only, 5 in Pennsylvania 
only, 3 in both Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 2 in both New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania). The remaining 14 prohibitions or regulations ure 
scattered over 27 States. 

Mining.—Mining as an occupation for women is prohibited in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming—18 States in all. 
In eight of these States, as already indicated, all other occupatiois 
are open to women; in Colorado only one other occupation—work 11 
coke ovens—is prohibited; and in Arizona, Oklahoma, and Wiscon-i1 
work in quarries is the only other prohibited employment. 

Lifting or carrying heavy weights.—In five States—California, M as-:'- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington—women are }))I 
allowed to perform tasks that involve the lifting or carrying of he:\ 
weights. In California and Massachusetts boxes, baskets, or otlicr 
receptacles weighing 75 pounds or more must be equipped with pulle\s, 
casters, or other contrivances so that they may be easily moved. |") 
California this regulation applies to mills, workshops, packing, 
canning, or mercantile establishments, and in Massachusetts to maiiu- 
facturing or mechanical establishments. Another California reg.!':- 
tion does not specify the maximum weight but prohibits the lifting 
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or carrying of ‘‘any excessive burden” in mercantile establishments 
and in factories, which by definition include laundries and dry-clean- 
ing plants. 

a. enty-five pounds is the maximum weight that women in the 
fruit and vegetable canning industry and in agricultural occupations 
in California are permitted to lift or carry, and in Washington women 
in manufacturing and mercantile establishments are not allowed to 
lift or carry ‘‘an excessive burden.” ‘The Industrial Board of 
Pennsylvania has ruled that women shall not be required or allowed 
to lift heavy weights in explosive plants, while the law of Ohio 
prohibits employment requiring the frequent or repeated lifting of 
weights in excess of 25 pounds. 

Core-room regulations.—Regulations regarding the work of women 
in core rooms have been set up by five States—Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Minnesota pro- 
hibits women from placing cores in ovens or taking them out. Min- 
nesota and New York prohibit the making or handling of cores the 
weight of which (including core box and plate) exceeds 25 pounds. A 
similar restriction in Ohio and Pennsylvania regarding the making 
or handling of cores specifies 15 pounds as the maximum weight. 
Massachusetts forbids the lifting of any core or cores upon one Tate 
with total cubic content of more than 1 cubic foot or total weight of 
more than 25 pounds, unless assisted by mechanical appliances that 
limit to 25 pounds the physical effort involved. Massachusetts also 
requires that no woman shall work on any core with total cubic 
content exceeding 2 cubic feet, or with total weight (including plate 
and core box or boxes) exceeding 60 pounds. In New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania women are not permitted to handle cores having a 
temperature of more than 110° F. 

Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania require specially 
constructed partitions between rooms in which core ovens are located 
and rooms where cores are made by women, if the making and the 
baking of cores are simultaneous operations. Furthermore, all 
openings in the partition must be vestibuled with some self-closing 
device that will effectually trap gases, fumes, and smoke. 

Employment before and after childbwrth—Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New York, Vermont, and Washington—six States 
in all—have legislation prohibiting the employment of women immedi- 
ately before and after childbirth. The periods set are as follows: 
Massachusetts and Vermont, two weeks before and four weeks after 
childbirth; Connecticut, four weeks before and four weeks after; 
Missouri, three weeks before and three weeks after; New York, 
ae weeks after; and Washington, four months before and six weeks 
alter, 

Blanket prohibition.—There are three States—Kansas, Michigan, 
and Washington—whose laws in general terms prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in dangerous occupations. The Kansas act specifies 
that women shall not work in any industry or occupation ‘‘under 
conditions of labor detrimental to their health or welfare’; the 
Washi n law substitutes the word ‘“‘morals” for ‘‘welfare’”’; and 
that of Michigan provides that no woman “shall be given any task 
disproportionate to her strength, nor shall she be employed in any 
place imental to her morals, her health, or her potential capacity 
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for motherhood.’”’ Another Michigan act forbids the employ inent 
of women “‘in any hazardous employment, or where their healt) may 
be. injured or morals depraved.”’ 


PROHIBITED AND REGULATED EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN 











State Industry, operation, etc., covered | Citation ( 
Alabama..------ ie Sa aa wes wen See anil Code, 1923, sec. 1724. 
Arizona -_------- Mines, quarries, coal breakers ERMA SoG e erate Revised Statutes, 1913, par. 312: 
Arkansas.__.--.- FE iniinciadnenecipederegsiinaniininininsetd Diges.t, 1921, secs. 7260 (as at ameniied by 
acts of 1921, No. 100)-7286 

California ---..-. Lifting box, basket, bundle, etc., weighing 75 | Acts of 1921, ch. 903, sec. 2; inc lustrial 

pounds or more. (Applies to mills, work- welfare commission order Nos. 9 

ons, D packing, canning, or mercantile estab- Apr. 13, 1916, and 4, June 15, 10\7, ° 

s ts. 


Lifting ‘‘any excessive burden’’ in mercantile | Industrial welfare commission order 
establishments and — (including a 2,A et me 4, June 15,1917, a5 
laundry, dry-cleaning gas mend 1919. 

Maximum weight in fruit “i v ble can- Iden, Nos. “e aly 24, 1920, and 3a, 
ning establishments and agricultural occu- June 4, 1928. 

tions, 25 pounds. 





Colorado... ------ nT eka magaing nore Compiled laws, 1921, secs. 3482-3115. 
Connecticut ___-- —— unemployed periods before and after | Acts of 1913, ch. 112. 

childbirth (4 weeks before, 4 weeks after). 
I PR ci dndicininians ncdkithncetatcavenatakonte pind Revised Statutes, 1917, ch. 9%, secs 


7-28; acts of 1921, pp. 526, 549, 567: act 
of June 29, secs. 1, 36, 48. 
SERS ES ATE SE Pr Re ety ee oe See ie Ra = Acts of 1923, ch. 177, sec. 18. 
Kansas___--_----- No specified industry, but blanket law pro- | General Statutes, 1915, sec. 104%): acts 
= ting employment in any industry or oc- of 1915, ch. 275. 
tion under conditions of labor detrimen- 

alas health or welfare. 
Louisiana. -____- Cleaning moving machinery -_........-..------ Acts of 1908, No. 301, sec. 17. 
Maryland____--- Ne Se Rag SOE in Rae RES 2 aap My Acts of 1922, ch. 307, ’secs. 173, 174 
Massachusetts __| Lifting or carrying heavy woes oon than | Acts of 1913, ch. 436, as amended by 
in corerooms). Boxes, baskets Bosc a acts of 1914, ch. 241, and acts of 1915, 
ing 75 pounds or over must age equi ch, 27. 
with ys, etc., so as to be easily any 
poco + Bath es to mantifscturing and mechanical 


Core making en pounds maximum - of 1912, ch. 653; acts of 1916, ch. 
weight for physical effort. In certain cases, - board of health rules, Dec. 19, 
60 pounds maximum. Oia: board of labor and industry rules 


and regulations for foundries, 1{17, 


secs. 28-30. 

Specified gry: Ng periods before and after | Acts of 1911, ch. 229. 
d childbirth (2 weeks before, 4 weeks after). 
Michigan - - --.-- Cleaning moving machinery-.......-....-.--- Acts of 1923, No. 206, sec. 11. 
Work on moving abrasives !___............-.-- Acts of 1909, No. 285, secs. 27, 31, 54 
Blanket law—no task disproportionate to | Act of 1919, No. 239. 

stre » nor any place detrimental to 

morals or health. 
Minnesota_ ----- Oiling or cleaning moving machinery- .--.-------. General Statutes, 1913, secs. 3s, 70; 
acts of 1913, ch. 316, secs. 9, 20. 
Core making regulated: prohibits placing cores | Acts of 1919, ch. 84, secs. 20, 21, 30 

in ovens or taking them out; maximum 

weight 25 pounds. 
I sisin oan Cleaning moving machinery -----.....--.-..-.-- Revised Statutes, 1919, sec. 675 

Speed waned prods lars ad fa | He: 6 
ore an em, Séc. 6772. 

childbirth (3 (3 = before, 3 weeks after). 

Machinery not to be cleaned while in eer pene Acts of 1909, p. 502. 
Work between traversing or the fixed and 


trav parts of any machine moved by 
any power except the machine 
she is o} 
New Jersey - -.-- uamaniiene af of nitro and amido compounds | Department of labor safety stand:ris, 
oo ee tte wes Penance ce Sy 1917, pp. 4, 8, 14, 21. 
pcm gig containing lead in excess of 2 
cen . 


New York____-- So denn acbooonn Acts of 1921, ch. 50, sec. 146 (¢), und 
ch. 68, sec. 1275. 
Core making regulated: ——. =e 25 | Idem, sec. 147. 


opetaed ‘mpemaiored periods after child- | Idem, sec. 148. 








kinds of le abrasi (Wet | Idem, 146, 8, ded by 
ves. sec. par. 8, as amende:! b 
grinding permitted.) ch. 642, sec. 6. 
ick saerate tir le | Idem, see 383, a8 amended by ih 
Cc sec 
rare and. resanrants only on permit 


1 Because of ambiguous wording, however, this law has never been enforced. 
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PROHIBITED AND REGULATED EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN—Continued 














—_—_——— 


State 


Industry, operation, etc., covered 


Citation 





or 
North Dakota... 


Oklahoma__--.-- 
Oregon...---.---- 


Pennsylvania- -- 


Uteh .. | cue 
Virginia__......- 


Washington_____ 


West Virginia... 


Wisconsin 


seen ee 


Wyoming 








I oo heels 


Work as crossing watchman, express driver, 
molder, taxi driver, jitney driver, freight or 
baggage elevator operator, baggage or freight 
handler; work in b ast furnaces, shoe-shining 
parlors, bowling alleys, or eal rooms; 
delivery service. 

II ae Se i i ae Se ee oo see 

Work as bell boys, quarries, mines__.—-------- 

Core making regulated: Maximum weight, 15 
pounds; maximum temperature, 110° F. 

Certain kinds of moving abrasives_-_-_--------- 


Lifting or carrying heavy weights in excess of | 


25 pounds (other than in core rooms). 


Trucking, section work on railroads, employ- 


ment as gas or electric meter reader. 
gS RE SPREE as tap Sa ep eret ago ee 


Lifting heavy weights in explosive plants 
(other than in core rooms). 


Acetylene and electric welding or burning, 
handling nitrators in the manufacture of 
nitroglycerine, taking down blue beds after 
the process of lead corroding, setting up blue 
beds in the corroding stacks of the Old 
Dutch process (except buckles or lead plates 
not previously corroded) operating cranes, 
and work for railroad corporations as mes- 
sengers calling train crews. 

Manufacture of nitro or amido compounds 
and handling of any dry substance or dry 
compound containing lead in excess of 2 per 
cent. 


Trucking, section work on railroads, gas or 
electric meter readings. 


Core making regulated: Maximum weight 15 
pounds; maximum temperature 110° 

Smelters and mines _-_-_-....-.......-.--------- 

Specified unemployed periods before and after 
childbirth (2 weeks before, 4 weeks after). 


Lifting ‘“‘an excessive burden”’ in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments. 

Certain unemployed periods before and after 
childbirth (4 months before, 6 weeks after). 


Blanket law—any occupation under conditions 
detrimental to health or morals. 











Acts of 1919, ch. 174; minimum wage 
department order No. 6, Aug. 16, 
920. 


tiated Code, 1910, sec. 1008; amended 
by acts of 1919, v. 108, pt. 1, p. 541. 


Do. 
Acts of 1919, v. 108, pt. 1, p. 541. 
Industrial commission rules, Nos. 34- 
37, Dec. 15, 1917. 
Acts = 1909, v. 100, p. 63; 1911, v. 102, 


p.4 
Acts of 1919, v. 108, pt. 1, p. 541. 
Do. 
Revised Laws, 1910, sec. 3739. 


Industrial welfare commission orders 
Nos. 40, 42, 43, Oct. 14, 1919. 

Pennsylvania Statutes, 1920, secs., 
13580-13585. 

Industrial board rule W-4 (b), (c), 
Oct. 27, 1917; department of labor 
and industry rule W-2, (3), (4), Mar. 
24, 1925. 


Industrial board rules, W-8, Au 
1918, W-9, Sept. 13, 1918, Ww. “ae 
Oct. 11, 1918, W-17, Nov. 8, 1918: 
departinent of labor and industry 
W-4, Mar. 24, 1925, W-5, 
Mar. "24, 1925, W-7, Apr. 23, 1925, 
and W-9, Mar. 24, 1925. 


Department of labor and industry 
regulations for manufacture of nitro 
and amido compounds, sec. 8 (i), 
Sept. 5, 1926; industrial board regula- 
tions for lead corroding and oxidizing, 
sec. 2, Aug. 1, 1917. 

Industrial board rules, W-7, July 19, 
1918; W-15, Nov. 8, 1918; eg yn 
of labor and industry rules, W ’-3 and 
W-8, Mar. 24, 1925. 

Industrial board regulations for found- 
ries, sec. 9, Nov. 1, 1915. 

Compiled laws, 1917, sec. 3668. 

Acts of 1912, No. 85, as amended by 
acts of 1917, No. 177; General laws, 
1917, sec. 5843. 

Code, 1919, secs. 1843-1887, as amended 
by acts of 1924, ch. 476. 

Industrial welfare commission orders, 
No. 21, June 2, 1920, and No. 23, Oct. 
4, 1921. 

Idem, No. 30, Mar. 20, 1922. 


Idem, No. 25, Dec, 14, 1921; No. 30, 
Mar, 20, 1922. 

Acts of 1917, ch. 36, as amended by acts 
of 1919, ch. 201. 

Acts of 1913, ch. 174, sec. 2; industrial 
welfare commission order No. 18, 
Nov. 10, 1918. 

Acts of 1907, ch. 78, secs. 17, 27, as 
amended by acts of 1915, ch. 10, sec. 
32 


Wisconsin Statutes, 1923, sec. 103.05, 
par. 3 (d). 
Compiled statutes, 1910, sec. 3107. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Hospital Service for Patients of Moderate Means ' 


SURVEY of the facilities available in hospitals for persons of 
moderate means, made by the committee on the cost of medica! 
eare, shows what is being done to provide adequate medical service 
for the large part of the population who will not accept or who are 
not eligible for charity service, but who can not pay the rates usually 
charged for private service. 
The demand for hospital service has grown rapidly in recent years 
among all groups of people so that now hospitalization is a common 
feature in the care of illness. Although the earlier hospitals made 
little provision for persons of moderate means, the large wards |cing 
designed primarily for the poor and the single rooms for well-to-do 
patients, the large number of the moderately well-to-do who are now 
demanding care 1n the hospitals has created a new and serious problem 
in the hospital world. 

The statistical data for the present study were secured [ron 
hospitals having at least 100 beds, 627 replies suitable for tabulation 
being received out of a total of about 900 letters of inquiry. In 
addition, data dealing with tendencies in hospital construction were 
provided by architect members of the American Hospital Association 
and certain illustrative material giving specific examples of measure: 
adopted in some hospitals to provide for patients of moderate means 
was secured. 

As a result of the necessity for readjustment in the physical struct wre 
of the hospitals there seems to be a general tendency to substitute 0: 
the hospital having only a series of large open wards on the one hand 
and a number of single rooms on the other, one providing a gradunsted 
series of accommodations somewhat similar to those provided in 
modern hotel. The provisions being made by the hospitals for 
persons of moderate means include beds in semiprivate rooms, !)««ls 
in small wards, and relatively inexpensive single rooms. Of 27) 
hospitals responding to an inquiry regarding the types of accomio- 
dations provided, all but 15 had some provision such as small wards 
or semiprivate rooms for the use of persons in moderate circumstaics. 
During the past 20 years a decided ch has taken place in the 
percentage of beds provided in large wards. In 1908 about 28 jr 
cent of the beds provided for in the hospitals designed by the archi \«c! 
members of the American Hospital Association were in wards 0! |! 
beds or more while in 1928 only 7 per cent were in such wards. hic 
number of beds available in each of the several types of accomm(l:- 
tions is of first importance to the patient who may be unable, if t!ic' 


1 The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. Hospital service for patients of moderate meas, !) 
Niles Carpenter. Washington, 910 Seventeenth St. NW., 1929. (Abstraet of Publication Ne. 4.) 
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is a shortage of beds of a particular class, to secure the type of service 
of which he is in need. Information secured from 467 hospitals with 
a total capacity, exclusive of large wards, of 59,141 beds showed that 
about 45 per cent of the beds were in single rooms. The building 
plans of many hospitals, however, include the provision of special 
facilities for persons of moderate means, and a number of hospitals 
reported that their contemplated new construction is to be primarily 
for the use of such patients. The Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, is now building a ‘‘hospital for people of moderate means” 
which 1s to contain 300 beds arranged in wards of nine cubicles, 
4-bed wards, 2-bed semiprivate rooms, and single rooms. The rates 
are to vary from $4 a day for cubicles to $6.50 for single rooms. 

The change which is taking place in the provision of hospital 
accommodation for the middle-class patient is reflected in the admin- 
istration of hospitals. Formerly a sharp distinction was drawn be- 
tween “private” and ‘‘ward”’ patients and the status, ed and 
types of care of the two classes of patients were sharply defined. These 
distinctions are breaking down, however, and part, at least, of the 
privileges formerly accorded to patients in private rooms are now 
extended to patients in semiprivate rooms and small wards and even 
to patients in the larger wards. 


Rates Charged for Hospital Services 


Tue prices charged for hospital care are naturally of great impor- 
tance to both the patient and the hospital, even if the latter is heavily 
endowed. The hospital charges may be divided into two classes: 
First, the daily or basic rate for room or for bed, including food, 
nursing, and such services as the hospital provides under general 
care, and second, the extra or special-service charges. 

Basic daily rates for single rooms range in the average from $5 to 
$6.99 per day and for semiprivate rooms or small wards from $3 to 
$4.99. The upper limit for single rooms is high, however, as over 
1,400 out of a total of 26,900 single rooms were priced at $11 or more 
per day while only four semiprivate room beds out of a total of 15,437 
were as high, and there were no small-ward beds reported at more 
than $9 per day. In general small-ward beds are cheaper than beds 
in semiprivate rooms, about one-third of the smail-ward beds being 
availed at less than $3 per day as compared with about 11 per cent 
of the beds in semiprivate rooms. 

The room charge, however, is not the cost which is of major impor- 
tance, as it is the extra or special-service charges for operating room, 
anesthesia, laboratory service, X ray, special nursing, etc., which 
bring the total bill often to an unexpectedly large figure. Several 
hospitals have attempted to lighten the burden by graduating the 
special-service charges according to the type of room accommodation, 
by the elimination of part of these charges, or by placing such charges 
on a flat-rate basis. Three forms of hospital service for which in- 
clusive charges were found in some instances to be in effect were 
obstetrical service, tonsillectomy service, and diagnostic service. An 
example of the inclusive maternity-service charge is that which has 
recentky been instituted in the Vassar Brothers’ Hospital, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. An inclusive flat rate, regardless of the length of 
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stay in the hospital, is made to all mothers who have had prenatg] 
care which the hospital staff considers adequate. The total charge 
for semiprivate patients is $65 and for ward patients $35. Inclusive 
rates for tonsil operations reported by one hoe ital, covering oper- 
ating room and bed for 24 hours, were $10 for private patients, $s fo; 
semiprivate patients, and $5 for ward patients. 


Financial Adjustments 


THE wy sag created by the sudden, urgent need for medical 
treatment often finds the patient unprepared to meet all the costs 
of medical care. In such cases some financial arrangement becomes 
necessary which will ease the financial burden of the patient and at 
the same time assure the hospital of as large a return as possible. 
Formerly adjustments were made solely on the basis of the type of 
accommodation furnished the patient, that is, adjustments were made 
for ward patients but almost never for patients occupying single 
rooms, although ministers and teachers, in some cases, received con- 
cessions on their hospital bills. At the present time, however, such 
rigid rules are being abandoned and patients are being considered 
individually on the basis of their socket and economic requirements. 
In many hospitals some one person, either the superintendent, a 
social worker or admission worker, or a member of the business staff 
is appointed to make the financial adjustment and emphasis is placed 
on a sympathetic and tactful approach by them to the problems of 
the patient. The points inquired into may be not only the amount 
of the patient’s income, but also the size of his family, his current 
expenses, debts, etc. 

It was found that the most common form of adjustment was the 
reduction or remission of the charges, but in order that the service 
shall not have the suspicion of charity it is regarded as preferable to 
institute a deferred or installment basis of payment. Such a system 
has not always been successful, but some hospitals report only a small 
percentage of unpaid bills. There is also evidence of an effort at 
greater cooperation between the physician and the hospital in their 
financial relations with the patient, so that often either the hospital 
expressly limits the fee charged the patients of moderate means or 
there is an informal understanding to that effect between the physi- 
cian and the hospital. The general import of all these arrangements, 
the report states, ‘‘appears to be that there is a slowly crystallizing 
recognition that the interests of hospital, physician, and patient are 
best served where the patient’s total financial outlay for his illness is 
considered as an economic unit and where some kind of agreement 
exists between all three parties concerning its amount and distribution.” 





Extent of Illness in the United States 


a eee of the existing statistical data relating to the 
extent of disease and disability in the United States, which was 
made by the committee on the cost of medical care,’ shows something 





1 The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. The extent of illness and of physical and mental ««!ects 
vailing in the United States, by Alden B. Mills. Washington, 910 Seventeenth Street, NW., |’. 
Abstract of Publication No. 2.) [288] 
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of the measure of this problem which is engaging the attention of 
many individuals and organizations. 

The increasing financial burden resulting from sickness was the 
cause of the appointment, by the Washington conference on the eco- 
nomic factors affecting the organization of medicine, of a special 
committee to study the various phases of the question with a view to 
determining what, if any, solution could be proposed. Although 
studies of sickness data were somewhat outside the scope of the com- 
mittee’s work, such a compilation as the present report was regarded 
as important for use in connection with other reports. 

A large amount of illness and defectiveness persists, although, as 
the report states, medical science has developed so remarkably in the 
past half century that some diseases which formerly levied a tremen- 
dous toll are now practically nonexistent and others are, to a con- 
siderable extent, under control. The continued existence, however, 
of serious disease conditions raises a question as to both the ade- 
quacy and the effectiveness of present curative and preventive medi- 
cal services. The present report attempts to show how often, on the 
average, people are hampered or definitely disabled by illness during 
a year; how much time is lost because of these illnesses; the nature 
of the diseases; the number of persons suffering from physical and 
mental defects; and the kinds of defects which are most prevalent. 


Frequency of Disabling Illness 


IN REGARD to the frequency of disablement fram illness, the report 
cites a number of studies by the United States Public Health Service 
which indicate that people are on the average disabled by illness at 
least once each year, the rate varying according to age and sex. 
Thus, men are disabled by illness about once each year, women from 
once to twice, and children more than twice per school year of 180 
days. The studies on which these figures are based include a study 
of illnesses during a period of 28 months among a general population 
group in Hagerstown, Md., which disclosed an average rate of slightly 
more than one illness per person per year; and a study covering the 
employees of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston for a 
10-year period, which showed that the male employees had an average 
of slightly more than one illness per person per year and female em- 
ployees two such illnesses annually. Among the other studies, one 
including the 1,282 office employees of a manufacturing concern, 
mainly women, showed an average of slightly over two cases of ill- 
hess per person per year, while the 16,000 employees of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., largely men, had an annual sickness rate of over one 
and one-half cases disabling for one day or more, and a group of 
school children in Hagerstown, Md., “eat an average of 2.4 illnesses 
per child during the school year. In one study the frequency varied 
according to the age differences, the rate being higher for the very 
young and the very old than for those in late adolescence and early 
maturity. Seasonal differences were reflected principally in the rates 
for the respiratory diseases. On the basis of the lowest rate for dis- 
abling illness shown by these studies, the report states, there would 
be about 130,000,000 cases of disabling illness in the United States 
each year, while if nondisabling illnesses were added the figures would 
be more than doubled. 
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Amount of Time Lost on Account of Illness 


THE average length of time lost from their usual occupations by 
persons suffering from disabling illnesses was shown by these «.n( 
similar studies to average from 7 to 8 days for adult males and f{)\)1) 
8 to 12 days for adult females. A study by the Metropolitan | if¢ 
Insurance Co. of 570,000 people in industrial communities sho \ od 
that approximately 2 per cent on the average were ill on a single (.:y. 
From ois data it is concluded that the 36,000,000 wage earners j) 
the United States lose at least 250,000,000 working-days per year. 
and the 24,000,000 school children lose 170,000,000 days per schivo! 
year. These figures, it should be noted, take into account only about 
one-half of the total population. 


Important Causes of Disability 


THE same group of studies furnishes information as to the diseases 
or groups of diseases which cause these cases of illness and this loss 
of time. A tabulation of the most important causes of disability in 
the different studies shows that colds and bronchial conditions and 
influenza and grip are the most serious causes of disability from (|e 
standpoint both of frequency and of dayslost. Digestive diseases and 
disonats are next in importance, followed by diseases of the pharynx, 
tonsils, and larynx; nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary syste, 
including acute and chronic kidney disease; and diseases of the skin 
and cellular tissue. Headache is listed, although it is a symptom 
rather than a disease, and rheumatism was included among the most 
important causes of disability in most of the surveys. 

A study of chronic illnesses made in Boston in 1927 showed that 
the most important were heart disease, organic nervous and mental 
disease, cancer, and arthritis. At the time of the survey it was 
ene that over 10 per cent of these cases had lasted 10 years or 
onger. 

Reports from 107 physicians in rural counties of New York Stile, 
as to the diseases which most frequently cause demands for their 
services, listed the following diseases or groups of diseases as the 010: 
most frequently occurring in their practices: Colds, bronchitis, «1c 
grip; digestive disorders (excluding diarrhea and enteritis under 2 
years); surgical cases—operative, traumatic (excludin necologic ) ; 
neuroses; diseases of children (excluding communicable diseases «11(! 
diarrhea and enteritis); tonsillitis; gynecologic cases; heart disex-«: 
arteriosclerosis; and chronic arthritis. 

Certain communicable diseases must be reported by physicians, 
under the State laws. The 10 most frequently reported in New York 
State in the years 1924 to 1927, inclusive, in the order of frequen:y, 
were measles, syphilis, pneumonia, scarlet fever, chickenpox, tulc'- 
culosis, whooping cough, diphtheria, mumps, and gonorrhea. 

The following estimate is given in the report of the extent of spec lic 
diseases : : 

8 i gonorrhea at any one time to be causing 1 person 
our tae te 5 himeelf under the ones of a physician; auth “soap ll stated 
that there are at all times approximately 700,000 ns with tubercul.-'s, 
10,000 with pernicious anemia, and 110, addicted to narcotic drugs. In :i'\v 


one year there are in the United States over 1,000,000 cases of malaria. W':\\ 
childbearing is not a disease, it does cause a large amount of disability. In |‘)25 
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there were nearly 2,000,000 births in the registration area, many of them followed 
by complications and a considerable number (a larger proportion than in most 
civilized countries) by death. Over 36,000 cases of smallpox were reported in 
a recent year. Hospitals for mental and nervous diseases contain over 350, 
patients, and this figure is far below what the total would be if those not hospital- 
ized were included. -Of the children now attending school and college, ‘over 
960,000 will enter a. hospital for mental disease at some period in their lives if 
present rates for first admissions continue.” These figures include only the more 
serious mental diseases and take no account of the large numbers with lesser 
mental disturbances. Hospitals other than those for nervous and mental dis- 
eases contain, on the average, over 350,000 patients at all times. The total in 
all hospitals on a single average day is about 700,000. 


Types of Physical and Mental Defects 


Tue number of persons suffering from physical defects and the kind 
of defects which are most prevalent was revealed by the examinations 
by the Life Extension Institute of over 100,000 adult males in the 
prime of life. It was shown that the great majority suffer from one 
or more defects which are more or less serious. Defective vision, 
abnormal tonsils, hypertrophic rhinitis, constipation, and albumin 
in urine showed the highest percentages but although the more 
serious defects were found in a smaller percentage of cases they were 
large enough to be significant. Serious heart conditions were found in 
over 2 per cent of the men examined and “‘ moderate” hardening of the 
arteries in nearly 3 per cent. Thirteen per cent had hemorrhoids, 
7 per cent neurasthenia and nervousness, and 7 per cent of those 
having a urinalysis had some sugar in the urine. It is regarded as 
significant that these important and, many of them, potentially 
dangerous defects were discovered in a selected white group, mainly 
professional and business men and skilled workers who were actively 
engaged in their usual occupations. 

Six different surveys among school and preschool children showed 
that the percentage having one or more defects ranged from 60 to 95 
per cent, the most important defects being defective teeth, enlarged 
or diseased tonsils, visual defects, adenoids, conjunctivitis, and defects 
of nutrition. It has been shown that children who have, or have had, 
diseased or enlarged tonsils are more liable to rheumatism, lumbago, 
neuralgia, neuritis, heart, and ear diseases than those with normal 
tonsils, and the other common defects of childhood noted above are, 
also, certainly productive of much ill-health in later life. 

It has been estimated that the number of persons in the United 
States who are mentally defective (feeble-minded, imbeciles, and idi- 
ots) 1s over 900,000, the number of blind is over 100,000, the number 
with major speech defects is approximately 1,000,000, and the number 
of school children wholly or partly deaf is placed at 3,000,000. 

In conclusion the report states that the study, although limited by 
the incompleteness of the data, has revealed ‘an extent of illness and 
physical and mental defectiveness in the population which causes an 
incalculable amount of human suffering and economic loss. Some of 
these diseases and conditions rob the Nation’s people of their vitality 
and destroy their efficiency; others lead-to sudden death and the 
premature cutting off of life. This continuance of disease, part of it 
preventable, indicates a field for the more widespread and efficient 
utilization of preventive and curative measures now known.” 
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Pulmonary Disease Caused by Asbestos Dust! 


HE extraction and manufacture of asbestos involves the const nt 
exposure of the workers to asbestos dust. The long fibers of 
asbestos are used in the textile industry for the manufacture of cloth, 
braid, rope, theater curtains, and for finishing pistons for steam 
engines, and the shorter fibers are used in the idaaincen of felt, 
paper, cardboard, varnishes, cements, and rubber tires. Asbestos is 
also used as an electrical insulator, in the manufacture of tiles. 
lanks, paneling, and exterior covering for buildings, mattresses, 
catinunbatiins gloves, firemen’s clothes, laboratory equipment, ete. 
Its use has grown rapidly in the past 20 years nk the fact that all 
processes from extraction onward involve a considerable hazard, 
makes essential the installation of efficient exhaust systems and the 
introduction of other safety measures. 

A digest of an article in a recent issue of Tubercle, published in the 
Bulletin of Hygiene, London, December, 1929, gives the results of a 
study of the clinical and radiological record of 15 cases of pulmonary 
asbestosis occurring among workers in an asbestos factory. 

The dust from asbestos produces a form of pneumonoconiosis, of 
which the — symptom is dyspnea (difficult or labored breath- 
ing), * cake? in most cases by a cyanosis in which the skin as- 
sumes a slightly leaden hue. The chest expansion may be reduced to 
one inch or even less but cough and expectoration are usually not 
present to any great extent. e physical signs are a bilateral pul- 
monary fibrosis attacking the bases of the lungs and, as frequently 
happens in cases of silicosis, pulmonary tuberculosis may supervene 
and modify the clinical picture. 

In regard to the X-ray findings, the article states that the— 

Most noticeable feature of the skiagram is the presence of shadows suggesting a 
diffuse fibrosis of the lower two-thirds of the lungs. The fine ground-glass 
quality of the shadows is noteworthy and the bronchial striations may give a 
cobweblike appearance to the film. As these striations radiate outward from 
the lung roots they cut the edge of the cardiac shadow, especially on the lcft 
side, giving a shaggy appearance as if the heart were encased in coarse felt. 
When more definite mottling is present it lacks the coarse quality seen in thie 
= s of other forms of pneumonoconiosis. Other features are signs of old 

aor obliteration of costo-phrenic angle, thickening of the apical 
ps sa cap. Post mortem, the diagnostic feature which serves to distinguish tle 
condition from other forms of pneumonoconiosis is the presence in the lungs of 


golden yellow rye bodies with segmented outline and clubbed extremities 
bearing a superficial resemblance to minute crustacean forms. 





1 International Labor Office. Occupation and Health Brochure No. 27. Geneva, 1925, 
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The Foreman’s Responsibility for Accidents ' 


By H. W. Hernricu, AssistANT SUPERINTENDENT ENGINEERING AND INSPEC- 
TION Division, TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, a young man less than 20 was engaged 
S as a divisional railroad-telegraph operator at a salary of $35 
a month. His authority and apparent responsibilities were limited. 
He was ambitious, however, and with a view to the future not only 
mastered every detail of the work assigned to him, but also gradually 
acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the operation of the entire 
railway system. One morning, the general superintendent of the 
division was late in arriving at his office, and in his absence an acci- 
dent had occurred. Immediate and decisive action was required. 
By virtue of his thorough knowledge, the young telegraph operator 
grasped the situation at once, and realizing the necessity for someone 
to assume responsibility, he took immediate action. There was only 
one track on this particular division and freight trains were waiting 
for the express, which had the right of way. He telegraphed orders 
to the conductor of the express, to give the freight trains 3 hours and 
40 minutes of express time, and asked for an acknowledgment. He 
then wired to the conductor of each freight train to proceed, thus 
clearing up a situation that might have resulted in confusion, delay, 
and loss of revenue. 

The subsequent progress and development of this young man, in 
the business weld were truly phenomenal. Advancement to in- 
creasingly important positions convinced him that the acceptance 
of responsibility is a vital factor in industrial Jeadership. He became 
an employer (giving profitable work to thousands of men and women), 
a financial power, a steel magnate, and a multimillionaire. He 
endowed charitable and educational institutions, and his death, at a 
ripe age in 1919, was mourned by the whole world. 

The biographies of eminent and successful men of past generations 
are replete with illustrations of the same kind. Prominent men of 
to-day—Hoover, Schwab, Crowley, Ford, Davis, Edison, Pelley, and 
a host of others—believe in responsibility and accept and practice it. 
Dodging responsibility or “(passing the buck” is practically an un- 
known quality in the make-up of successful men. Gantt said: 
“The authority to issue an order involves the responsibility to see 
that it is properly executed.” 

One of the many successful men who have worked in supervisory 
capacities as foremen or leaders while making their way to the top, 
said: ‘Good management is of more avail than perfect equipment. ”’ 


! Speech delivered at the seventh industrial course of the Syracuse Safety Council, Nov. 14, 1929. 
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Napoleon stated that ‘‘Every man carries the baton of a marsha) jp 
his haversack.”” He was speaking of soldiers, but the same pin- 
ciple applies to industrial workers. The baton of a success'\j/ 
executive, namely, the recognition of his responsibilities and the \, ‘|| 
to accept them, lies in the hand of every foreman. 

One of the most important industrial problems is that of training 
men in the habits of industry—safe ent efficient habits. We need 
not lay so much stress on results of a temporary nature, if our methods 
are correct. The new worker follows the habits of the older men, sind 
of his foreman ; therefore this training must be done largely by foremven. 


Acceptance of Responsibility Necessary for Success 


GENIvs is but the capacity for taking infinite pains. Success 
depends upon intelligence and hard work, and above all, with regard 
to industrial leaders and executives, it depends upon the ability and 
willingness of the individual to accept responsibility. 

A supervisor or a foreman stands upon the first rung of the execu- 
tive ladder. Because of certain valuable personal qualities, he has 
been selected to direct the work of other employees. Unfortunately, 
in the average case, he enters upon this phase of work uninstructed 
in the art of executive leadership, and so gradually that he may not 
realize that his functions as an executive are markedly different from 
those of an employee without authority. Sometimes an employee is 
selected for a position of authority merely because he is a more 
skillful workman than his neighbors, and the choice proves to be an 
unwise one. 

And yet, the intelligence of the foreman, and his vision, leader- 
ship, executive qualities, and ability to interpret the principles of the 
concern that he represents, may be important factors in the profit or 
loss of a business, and in the prestige, smooth functioning, ciency, 
economy; and ultimate success or failure of the organization. 

We read, of the ‘‘man behind the plow,” of the lowliest laborer, of 
the capitalist, the professional man, the artist, and the scientist. |! 
are eulogized. But, oh for the skill of the Hoosier poet, to picture 
in homely verse the real key man of industry, the hub of the masses— 
the foreman. 

Human intelligence is only valuable as it is used. It is said thiat 
only one one-thousandth part of the average brain capacity | 
actively employed. If this is true, then a man may become an o1(- 
standing success by putting just a bit more of that “gray matter’’ to 
work than does his neighbor. In no place or position in the worl 
is there a better opportunity to show results and win success than in 
foremanship. Common sense, logic, initiative, and acceptance o/ 
responsibility are all that are required. We take loyalty, knowle«ze 
of the job, and work capacity for granted, for without them we have 
no business to accept wages or salary from an eye 

Thousands of employers have thought and said, at times: “Show 
me a man who does what he is told, and does it intelligently, and 
I'll show you a man who will be successful.” Likewise, I say, “(ive 
me a foreman who can accept responsibility and I’ll show yo 8 
man who gets results.” What is there about responsibility t/:! 
makes it so hard to accept? Nothing but unwarranted fear—fear o! 
failure, fear of consequence. It is true that every man who trices 
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may fail; every man who leads must accept the consequences. Bear 
in mind, however, that straddling the fence gets us nowhere, and 
that in accepting responsibility we at least expose ourselves to the 
probability of winning sometimes; and when we do win, the conse- 
quences that we were so afraid of turn out to be happy ones. Fear 
to accept responsibility is rank pessimism. If we are afraid, it is 
because we think we can’t win. 

Fear to accept responsibility keeps more good men in subordinate 
positions than any other one factor. - 

A live-wire superintendent once said to a trusted foreman: ‘‘Go 
ahead and set up the job and turn out the work.’”’ What an oppor- 
tunity for a good foreman. In this case, however, as in many others 
throughout industry, a series of questions followed, instead of action. 
The foreman wanted to know when to start, what men to use, where to 
get the tools, and how soon the job was wanted. He complained also 
that he would have to neglect other work if he did this job, and, in 
fact, placed the entire burden of responsibility right back upon the 
superintendent, who was obliged to supervise the job himself. Now, 
bear this in mind: The job was done. Work was redistributed so 
that the new job could get under way without disrupting the regular 
production schedule. A the trival questions and objections raised 
by pe foreman were ironed out, but not by him—by the superin- 
tendent. | 

If the foreman had understood responsibility and been willing to 
accept it, he would have realized that here was an opportunity to 
advance his own interests. Instead, his negative attitude clearly 
showed that he was not yet ready for a position of authority. 

The reaction of the superintendent to the foreman’s failure to 
assume responsibility, was one of disappointment, irritation, and 
dissatisfaction. Said the Scotch poet: ‘Oh, wad some power the 
giftie gie us, to see oursel’s as others see us!’ Foremen of America, 
think over this idea of accepting responsibility. There’s meat in 
it—yes, money and success. 

Of all the time-wasting, irritating, and costly situations that bedevil 
the life of the busy executive, there’s none so trying as that which is 
brought about by the foreman who isn’t a foreman, and who places 
on the executive’s shoulders the burden of responsibility that he, 
himself, is paid to assume. Foremen are paid to run their depart- 
ments and to supervise their men. 


Knowledge of the Job 


THERE’s another and more cheerful side to the picture. A foreman 
was called into conference on a most difficult production problem. 
The management was extremely anxious to accept a large order for a 
certain product for the manufacture of which the machinery in the 
plant was not designed. The executives were frankly skeptical of 
their ability to do the work, and called in the foreman of the auto- 
matie-screw-machine department—chiefly to have him confirm their 
doubts. With an air of kindly tolerance, the general manager said: 
‘Jones, can we turn out 10,000 of these pieces in one month?” To 
the intense surprise of the men in conference, Jones said, after care- 
fully studying the sample: “‘ Yes, we can fill that order. Shall I start 
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at once?” ‘‘Now wait a minute, Mr. Jones,’’ came the answe;. 
‘Frankly we thought it was impossible. How do you propose to go 
about it?” ‘‘ Well,” said the foreman, “‘it’s an unusual job and won ¢ 
go on our standard machines; but we still have those special turret 
lathes that were taken out of the department when we reorganize«|, 
and they will handle the job nicely. I'll have them set up again, if 
you say so. The cost will be nominal. We’ll have to have some 
special cutters made by the tool department. The wooden handles 
can be bought in town, and the assembly can be done here. We'|! 
need a precision gauge of special make, and an extra operator whoin 
I can borrow from building B where work is a bit slack at present.’’ 

Summing it all up, resi Seba displayed a knowledge of the busi- 
ness and an intelligence that was gratifying and surprising. Further, 
he seemed to know so much about how the job should be done that he 
was allowed to do it. Not only did he fulfill his promise with regard 
to his own part of the work in the automatic-screw-machine depart- 
ment, but in addition, he gave such evidence of executive ability 
that he was authorized to deal with the novelty woodworking plant 
for the purchase of handles, and also to supervise the assembly, 
finishing, and testing operations. 

Jones is now assistant general works manager of this plant. He 
was a good foreman; he knew how to accept responsibility. Suppose 
he hae failed. But why suppose? Know your job, and then go 
ahead and accept responsibility and you can not fail. That is what 
Jones did, and you, also, can do it equally well. 

Industry must have capital. It needs the services of inventors, 
scientists, mathematicians, and engineers. It must have executives, 
salesmen, and production managers. Employers there must be, if 
employees are to receive remuneration, but the hub of the wheel, the 
heart of the industrial situation, is the man who personally directs 
the work of the employees. By whatever name he is called—foreman, 
supervisor; gang boss, head man, or straw boss—there is after all only 
one man who tells the worker what to do and how to do it, and sees 
to it that the work is done; and that man, to whom I refer herein as 
a foreman, controls his own fortunes and plays an important role in 
the success of the organization of which he is a part. 

Responsibility—the hallmark of success—accept it and succeed. 
Do not waste time on matters of finance or personnel when they are 
outside of your job, but remember that practically all operations and 
methods of procedure are related to your work, in one way or another. 
Learn about them and become feontlier with them; be ready, always, 
to take the job of the man next higher up; take advantage of the 
opportunities that so often come to persons with a sense of responsi- 
bility; and in accepting responsibility do not fear that you will be 
alone. The higher pay that accompanies the better positions may 
not require more manual labor, but it must be earned; and one way 
to earn it is by accepting responsibility whenever the opportunity 
offers. The superintendent and works manager, the production and 
sales heads, yes, the president of your company himself, must accept 
responsibility. Your mistakes are their mistakes. Your success 
is their success. The board of directors or the stockholders must 
have an accounting with someone for everything that goes on. 

Do you suppose that any high executive officer would dream of 
saying to a board of directors: “I’m sorry, gentlemen, but I am not 
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to blame. That big order was lost because one of my foremen 
turned out a batch of goods of inferior quality.”” This executive 
directs the employment of the men—their training and instruction— 
he provides the tools and enforces supervisory methods, and is 
responsible for events that occur even while he is away from the 
plant. How about you? You, as a foreman, know your men; you 
personally instruct and train them, you are on the job, and have the 
best opportunity in the world to correct improper practices before 
they cause trouble. Don’t make the mistake of dodging responsi- 
bility—and, bear in mind, that “goes” for everything that happens 
in the conduct of the work under your supervision. Accidents, for 
example, are your responsibility, just as much as are errors—for, in 
fact, accidents really are errors. Production and quality of work are 
your responsibility ; so are discipline, order, morale, and good house- 
keeping. 
Accidents and the Foreman 


InsuRIES resulting from accidents occur far too often. Thousands 
of lives are lost and immeasurable suffering exists because of acci- 
dents. Billions of dollars are lost annually. You and all other pur- 
chasers, and the consuming public in general, pay these losses in the 
prices charged for food, clothes, shelter, and the other necessities and 
the luxuries of life. Research proves that 98 per cent of accidents are 
preventable and that 88 per cent are due, not to unguarded machinery 
but to supervisory conditions within the control of the foreman. 
Accidents represent man failure, and the foreman is the one person in 
industry who knows how to control men. 

Do you realize that the real causes of accidents are likewise the 
causes of inefficiency, poor economy, poor production, and poor 
business generally? They are. Here are some of them: Failure to 
issue and enforce instructions, inattention, poor discipline, improper 
and unsafe practices, inexperience, and undue haste. Are not these 
conditions the very ones that you, as a foreman, are fitted by experi- 
ence to control? Moreover, you actually do control them when they 
affect volume and quality of work. Suppose you are requested to 
fill an order for a certain number of units of production, and in 
giving instructions to your men one of them says that he can’t follow 
them because he is too busy; or suppose that he follows the instruc- 
tions half-heartedly and makes mistakes or spoils much valuable 
material. Quite properly, discharge or other severe penalty is the 
very last remedy you would resort to, yet you as a foreman—a leader 
of men—do not admit failure. You ‘get results” by one means or 
another. The work goes along, difficulties are ironed out. By 
applying true foremanship the job is done, and done properly. In 
carrying on your work secomeelilly you are controlling the conditions 
that affect profitable production. 

Bea in mind that these conditions are likewise the ones that 
produce injuries, it is obvious that you can control accident occur- 
rence just as readily as you can govern defects and volume of produc- 
tion. This fact becomes more obvious when it is recognized that a 
serious injury is not an isolated happening by itself, but is the logical 
consummation of 329 other precisely similar accidents, a1 of which 
have the same cause, but 300 of which do not result in actual injury. 
The employee who is injured as the result of an accident has, in the 
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average case, made the very same mistake, the same error of ju jc- 
ment, violated the same instruction or taken the same chance, {|} 
finally caused the injury, many, many times before without, hi: w- 
ever, having been hurt. There lies the opportunity of the forei jay 
to control accident frequency. There, in the foundation of injur, — 
the accidents that have not yet caused injury—is the place to diivct 
an attack. Injuries are like water over the dam. Learn from tliem 
but go to work upon the “injury in the making”—one of the ;}29 
accidents that, in the average case, precede every serious injury, 
These are all visible occurrences and may readily be observed snd 
corrected before trouble occurs. 

Keep this ratio of accidents to injuries in mind when next you hear 
the assertion, ‘‘This is the first time an accident of this kind ever 
happened.”’ It may be the first time a serious injury occurred, but 
hundreds of similar accidents undoubtedly seem which, fortu- 
nately, produced no injury, and these may be observed and checked 
by the very man who should hold himself responsible for them— he 
foreman. 

We need to differentiate between blame (or guilt) and responsi- 
bility. A foreman need not hold himself waneelhy guilty when an 
employee in his charge is injured, but he can not and should not 
evade responsibility under any circumstances whatsoever. 

Remember that the authority to issue an order involves the respon- 
sibility to see that it is properly executed. The country depends 
upon you—the key man of industry, the foreman—to maintain that 
leadership among nations, of which we are so justly proud, in the 
safe, peace-time development of industry. 





Safety in the Construction Industry 


ONSTRUCTION engineers and contractors have long felt that 
because of the inherent difficulties in the construction industry, 
chief of which perhaps is the shifting character of their labor, it is 
impracticable if not almost impossible to maintain any sort of a siv- 
cessful safety organization or to promote safety practices among thiir 
workmen. Statistics of accidents in this industry have never been 
generally compiled, and if available at all they are very inadequate 
and of little use in efforts to reduce the accident hazard. 

Gradually, however, this situation is being changed. Builders are 
recognizing that the industry can be made safer if definite we'l- 
directed efforts are put forth, a fact that is more and more being 
brought to public attention through the medium of articles and 
addresses. such article appeared in the American Contractor 
(Chicago) for December 14, 1929. It relates the experience «i 8 
large construction company in the erection of a 55-stoery building in 
New York City; the company’s safety program, however, covers all 
the operations of the company. This program, it is stated, is worked 
out on the-premise that “safety wd is profitable to the gencral 
contractor, the construetion worker, and the industry as a whol,’ 
and a definite scheme is outlined and a safety layout arranged w!ic1 
the job is commenced. The company reports from experience (|i: 
‘safety devices must be foolproof, universally used when used at «!l, 
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and that in addition to mechanical devices being installed, a wide 


diffusion of accident-prevention information among the entire job — 


ersonnel is Imperative.” 

On the building in question, “‘all exterior working stages are pro- 
tected against falling objects by means of a safety flair device which 
follows the working stages upward at a distance of about four stories. 
All stairways, elevator shafts, or other floor openings, whether 
temporary Or permanent, are guarded with railings, gates, screens, 
and such other protective devices as the experience of the company 
and an extensive study of prevailing circumstances in each case 
warrants. All stages are equipped with toe boards and rails, with 
screens filling the space between the two on the outside. Equipment 
and nate are kept privet and compactly piled, oR E ID i 
tinually removed from the location, the floors kept clean, and a 
particular study made of the matter of a lighting system for all 
secluded areas.” 

Safety Instruction 


INFORMATION on safety measures is given the entire working crew, 
and a safety committee functions under each foreman. Two car- 


penters, detailed to maintain a — fae inspection, are instructed _ 
ety 


to install immediately all the sa evices which this inspection 


shows to be necessary. While the activities of these safety inspectors. 


and the mechanical devices used are held to be largely responsible 
for the excellent safety record made on this job, ‘‘the cooperation of 
the entire working crew in the endeavor is of vast importance ‘in 
contributing to its success.’’ : 

A physician and nurse occupied a well-equipped first-aid station 
on the job until the erection of the steel had been completed, the 
nurse and. the first-aid station being retained until the project was 
practically completed. By immediate attention to minor injures 
the severity ratio and the lost-time accidents are kept at a low figure. 

The general contractor maintains all the safety equipment, but 


subcontractors’ workmen are given the same treatment and service: 


as are its own employees. ; 

In spite of the cost of this safety program, the company finds it 
profitable, because of lower compensation insurance premiums and 
the increased efficiency and stable morale of the workmen. | 


Fire-Prevention Measures 


ATTENTION is also given to fire-prevention measures. Standpipes 


installed according to the city building code follow within four. 
stories of the steel erection at all times and are inspected daily. : 


Water barrels equipped with overflow pipes are installed on: all 
floors and are fastened in place beneath faucets in the temporary 
water lines that are maintained on all working levels. The dry-line 


standpipes have siamese connections on the ground floor, to. which . 


the city fire department may connect when the need arises. | 

Fire extinguishers are placed in conspicuous places on all floors 
and are. inspect arly. There is a watchman at each doorway 
on the ground floor and on each floor of the structure, both day and 
night. Fagilities are available at all times for hoisting the city fire 
department’s apparatus to any level upon call. 
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By its safety system the company has created a friendly co:npe 
tition among the job superintendents and to some extent amon: th 
various working crews. The humanitarian side of accident pr 
vention is continually kept before the job crews and executive 
‘‘While money saving may be claimed as the main incentive behin( 
safety programs in building construction, the welfare of the en. 
ployees and their families is a matter of great moment to the moden 
construction organization.”’ 
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National Safety Council Report on Industrial Accidents 


AX SHOWN by the December, 1929, issue of the National Safety 
News (Chicago), the accidents occurring in a selected number ¢ 
(more than 700) industrial establishments reporting to the National 
Safety Council showed a decline in 1928 as compared with eithe 
preceding year. Reduced to a frequency rate basis these establish. 
ments, representing 15 industry groups, showed a drop from 50,77) 
accidents in 1926 to 42,398 in 1927 and to 39,872 in 1928, or 21.5 per 
cent in the latter year as compared with 1926. In the same period 
there was a reduction of 14.2 per cent in the number of fatalities, of 
27.4 per cent in the number of permanent injuries, and of 21.3 pe 
cent in the number of temporary disabilities. 

The report calls attention to the fact that the general decline in 
accidents has not resulted in a corresponding improvement in time 
loss as measured by the severity rate. In 1926 all establishment 
combined showed a severity rate of 2.1, and in 1928 of 1.71, ors 
reduction of 18.6 per cent. The reduction in the fatal severity rate 
in the same period was 16.7 per cent, in the permanent disability 
severity rate there was a 33.3 per cent reduction, and in the rate 
for temporary disabilities a 2.4 per cent drop is noted. 

The following table, a rearrangement of that appearing in the 
December issue of the National Safety News (p. 22), gives the dats 
classified by industry. Unfortunately the number of man-hours or 
of full-year workers is not shown, thus giving no idea of the extent o! 
the employment covered by the establishments reporting.' 
NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN 


pytrcy amg INDUSTRIES, REPORTED BY NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 1926, 197, 
1928 
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1 Since this article was prepared a more com report covering 1928, including 2,557 establish ment 
employing 1,620,647 workers with an exposure of 3,902, 165,106 man-hours, has been issued by the N:tiond 
Safety Council under the title ‘‘ Industrial accident statistics, 1929 edition.’”” This report shows su! star 


tially the same rates as given in the accompanying table. 
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Mine Accidents in Mexico, 1925 to 1928 


HE Mexican Department of Mines, under the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, has issued mine accident 
atistics for the year 1928 which show a marked decrease as-com- 
ared with those in prernes years, according to a report from the 


ee —_ consul, Dudley G. Dwyre, at Mexico City, dated November 
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The following table covers fatal and ‘“‘serious” accidents i) the 
Mexican mining industry for each of the four years, 1925 to 928 
By ‘‘serious” accident is meant one causing a loss of more th: 15 
working days. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND NUMBER OF 8HOUR SHIFTS IN THE MIN i's of 
MEXICO, 1925 TO 1928 
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The department of mines attributes the satisfactory showing for 
the year 1928 largely to its safety campaign. The department states 
that while much remains to be done io leenen the number of accidents, 
the figures indicate what results may be obtained in the future by 
the continuance of-this campaign in which the principal mining con- 
panies of the country are cooperating to the fullest extent. 


90 
Industrial Accidents in Lima, Peru, 1924, 1926, and 1928 
HE Statistical, Abstract of Peru for the year 1928 contains 
official figures showing that the number of industrial accidents 
which oceurred in Lima in 1928 was 2,493, of which number only 
8 were fatal. é 


The following table, taken from this report,’ gives the number of 
industrial accidents for the years 1924, 1926, and 1928. 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN LIMA, PERU, 1924, 1926, AND 192s, BY 
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) Figures for the years 1924 and 1926 have been taken from the Statistical Absiract for 1926. 
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Occupational Diseases and Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


By ErHELBERT STEWART, UNITED States COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 


HEN workmen’s compensation laws were first passed by the 
Vee States, all sorts of checks and restrictions were written 
into the laws because employers and insurance companies did not know 
what such legislation was going to cost. Every attempt to amend or | 
liberalize these laws has to meet the same issue. Few laws as origi- 
nally passed provided for compensation for occupational diseases. In 
the first place, the subject was not well understood, and in the second, 
the friends of such legislation were glad to get even the most conserva- 
tive and restricted acts passed. : 
In the gradual liberalization of compensation legislation which ha 
been going on for 10 years or so 17 of our jurisdictions have included 
compensation for. occupational diseases. These are California, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Illinois (in certain 
employments by special act), Kentucky, Massachusetts (by court 
decision), Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Porto Rico, Philippines, Wisconsin, and the United States under two 
acts—the Federal employees’ compensation act and the longshore- 
men’s act. é es 
There are three ways of covering occupational diseases in the various 
laws. One is by listing the specific diseases which are to be held 
compensable; another is to include all occupational diseases by 
blanket provisions; and the third is to use the word “injury” instead 
of “accident” in the compensation act. Most courts have construed 
na in a sufficiently broad sense to cover any form of injury, 
while “accident” is construed as specific as to time and place and as 
a mechanical thing. 

The original plan, borrowed from England, was to list specificall 
in the statute the diseases for which compensation would be paid. 
England listed six—namely, anthrax, lead poisoning, mercury, 
phosphorus, arsenic, and ankylostomiasis—but has added a few 
others in recent years.. Germany lists 23 and Switzerland 80 occupa- 
tional diseases which may be compensated. Of the States having 
specific lists, Minnesota lists 23 diseases, New Jersey 10, New York 
23, Ohio 18, Porto Rico 15. But administrators of compensation 
laws agree, unanimously I think, that a blanket law covering all 
occupational diseases is by far preferable to a list, no matter how 
liberal. A resolution to this effect passed by the Buffalo convention 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, which is an organization of administrators of workmen’s 
compensation laws, was as follows: 


Whereas, The experience of several States, including especially the States of 
California, Connecticut, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, reliably indicates that 
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the cost of including all occupational injuries and disabilities is insignificant 
and would add not exceeding approximately one per cent to the present iisur. 
ance cost of accident disabilities: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association hereby recommends to the several States anq 
Provinces the inclusion of all occupational injuries and disabilities in their 
compensation laws, and,it does hereby place itself on record as favoring such 
legislation. 

The wording of this resolution was based upon the fact that the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in numerous decisions, has laid 
down the general principle that an injury may be anything that 
disables a man from work. In the case of H. P. Hood & Sons. ». 
Maryland Casualty Co. (206 Mass. 223; 92 N. E. 329), the court 
held that an infection which a stableman had received from glanders 
was as much a bodily injury as though he had received a broken leg 
or arm by the kick of a horse. 

In another case, Johnson v. London Guarantee & Accident Co. 
(217 Mass. 388; 104 N. E. 735), the court held that a claim for lead 
poisoning would be allowed as for personal injuries even though the 
word “accident” did not ayes in the compensation law. Other 
cases which have been handed down by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court on the subject are as follows: 

In re Hurle, 104 N. E. 336. 

In re McPhee, 109 N. E. 633. 
Doherty’s case, 109 N. E. 887. 
Madden’s case, 111 N. E. 379. 
Bergeron’s case, 137 N. E. 739. 
Gerald’s case, 141 N. E. 862. 
Sinclair’s case, 143 N. E. 330. 
Gilson’s case, 150 N. E. 183. 
pegey § case, 152 N. E. 882. 
Sullivan’s case, 164 N. E. 457. 
Mclsaac’s case, 164 N. E. 653. 
Green’s case, 165 N. E. 120. 


Several States have substituted the word “injury” for “accident” 
in their compensation laws. The following States and jurisdictions 
have liberalized the compensation laws on the subject of occupational 
diseases: California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota, Philippine Islands, Wisconsin, and 
the United States (laws for Federal civil employees and longshoremien 
and harbor workers). 

Now, how extensive is this disability from occupational diseases, 
and if compensated what will it cost? The number of cases of loss of 
time and of wages from occupational disease is comparatively small. 
In Wisconsin, which has a blanket coverage (that is, it compensates all 
occupational diseases), there were, over a period of eight years, 2,569 
cases, or an average of 321 cases per year. This was less than one per 
cent of the physical industrial accident cases. The total compensation 
awarded to such cases for the eight yeais was $473,921 and the medica! 
care cost $105,104; this also was less than 1 per cent of the total 
compensation and medical cost for the period. The average inde- 
nity cost per case was $185 and the average medical cost was $41 — 
this for a period covering eight years. ‘The Wisconsin experience !0! 
1928 (not included in the above) was that indemnity cost per case \\ 5 
$178 and medical cost was $57 per case. This still comes inside | per 
cent of the total. 
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When Wisconsin first put occupational diseases into its compensa- 
tion law, the premium rate was increased uniformly, so that an indus- 
try that had a 40-cent rate was increased to 41 cents per $100 of pay 
roll; an industry or occupation having a $1.50 rate was raised to $1.51, 
etc. This went on for a time, but such a surplus was accumulated 
that the extra cent was taken off, and now Wisconsin, with a universal 
coverage, makes no additional assessments on industry for occupa- 
tional diseases. Ohio, which has a list of 18 diseases, had losses in 
1928 equal to 1 cent on each $100 of pay roll. This included 10 
deaths, which of course add enormously to the expense. 

The experience of the State of New York, whose law covers a list 
of 23 diseases, for the year ending January 30, 1929, was as follows: 
There were 345 awards for occupational diseases. That was approxi- 
mately one-third of 1 per cent of the total number of compensated 
cases during that year. The amount of compensation awarded in 
these 345 cases was in round numbers $112,000. This was about one- 
third of 1 per cent of the .total amount of compensation awarded in 
that year. The average award made in these 345 cases was $325. 
This included five deaths from lead poisoning and one permanent total 
disability due to lead poisoning. Excluding these cases, the average 
award was $181 per case. Lead poisoning and silicosis account for 
most of the serious cases. 

The question is often asked, If the subject is so insignificant in 
extent, why bother about it? The answer is, If it is so insignificant 
in its totality, why oppose it? The matter is not insignificant to those 
who are its victims. 

We think too much in percentages. Each human being, even in 
this mass production aa of ours, is 100 per cent of himself to him- 
self. Each man’s wife and babies are to him and to them 100 per 
cent of all wives and babies. If we prize our individualism so highly 
as an ‘‘ism,”’ let us think of the individual once in a while. Human 
suffering is personal, not percentual. Loss of wages from one cause is 
just as serious as from any other cause; and if from conditions inherent 
in an industry a man loses wages because of an illness contracted by 
reason of and in the course of his employment he is just as much en- 
titled to compensation as if a flywheel split in two and injured his 


arm. 
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Responsibilities of the Medical Profession in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Cases’ 


Be nets injuries arising out of industrial accidents had 
caused litigation in whose adjudication the medical profession 
had been an important factor for many years both in Europe and 
this country before the first workmen’s compensation law became 
operative. The attending physician’s moral, social, and legal respon- 
sibility to the community he served was then, as now, a responsibility 
he could not escape. There has, during comparatively recent years, 
been added to those earlier responsibilities of the physician other 
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| Extracts from speech delivered at the eighth annual convention of the Eastern Homeopathic Medical 
A held at W 


olden? ; Wilmington, Del., Oct. 23-26, 1929, by Dr. Walter O. Stack, president of the Industrial 
Accident of the State of Delaware, and president of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Beards and Commissions. 
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responsibilities growing out of the enactment of workmen’s compe :isa- 
tion laws due to the fact that such laws have placed upon the emp|: ve; 
of labor certain legal obligations to his employees that he was noi re. 
quired to accept when industrial accidents and resultant injuries \ ere 
matters of legal tort. 

Of the many compensatory provisions of the workmen’s compe isa- 
tion acts, the one that requires the employer to furnish an injiired 
employee medical, surgical, and hospital services has so increased the 
moral, social, and legal responsibilities of the medical practitioner 
that at least some of our medical colleges are providing a special coiirse 
in industrial medicine and surgery. Unfortunately some members of 
the medical profession do not appreciate, as do these progressive 
medical schools, that- workmen’s compensation laws have created a 
new field in medicine and surgery that requires special training, a 
well-equipped workroom and competent baby: So necessary is the 
need of a wider knowledge in this field of medicine and surgery that 
I believe every medical school should be required to have qualified 
teachers for the subject. The importance of such a course is obvicus, 
especially when a percentage of those graduating from year to year 
locate in communities remote from hospitals ind professional assist- 
ance. 

I have advisedly connected medicine with surgery in my recom- 
mendations because some of the States have included in their work. 
men’s compensation laws certain occupational diseases, and it is 
reasonable to assume other States will follow. Hence the imperative 
need of special work in pathology, bacteriology, etc., along with indus- 
trial surgery. If the present 4-year course in medicine does not per- 
mit the featabinn of such. a course, it is my belief that the medical 
schools would serve humanity better if they would eto reduce 
their student’s premedical work to three years and add another vear 
to the medical course. 

So convinced is the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, of which I have the honor to be president, 
of the. urgency of a wider knowledge of traumatic medicine and 
surgery that, at its recent meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., it passed a 
resolution authorizing its medical committee to formulate a detailed 
curriculum on industrial medical science, for medical colleges. 

There is also a need of pertinent lectures in medico-legal matters. 
My experience as a member of the industrial accident board of this 
State convinces me that no medical school should be permitted to 
turn its graduates loose on society without first giving them leval 
instructions in matters essential not only to their own professional 
protection but also to the protection of their patients and their 
dependents, for industrial accident boards, commissions, and courts 
have repeatedly held that awards under compensation acts can 101 
rest upon conjectures or surmises; that claimants for compensation 
must show by preponderance of competent evidence that the (is- 
ability or death complained of was due to the injury. In other wor's, 
gentlemen, you must, when testifying, go farther than to say 
think so; you can not rest upon mere possibilities, you must be spec i!ic 
in your diagnostic faets. Therefore you should,-in every case 0! 
moment, particularly in head injuries, whether recent or not, get from 
the injured employee a complete history of the case as follows: 
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(1) Name of employer, and name and address of his insurance 
carrier. 

(2) Name and address of the injured, color, whether married or 
single, weight of patient if injury is apt to be prolonged, especially 
if complications are likely to follow; history of the accident, how it 
happened, and unusual symptoms and physical signs. Do not 
overlook the importance of getting from the injured his previous 
history, espeeially of previous accidents and industrial diseases. 

(3) Whether or not he was treated previous to your first seeing him 
and if so when and by whom; and if in your opinion you can get 
material information from the first-aid man or physician, by all 
means communicate with him without delay. If the injury was the 
result of a fall, ascertain the distance the injured employee fell, upon 
what he fell, the part of his body which struck the object on which he 
fell; whether he became unconscious and if so how long he remained 
unconscious; whether he vomited, and as far as possible the quantity 
and elements he vomited; whether there was bleeding from the nose, 
mouth, or ears, and the quantity and color of the blood discharged. 
If there is ear invelvement, note carefully the quantity and color of 
blood discharged from each ear, and when possible make similar 
inquiry at the plant’s first-aid room or of some competent witness to 
the accident, because of the aid in differential diagnosis and course 
of treatment te be followed. Medical authorities tell us that if the 
traumatic patient has a bloody discharge from one or both ears at 
the beginning it may be coming from the middle ear alone, due to'a 
fracture or perforation of the drum, but should the discharge con- 
tinue and: become watery, the case is apt to involve a fracture into 
the middle fossa of the skull with an escape of spinal fluid; further- 
more, if the discharge becomes purulent (and many of you know this 
does occur in many cases) it may be due to infection from without, 
because the auditory canal contains bacteria, and a culture should 
therefore be taken so that if intracranial conditions do occur you 
may know whether the bacteria in the ear and those you found in the 
spinal fluid are the same. The reference I have made to the vomited 
contents of the stomach applies largely to cases occurring in States 
having in their compensation laws certain occupational diseases. 
A careful check-up of these varying conditions not only will aid in 
your diagnosis and perhaps in the prevention of infection without sub- 
sequent meningitis or brain abscess, even months afterwards, but will 
also enable you to furnish industrial accident boards and the courts 
with the facts. Include in your clinical history a record of all out- 
ward physical appearances, treatment, temperatures, and progress of 
the patient from visit to visit, whether or not the patient cooperated 
with you? or exaggerated his symptoms. . . 

X-ray and laboratory’ findings should also be included, especially 
blood, urime, ‘and sputum analyses; and in case of death, particularly 
in head injuries, if in your opinion there is the least likelihood of the 
dependent’s claim for compensation being disputed by the employer 
or his insurance carrier you should not only advise the family to have 
& postmortem but you should be present to see that nothing is over- 
looked that you had associated with the injury, even if death occurs 
months after the accident and resultant injury (because no one seems 
certain as to what may follow these head injuries). Such a procedure, 
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if followed, may not only save the attending physician embarrassment 
and criticism in his community but may also establish tenable facts 
pertinent in predicating the case. 

In one head case before our industrial accident board, spinal 
meningitis developed after the injured man returned to work; in 
another, frontal sinusitis. Both men died and their families believed 
that death was chargeable to their injuries. A great deal of medical 
testimony, expert and otherwise, was taken, preponderance of which 
denied the allegation. Unfortunately in neither case had there been 
a postmortem. So I not only call your attention to the importance 
of causing a postmortem to be held in such cases, but would also 
impress upon you the importance of withholding your death cer- 
tificate until after the result of the postmortem is known, in order 
that you may be able to state therein definite conclusions; otherwise 
you may have cause to regret your haste. 

In testifying give a sim Ss, straightforward, honest statement based 
upon your personal knowledge of the case and quote, if you wish to 
quote, only recognized authorities. Do not attempt to qualify as an 
expert unless your professional work entitles you to such recognition. 

Of course, those of you doing industrial work from day to day 
appreciate as much as I do the importance of getting into your 
clinical records the information the law demands, but in such a meet- 
ing as this there are bound to be some practitioners whose practice in 
that field of medicine is limited, so to reach them I have generalized 
in what I have said regarding this particular phase of the subject. 

As workmen’s compensation laws require the employer to furnish 
the injured worker reasonable medical, surgical, and hospital services, 
medicines, and supplies, the industrial accident boards, commissions, 
and courts have in many jurisdictions held that employees must 
accept such services unless it can be shown that the services tendered 
them were of such a character as to destroy in whole or in part the 
intention ef the law. The framers of these humane laws meant that 
the injured should be given thorough, painstaking examination and 
adequate treatment. There is no merit in a slap-bang examination 
and a hustle-bustle treatment. The law, the employer, the employee 
and his family, the State, and society expect and demand more. 
These injured men and women are entitled to the same kind of treat- 
ment you would give your private patients. 

Remember that hasty examinations and a rapid-fire plan of treat- 
ment dispels confidence in the minds of the injured, whose nerves 
are shocked and unbalanced as a result of the accident sustained, 
sometimes to such an extent that some are not willing to remain under 
the care of the doctor to whom the employer hassent them. Such a 
situation is annoying to the employer because of his contraé¢tual rela- 
tions with his insurance carrier and perhaps bad for the injured eii- 
ployee, as he may in changing doctors be denied compensation «nd 
told to pay his own doctor’s bills unless he can show justification for 
making the change, and the last is sometimes difficult to do. Per- 
sonally 1 do not believe any physician should encourage an inju'ed 
worker subject to the provisions of the workmen’s compensation |aw> 
of his State to “swap horses in the middle of the stream,’ certain|y 
not,until he has first talked the case over with the attending physicix" 
and the employer, as he may inadvertently be the direct cause of 
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litigation that could in case of death of the injured employee be serious 
to fia dependents. 

Remember, the workmen’s compensation laws place upon the 
employer not only a moral and humane soenpaaiithte but a legal 
financial obligation that does not permit him to play favorites in 
reaching his decision regarding medical, surgical, salt hospital services 
for his injured employees. he morale of an industrial plant would 
soon break down if the employer and his insurance carrier did not 
assume definite medical, surgical, and hospital responsibilities in every 
compensation case. It is obvious, then, that you can best discharge 
your moral, social, and legal responsibilities in workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases by advising your patients and their families to accept whole- 
heartedly the intention of the law. Certainly, a law founded upon 
such simple justice, as is the workmen’s compensation law, deserves 
your support. As most compensation acts contain definite rates of 
compensation for specific injuries, your responsibilities in that regard 
rest in your opinion as to (1) the period of temporary total disability, 
(2) the period of partial disability, (3) the percentage of loss of 
earning power, and (4) the percentage of permanent loss of the useful- 
ness or physical function of the members scheduled. 

Of course my remarks apply to States whose workmen’s compen- 
sation laws recognize as compensable only such personal injuries as 
involve violence to the physical structure of the body and such disease 
or infection as naturally results directly therefrom when reasonably 
treated. Some of you are, however, from States that have included 
in their acts certain occupational diseases. In that case your re- 
sponsibilities are even greater. But even in States that have not 
included occupational diseases in their compensation laws you are 
from time to time called upon to determine whether injuries resulting 
from industrial accidents aggravated or accelerated preexistihg disease 
or physical weakness. The question then arises as to the responsibil- 
ity of the accident for ‘lighting up or aggravating a condition known 
to be of itself independently progressive.”” Your answer to such a 
question can not be based upon conjecture or speculation. Unless 
you are able to give reasonable Ssodieel facts for your conclusions, your 
testimony can not be considered competent medical testimony and 
will therefore be of little or no value to the parties in interest or to 
the industrial accident boards, commissions, and courts. 

A moment ago, I briefly referred to your responsibility in cases of 
temporary total disability and of partial disability in character. 
No part of your professional work in compensation cases requires a 
more thorough study of character and the physical elements of the 
individual than this, as you frequently find one person more sus- 
ceptible to pain than another. Your responsibility in such cases does 
not stop with the injured worker and his family. It goes farther; the 
employer, State, and society are also interested, because one of the 
fundamental principles of all workmen’s compensation laws is that 
the cost involved shall be charged to the cost of the business of the 
employer. 

herefore, when you return an injured worker to his employment 
eg and physically unfit you may soon find him back in the 
hospital with a secondary injury, for it is held by our best safety 
engineers that ‘“‘physical fitness is generally acknowledged to be an 
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important element in the prevention of accidents.” On the other 
hand, you can neither afford to let the injured worker become a 
malingerer nor permit him to remain away from a job you believe 
would assist you and nature in ultimately returning him to his usual 
occupation in the industrial world. 

In summarizing, I reiterate that your responsibilities in every coin- 
pensation case you are called to treat are threefold—moral, soci, 
and Jegal. Morally, in so caring for your cases that no one can rightly 
charge ae with commercializing your profession; socially, in services 
that will as far as possible restore your patient to his industry so that 
he and his dependents niay not become charges on society ; and legally, 
in following the intention of the law that unnecessary controversics 
may not arise between employer and employee nor criticism of your 
failure in furnishing clinical data that industrial accident boards, 
commissions, and courts have held necessary in adjudicating disputed 
cases. 

Finally, you should familiarize yourselves with the compensation 
laws of your State in order that your responsibilities to the employer, 
employee and his dependents, society, and the State may be considered 
an asset by those in the community. : 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports . 
Kansas 


} THE annual report of the Commission of Labor and Industry 
of Kansas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, several interest- 
ing tables are presented showing the number of accidents by causes 
and industry. 


TABLE 1.—ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1929, BY CAU<E 
AND BY INDUSTRY 
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TABLE 2—ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1929, BY 
































INDUSTRY 
Accidents resulting in— 
Industry Permanent Temporary Total 

total or “25 
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New York 


In THE November, 1929, issue of the Industrial Bulletin, published 
by the industrial commissioner of New York State, tables are shown 
of accident cases closed in the year ending June 30, 1929, by number, 
cost, and distribution of accidents by extent of disability in chief 
cause groups. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN NEW YORK, 1928-29, BY CAUSE AND KIND OF 
DISABILITY 
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Vermont 


THE biennial report of the commissioner of industries of the State 
of Vermont for the two years ending June 30, 1928, shows the number 
of accidents by industry and general cause classification. Summary 







































































data from the report are given in the table below. I 
NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED IN VERMONT IN 1927 AND 1928, BY INDUSTRY 
AND BY CAUSE } 
Number of accidents resulting in— 
| lp dis- | T ane gc: ' 
Industry and cause Death | “Slaur -~! | ~ aes dis- Total 
1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 192 
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¢ As given in report; items add to 1,478. 4 As shown in report; items ‘add to 3,734. 
1 As shown in report; items add to 105. 5 As given in report; items add to 307. 
2 As shown in report; items add to 3,632. 6 As given in report; items add to 26. 


3 As shown in report; items add to 3,323. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Law Providing Seats for Female Employees not Applicable to 
: Elevator Operators 


HE Supreme Court of Michigan on December 3, 1929, in the case 
of People v. Wells held that section 5345 of the Michigan Com- 
piled Laws of 1915 did not apply to the employment of elevator 
operators. 
The section referred to provides that— 


All persons who employ females in stores, shops, offices or manufactories, as 
clerks, assistants, Operatives, or helpers in any business, trade or occupation 
carried on or operated by them, shall be required to procure and provide proper 
and suitable seats for all such females, and shall permit the use of such seats, 
rests or stools as may be necessary, and shall not make any arbitrary rules, 
regulations, or orders preventing the use of such stools or seats at reasonable 
times. No employer of female help shall neglect or refuse to provide seats as 
provided in this act, nor shall make any rules, orders or regulations in their shops, 
stores, or other places of business requiring females to remain standing when not 
necessarily in service or labor therein. 


One Carl S. Wells as president of a company managing the Eaton 
Tower of Detroit, Mich., was arrested and convicted of failing to 
comply with an order of two inspectors of the department of labor 
requiring the furnishing of stools or seats in the elevator cabs for 
female operators. It was the contention of the defendant that the 
section of the law under which he was convicted was specific in its 
coverage and was not applicable to the providing of seats for female 
employees operating elevators. 

he Supreme Court of Michigan held that the judgment against 
Wells must be reversed and the defendant discharged for the reason 
that— 

The most casual reading of the statute indicates it does not cover a case of this 
kind. Defendant was not employing females in a store as clerks or otherwise; 
he was not operating a shop; he was not operating a manufacturing institution; 
and he was not employing these girls in an office. If the legislature desires to 
have girls employed in elevators covered by the statute, it may be amended; but 


——— is entitled to any reasonable doubt as to the construction of the 
statute. 


The court held, therefore, that the statute did not plainly cover the 
case and reversed the judgment of the lower court. (People v. Wells, 
227 Northwestern Reporter, p. 696.) 
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Holidays Observed in the United States and Territories 


TS following tables show the days, in addition to Sunday, which 
have been designated as legal holidays by the legislatures of the 
various States, Territories, gtc., and by the United States Congress 
for the District of Columbia. In the United States there is no so- 
called “national” holiday. Each State declares for its own juris- 
diction the holiday to be observed, either by legislative enactment or 
by executive proclamation. Only in the District of Columbia can 
it be truly said that a ‘‘national’’ holiday is observed, since the 
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Congress of the United States and the President have exclusive j Juris. 
For the most part the sources from which these tables h:. ve 
been compiled are the statutes and session laws of the several States, 


diction. 


including the legislative session of 1929. 


TABLE 1 —LEGAL HOLIDAYS 
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IN THE UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 
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3. | 
* Celebrated on the last Thursday in November. 
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* Celebrated on May 1. 

® Celebrated on second Friday in May. 
" Also designated Arbor Day. 

" Celebrated on April 15. 
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TABLE 2.—HOLIDAYS PECULIAR TO EACH JURISDICTION BY REASON OF HISTOR 
CAL OR LOCAL INTEREST ; 






































—== 
Jurisdiction Date Day Jurisdiction Date Day 
2. — ———_, 
Alabama. ---.-- Apr. 13_...| Jefferson’s Birthday. |} Philippine Is- | Aug. 13...) Assumption Day) 
Te Fraternal Day. lands. 
Apr. 26_...| Mardi Gras. Nov. 30_._}| Bonifacio Diy. 
eee oc: ar. 30.._.| Seward’s Day. Dec. 80._._| Rizal Day. 
SE SE See: er ee mena sean Pein eh Thursday of Holy 
Arizona... ....- Feb. 14___.| Admission Day. “Week. 
California... .-- Sept. 9___- Do. Porto Rico... .- Mar. 22...) Emancipation Day. 
Colorado. - --_--- Aug. 1__..} Colorado Day. Apr. 16___.| Jose de Diego Day. 
District of Co- | Mar. 4....| Inauguration Day.’ | July 17....| Louis Munoz jj 
lumbia. vera’s Birthday. 
Florida. -.-...-- Sg neta tee Farmers’ Day. July 25....| Anniversary of lang. 
eee RENEE ae Mardi Gras.‘ ing of Americ 
Hawaii-_-...----- June 11__..| Anniversary of union Troops. 
of islands by Ka- July 27._..| Dr. Jose Celso By. 
mehameha I, 1795. bosa’s Birt !iday. 
_: ape R eee Regatta Day. South Carolina. ------.----- Thursday of Far 
| ERE. June 15....| Pioneer Day. Week.!0 
Louisiana______- Jan. 8..... Anniversary of Bat- || Tennessee-_---__- July 13_...| General Forrest's 
tle of New Orleans. Birthday. 
Nov. 1._--| All Saints’ Day. NS Ie ccs Mar. 2....| Anniversary of Te. 
eDaiyarew meet: Mardi Gras. an independence, 
Maine.-__-___---- Apr. 19.__.| Patriots’ Day. Apr. 21_.__| Anniversary of By. 
Maryland. .---- ar. 25...| Maryland Day. tle of San Jacinto 
Sept. 12._.| Defenders’ Day. ee July 24._..| Pioneer Day. 
Massachusetts_.| Apr. 19__..| Patriots’ Day. Vermont. ..-._-- Aug. 16._.| Bennington  Battk 
June 17_._..| Bunker Hill Day.’ Day. 
Nevada- --..-..- Oct. 31._..| Admission Day.' West Virginia._| June 20__..| West Virginia Day, 
North Carolina.| Apr. 12... — Resolutions 
ay. 
May 20__.| Anniversary of 
Mecklenberg Dec- 
laration of Indepen- 
dence. 
! 





; Qeteier, sean Thursday. 

year. 
a October, second Friday. 
‘ In cities or towns ene sentra associations. 
5’ September, third Sa’ y. 
6 In the Parishes of St. Bernard, Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, and Orleans. 
: . ota — but observed iy Boston and suburbs. 

y. 

* Commemorates the surrender of the city of Manila to the American forces. 
10 In counties where the State agricultural and mechanical society holds an annual fair. 


‘ Chinese Labor Union Law ' 


Bae upon the summary of principles governing the labor 
union law adopted by the committee on revision, headed by the 
Minister of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, and passed at the 
one hundred and seventy-seventh meeting of the Central Political 
Council, the Legislative Yuan, at its fifty-first — meeting, 
held on September 28 (1929), passed the following labor union lav, 
which is now before the Government for promulgation: 


CuaptTer 1.—Organization 


Articte 1. Male or female workers of the same occupation or trade 
with a view to increasing their knowledge, skill, productive power, 
maintaining or improving their working conditions, or raising thet 
standard of living, may gather together over 100 in number in en- 
ployment or over 50 out of employment and organize a union in a¢- 
cordance with the present law. e nature of both labor and trade 
unions shall be defined by separate ordinances. 


—t 





1China. National Government of the Republic. posaietes of Industry, Commerce, and ab. 
— a and Commercial Information. Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, Novemb¢, 
» PP. . 
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Art. 2. Any worker is eligible to membership of a certain union 
who, though belonging to a different trade or occupation, has either 
one of the two following qualifications: (@) Having been elected 
ofticer of the union, and (6) having been worker of the same trade or 
occupation. 

Art. 3. No officers or employees of government organs having to 
do with administrative, communication, military, and educational 
affairs, of government-owned industries, of industries pertaining to 
the army or of public utilities, are allowed to organize a union in ac- 
cordance with the present law. 

Art. 4. The controlling or supervisory organ of a union shall be 
the Hsien, the municipal or the provincial government at the place 
in which the union is located. 

Art. 5. In promoting a union a delegation of five to nine members 
shall be elected to file with the official organ in control thereof a peti- 
tion, signed by the number of members provided for under article 1 
of the present law, together with constitution of the union and a 
statement of the antecedents of each of the delegates in duplicate 
copies, for official recognition. On receipt of the petition the said 
official organ shall investigate the case and make a reply in two weeks. 
In case a revision of the petition or a second investigation of the case 
is required, the said official organ shall deal with the revised petition 
or the report on the second investigation in the same manner as with 
the original petition. Upon obtaining official sanction, the union shall 
file with the official organ in control thereof within three weeks, a 
report on the date of its inauguration and the names, addresses, and 
antecedents of the officers elected. Such a report shall be announced 
to the public by the said official organ. No union shall be entitled to 
the privileges and protection provided for under the present regula- 
tions, unless it shall have been registered and officially recognized 
and filed a report referred to above. 

Art. 6. Workers of the same occupation or trade shall be able to 
organize only one union in the same district. 

Art. 7. In promoting a union, a preparatory meeting shall be held 
and a constitution formulated. The passage of the constitution shall 
require the consent of three-fourths of the promoters. 

Art. 8. The following particulars shall be set forth in the consti- 
tution of the union: (a) Name of the union; (6) object of its organi- 
zation; (c) address of the union and the district in which the union 
is located; (d) qualifications of the members and their rights and 
obligations; (¢) provisions concerning the election, resignation, and 
expulsion of the members; (f) provisions concerning the officers; 
(g) provisions concerning the meeting; (fh) provisions concerning the 
membership fee and other financial matters; (7) provisions concerning 
promotion of the welfare of the members; and (j) provisions con- 
cerning the amendment of the constitution. 

_ Art. 9. No amendment to the constitution shall be effective unless 
it has been approved by the official organ in control thereof. 

Art. 10. A labor or trade union is a juristic person who is pro- 
hibited from being engaged in business for gain. 

Art. 11. A union shall have a board of directors to be elected from 
among its members. In case of necessity, nonmembers are eligible 
upon due approval by the official organ in control thereof.. The 
directors shall manage the affairs of the union and act as its repre- 
{[317] 
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sentatives when dealing with outside people. As representatives the 
power of the directors shall be limited to such extent as not to oppose 
the good intentions of a third party. 

Art. 12. If, in performance of their duty, the directors of a union 
or their agents do damage to other persons, the union shall alsi, be 
held responsible for such damage. If, however, in the interes: of 
working terms of the members, the directors or their agents encourage 
the members to take a joint action or restrain a certain action in sich 
a manner as to cause damage to the employers, such damage is not 
subject to the provisions of the present article. The union is not 
responsible for the personal conduct of its members. 

RT. 13. A “pamper meeting of the unions’ members or their repre- 

sentatives shall be called to discuss and pass upon any of the follow- 
ing: (1) Change or revision of the constitution of the union; (2) 
estimate of the receipts and expenses of the union; (3) confirmation 
of business reports and financial statements submitted to the meeting 
for approval; (4) maintenance or improvement of working conditions 
of the members; (5) appropriation, control, and disposal of the 
foundation fund of the union; (6) promotion of welfare of the union: 
(7) organization of an association of unions or the union’s affiliation 
with, or dissociation from, such an association; (8) dissolution, 
amalgamation, or division of the union. 
Art. 14. A union may, in pursuance of the provisions of its con- 
stitution or of a resolution passed at one of its general meetings, 
appoint a supervisory board to audit and supervise its books and 
accounts, inquire into the condition or the progress of affairs, «nd 
supervise officers of the union in the performance of their duties. 
The supervisors must be appointed from among the members o/ 
the union. 


CuHapTerR 2.—Duties and functions of a union 


Art. 15. The duties and functions of a union shall be as follows: 
(a) The union shall be able to formulate, cancel, or revise the sti)u- 
lations concerning the organization of the union, but such formulation, 
cancellation, or revisions shall not be effective unless approved by the 
official organ in control thereof; (6) the union may recommend its 
members for employment and may also establish an employment 
bureau; (c) the union may organize a savings bank, initiate a labor 
insurance system, or establish a clinic or a home for children; (d) the 
union may organize cooperative societies for purposes of production, 
consumption, purchase, supply of credit, housing, etc.; (e) the union 
may provide vocational education or other kinds of education suiting 
the working class; (f) the union may establish a library or a reading 
club; (g) the union may issue printed matter; (i) the union may allow 
its members to organize clubs, societies for promotion of frien:ly 
feelings and fallowah , and similar organizations; (7) the union 1y 
settle by arbitration disputes between its members or between it-«li 
and another union; (j) the union may act as arbiter im settling 
disputes between the employers and employees; (k) the union 
may submit its views to the administrative, judicial, or legislative 
organs concerning the enactment or abolition of laws and ances 
concerning labor, and it may also answer the inquiries of the adm1\'s- 
trative, judicial, and legislative organs concerning ‘issues pertain ng 
[318] 
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thereto; () the union may make investigations regarding the financial 
and living conditions of the families of the laborers and their employ- 
ment or lack of it and compiled labor statistics; (m) the union may 
carry out any measure which serves to increase the working efficiency 
of its members or to further their interest in work. If and when 
a union fails to carry out any of the measures provided for above or 
any measures relating to mutual help and welfare of the members 
as stated in its constitution, the official organ in control thereof may 
appoint officials to help the union carrying out such measures when- 
ever the former deems it necessary. 

Art. 16. A union organized by the workers engaged in such work 
as is provided for under article 3 of the present law has no right to 
incorporate itself with other unions. 

Arr. 17. A union may collect fees from its members but the amount 
of membership fee shall not exceed $1! for each member and the 
annual subseription shall not exceed 2 per cent of each member’s 
income. Appropriation or assessment of a foundation fund, a 
special fund, or a share fund may be done after permission has been 
obtained from the official organ in control thereof. 

Arr. 18. A union should render a report on its financial condition 
to its members every six months. With the consent of more than one- 
tenth of its members, the latter may appoint delegates to investigate 
into the financial condition of the union. 


CHAPTER 3.—Supermsion 


Art. 19. A workman shall only be able to become a member of a 
union of the same occupation or trade with which he is identified. 

Arr. 20, A union shall not compel any person to become a mem- 
ber or prevent any person from resigning his membership. A union 
shall not reject any applicant for membership for which he is quali- 
fied according to law and the constitution at the union, nor shall it 
admit to its membership any person who is disqualified according 
to law and its constitution. A union shall not interfere with the 
work of nonmembers. 

Art. 21. A member of a union may resign his membership at any 
moment. In case the constitution of the union requires previous 
notice for such resignation, the retiring member must give notice. 
The period for such notice shall not exceed one month. 

Art. 22. If any fine is to be imposed upon any of its members 
by a union, the amount shall not exceed three days’ wages of the 
member. A union shall not expel any of its members without good 
sia and without the consent of more than two-thirds of a mem- 

ers. 

Art. 23. In case of dispute between the employers and the work- 
men, no strike shall be declared unless attempts have been made to 
settle the dispute by arbitration and the case has been referred to a 
general meeting of the union, at which more than two-thirds of its 
members have voted by secret ballot in favor of the strike. During a 
strike the union can not commit any act which disturbs public order, 
nor can it do any damage or injury to the person or property of: the 
employers or others. union can not declare a strike in demand 





’ One Mexican dollar equals approximately 50 cents U. 8. currency. 
[319] 
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for its members for an increase of wages which would bring the tv tal 
to more than the standard wage rate. The Government woriers 
referred to under article 3 of the present law can not declare a strike. 

Art. 24. In case of any change in the constitution or in the board 
of directors or officers, an immediate report to that effect must be 
filed with the official organ in control thereof and the latter shall 
announce such change to the public in two weeks’ time. Pending 
such official announcement, such changes shall not be effective to a 
third party. 

Art. 25. After a union has been registered with the officials, it 
should present to the official organ in control thereof two blank 
copies of its membership list and financial account to be sealed (and 
returned) by the said official organ. The same sealing shall be done 
whenever the old copies are replaced by new ones. Of the two 
copies one shall be kept in the union’s office and the other submitted 
to the official organ in control thereof. In the membership list such 
particulars shall be set forth as the names of the members, the total 
number of the members, the date of their admission, their occupa- 
tional addresses, their being employed or otherwise, death, injury, 
and change of address. In the financial account each item of the 
receipts and expenditures shall be numbered and accompanied with a 
oouaiens or receipt. The items may be numbered in another book 
with the vouchers or receipts attached thereto. If the official organ 
in control thereof considers it necessary, it may order the union to 
engage a public auditor to audit the books. 

Art. 26. In the sixth and the twelfth month of every year the 
union must submit papers or reports concerning the following puar- 
ticulars to the official organ in control thereof. en, however, the 
latter deems it necessary, it may order the union to submit such 
— or reports at any time: (a) The names, addresses, and ante- 
cedents of the officers of the union, (6) the membership list, (c) the 
financial accounts, (d) a record of the affairs done by the union, 
and (e) a report on any dispute or trouble and its settlement. 

Art. 27. The officers or members of a union are prohibited from 
committing any of the following acts: (a) To lock up a factory or a 
business establishment, (6) to seize or destroy the goods or assets of 
a factory or a business establishment, (c) to assault or put under 
arrest any workman or employer, (d) to compel the employers to 
employ no other men but those recommended by the union, (e) to 
carry arms while in assembly or parade, (f) to exact contributions 
from the workmen, (g) to order its members to commit sabotage, 
and (h) to collect unauthorizedly any commission or levy. 

Art. 28. The official organ in control thereof may nullify any vote 
or resolution passed by the union contrary to the laws and orders of 
its own constitution. 

Art. 29. If the constitution or regulations passed by a union are 
contrary to the laws and orders, the official organ in control thereo! 
may order the union to revise the same. 

rT. 30. If a union is not satisfied with the treatment of the 
officials in connection with the cases referred to under the previous 
two articles, it may make an appeal, which must, however, be made 
in 30 days after such treatment er been accorded. 


[320] 
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CuHapter 4.—Protection 


Art. 31. An employer or his agent shall not dismiss an employee, 
reject an applicant for work, or accord other unfavorable treatment 
to a person because of his affiliation with the union either as its 
officer or member. 

Art. 32. An employer or his agent shall not demand their em- 
ployees as a condition of employment to refrain from doing their 
duty to the union or to enroll as members of the union or to resign 
their membership. 

Art. 33. An employer or his agent shall not dismiss any of his 
employees when a dispute between the employer and the employees 
is being settled by arbitration. 

Art. 34. A union shall be exempt from the payment of income tax, 
business tax, and registration fee. 

Art. 35. In case of insolvency of a debtor to a union, the union 
shall have a prior claim on the assets of the debtor over other 
creditors. 

Art. 36. The following properties owned by a union are not sub- 
ject to confiscation: (a) Premises, school, library, reading room, 
club premises, hospital ward, clinic, home for children, and the 
movable and immovable property of cooperative societies; (6) the 
foundation fund of the union and the ‘uainieh’s insurance fund. 


CHAPTER 5.—Dissolution 


Art. 37. A union may be dissolved by the official organ in control 
thereof under any of the following circumstances: (a) Lacking the 
essential requirements for its existence, (6) committing unlawful 
acts of a grave nature, and (c) disturbing peace and order or com- 
mitting acts detrimental to the welfare of the public. 

Art. 38. Besides its dissolution by official orders as is provided for 
under the foregoing article, a union may declare itself dissolved for or 
by any of the following reasons or measures: (a) By a resolution passed 
at a general meeting, but in this case the a of the official 
organ in control thereof shall be obtained; (6) occurrence of any inci- 
dent justifying its dissolution as is provided for under its constitution; 
(c) bankruptcy; (d) lacking the essential number of members; (e) the 
union’s division into or amalgamation with some other unions. 

Art. 39. The division or amalgamation of a union must be approved 
by more than one-half of the members of the unions concerned and 
also by the official organ in control thereof. 

Art. 40. The union which continues to exist or the newly founded 
union after amalgamation shall succeed to the rights and obligations 
of the union which becomes defunct as the result of the amalgamation. 
The new union coming into existence as a result of division from its 
parent union shall succeed to the rights and obligations of its parent 
union, which is either defunct or existing. The particulars concerni 
the succession of such rights and obligations must be decided on at the 
time when the question of division is decided and must be approved 
by the official organ in control thereof. 

Art. 41. Before the division or amalgamation of a union public 
notice shall be given to its creditors, asking them to file their claims 
within a certain time limit (of one month). To the creditors whose 
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names or addresses are known to the union individual notice shall }:¢ 
given. If the creditors file their claims within the stated time limi, 
the union can not divide or amalgamate before discharging its liabi/i- 
ties or providing adequate guarantee therefor. If a union is dividid 
or amalgamated in breach of either of the two conditions just referri 
to, its creditors may still advance claims. 
Art. 42. With the exception of dissolution by official orders, any 
union on being dissolved must report to the official organ in cont:\)| 
thereof the reason and the date of its dissolution. 
Art, 43. With the exception of dissolution owing to division, am:|- 
eee, or insolvency, any union on being dissolved must imme- 
iately go into liquidation, which shall be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions regarding the liquidation of a juristic person 
under the civil law. 
Art. 44. After the dissolution and liquidation of a union, thie 
remaining portion of its assets shall be disposed of according to tlic 
provisions under its constitution or any resolution —— at a gener: 
meeting of the members of the defunct union. In the absence o/{ 
either, the remaining portion of the assets shall be returned to thie 
association of unions with which the defunct union was affiliate:|. 
In case the defunct union had no such affiliation, the property shi! 
be returned to the local self-government body of the place where tlic 
office of the defunct union was situated. 


CHAPTER 6.—Association with other unions 


Art. 45. For the purposes of increasing knowledge, skill or pro- 
ductive capacity of its members or of carrying out some cooperative 
business, a union, with the permission of the official organ in contro! 
thereof, may, with other unions of the same trade or occupation. 
organize an association of unions. In organizing such an association 
a general meeting shall be held of the members of the unions coi- 
cerned to formulate the constitution for the association, which must 
be submitted to the official organ in control thereof for approval. 
The association shall be subject to, in addition to the two articles jus! 
referred to, the provisions concerning a union under the present law. 
Art. 46. No association of unions shall have any connection with « 
foreign labor union unless permission has been obtained from the 
Government. 
CuaptTer 7.—Punishment 


Art. 47. If an officer or a member of a union commits any of the 
acts provided for under article 27 of the present law, he shall be liab!c 
to a fine of not ex ing $200; but if the act constitutes a breach 
of the criminal law, he shall be punished according to the provisiors 
under criminal law. 

Art. 48. If an employer or his agent commits any act in breach 
of the provisions under article 31 of the present law, he shall be liabie 
to a fine of not exceeding $300. 

Arr. 49. If an employer or his sgent dismisses workmen in breach 
of article 32 of the present law, he shall be liable to a fine to be assess‘! 
at the rate of between $10 and $100 for each workman discharged. 

_ Arr. 50. A director of a union shall be liable to a fine of not excec«- 
_ ing $100 if he commits any of the following acts: (a) Failing to repo't 
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or to report falsely on the particulars provided for under articles 22, 
94,42, and 51 of the — law; (b) committing acts in breach of 
article 25 or against the order provided for under article 29 of the 
present law; and (c) bringing about or assisting in the division or 
amalgamation of a union contrary to the provisions under article 
41 of the present law. 


CHAPTER 8.—Anner 


Art. 51, Unions which have been founded previous to the enforce- 
ment of the present law should register themselves according to the 
provisions under article 5 of the present law in two months after the 
enforcement of the present law. 

Art. 52. If two unions of the same trade have existed in the same 
district before the enforcement of the present law, they shall be 
amalgamated in two months after the enforcement of the present law. 

Art. 53. The date for the enforcement of the present law shall be 
fixed by a special order. 
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Development of French Cooperatior. Since 1918 


ry ARTICLE in a recent issue of Revue des Etudes Coopéra- 
tives ' summarizes the situation of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement in France since 1918. According to the article, the high 
cost of living brought many new members into the cooperative 
societies, so that from 1918 to 1920 the membership rose from less 
than a million and a half to nearly two million and a half. The fol- 
lowing table shows the development of the movement since 1913: 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONSUMER®D’ aa SOCIETIES IN FRANCE, 1913 TO 
1 








All cooperative societies Regional unions (development societies) 











Year | Num- 


ber of |Number of Num- Mem- Paid-in 
socie- | members | Actual | Real [hor | ber of | bership ae aoe. capital 














ties (thou- | (thou- (thou- | (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) 
Francs Francs Francs Francs Francs 
1913____.. 2, 980 864, 922 I i i I ‘ 
1918______ 2, 362 | 1, 321, 562 NSS ERE FRESE SSS Tecan: TES Al ce 
1920__.... 4, 043 | 2,498,449 | 1, 839,000 | 462, 000 47 | 1,792 | 404, 196 397, 000 | 100,000 | 24, 556, 447 
|. 3, 840 | 2, 329, 869 | 1, 747,000 | 520, 000 47 | 2,317 | 504, 559 432, 000 | 128, 000 | 37, 683, 420 
WU csicsn 3, 558 | 2, 152, 702 | 2, 144,000 | 477, 000 48 | 2, 554 | 567, 680 579, 000 | 120, 000 | 44, 885, 897 
1938... =... 3, 500 | 2,202,779 | 2,935,000 | 502, 000 47 | 2,543 | 568, 161 780, 000 | 133, 000 | 49, 567, 978 
| EES 3, 388 | 2,212, 132 | 3,302, 000 | 576, 000 50 | 2,872 | 616, 251 965, 000 | 168, 000 | 56, 724, 558 
WR Secs 3, 513 | 2, 285,221 | 3, 552, 883 |_........ 52 | 3,181 | 677,374 | 1, 107,000 | 195, 000 | 66, 067, 353 


























1 Data are from annual reports of the national federation for 1922, 1926-27, 1928, and 1929. 
2 On basis of retail prices. 





As the table shows, the gain made from 1918 to 1920 apparently 
did not continue. The number of societies declined from 4,043 in 
1920 to 3,840 in 1922, and the membership fell to 2,300,000. The 
declines were due to several reasons. The report points out that 
many weak societies failed during the depression of 1920 and 1921 
and others amalgamated. 

At the same time a new factor, the ‘‘development society,’ was 
arising in the cooperative movement, a manifestation of the opinion 
held by leaders of the movement that the increasing centralization 
of private business must be met by like measures in the cooperative 
movement. By 1920 the influence of these development socicties 
began to be felt. These societies have been formed as part of the 
policy adopted by the National Federation of Consumers’ Coopers- 





1 Revue des Etudes Coopératives (Paris), July-September, 1929, pp. 427-433: ‘“‘ Le mouvement coop ‘ratil 
francais depuis 1918.”’ 
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tive Societies. At first they were simply fusion societies—societies 
formed by the amalgamation of one or more small societies in a given 
district: Little by little their character changed, and their policy 
as well. They began to establish branches throughout the district, 
and according to one French cooperative authority, even in places 
where there had previously been no cooperators.? 

This movement of amalgamation and concentration has continued 
up. to the present time, and the total number of societies in France 
has shown a continuous decrease. As the author points out, how- 
ever, this does not indicate a loss in the movement, but rather a gain, 
resulting as it has from the combination of weak and perhaps even 
competing societies in a locality. 

The membership shows a loss of nearly 300,000 persons from 1920 
to 1927. The writer thinks, however, that this loss is more apparent 
than real. Previously many societies carried on their membership 
lists the names of inactive members, persons who had long since 
disappeared, moved away, etc. All of these have now been stricken 
from the lists. The writer is of the opinion that in reality the member- 
ship has remained about stationary, ranging around 2,200,000. 

Generally only the heads of families are members of cooperative 
societies. Counting the average French family as consisting of man, 
wife, and two children, then the “‘cooperative population’? numbers 
about 9,000,000 persons, or about 22 per cent of the population of 
the entire country. In addition many persons patronize the coopera- 
tive store without becoming members of the society. Also, accord- 
ing to the author, the whole community benefits in prices by the very 
fact of the existence of the cooperative store there. A study made 
by the League of Nations in 1926 * showed that the cooperative move- 
ment is a very effective influence in keeping down retail prices in 
European countries, including France. This very influence, the 
author of the report under review thinks, is the reason for the con- 
tinuance of the cooperative membership at the same level; since the 
nonmembers share in the lower prices forced by the presence of the 
cooperative societies, they do not bother to join the movement. 

o attempt was made in the table to convert the French into United 
States currency, because of the wide fluctuations in the exchange 
rates in the years covered. The column of ‘‘real sales,” i. e., the 
money sales adjusted in relation to the retail price index number, 
shows that there has been a decided increase in annual sales, even 
over 1920. 

As the author puts it, the table shows ‘‘a rapid progress of French 
cooperation from the period before the war to 1920; from 1920 to 1927, 
progress still, but more slowly.” 

A rather phenomenal a is shown in the regional societies. 
The apparent membership of the whole number of societies fell by 
approximately 300,000 from 1920 to 1927, while from 1920 to 1928 
that of the development societies increased 273,000. ‘‘That is to say, 
the isolated cooperatives have seen their forces diminish by more than 
half a million between these two dates.’’ Again, while total real sales 





an! ree: La Politique du Mouvement coopératif francais. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires 
’ iitians Reonomicand Financlai Section. C. B, 1. No: 11: Results of certain of the inquiries 


for ting a com n between the retail prices in — trade and those of distributive coo tive 
Mame 1926. (An account of the findings of this study was given in the Labor Review for July, 
’ . ° . 
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increased 114,000,000 francs, those of the regional unions account: (| 
for 68,000,000 francs of this. It appears then, that the real progr: .s 
is being made by the centralized societies and that, according to tive 
writer, the pct societies must either become a part of the devel«))- 
ment society of their district or lose out altogether. | 

Poisson is of the opinion that the reason why many of the sm:\|| 
societies have been able to keep going thus long is that they oft. 
c many lines of goods—groceries, bakery products, shoes, diy 
goods, etc., while as yet the development society has specialized alony 
some one line.* 





ett i 
—ooo 


Cooperative Societies in Great Britain, 1927 and 1928 
Industrial Societies 


De showing the development of cooperative societies in Great 
Britain registered under the industrial and provident societics 
act, which are required to make annual reports to the Chief Registrir 
of Friendly Societies are given in the November, 1929, issue of the 
Ministry of Labor Gazette (London). These returns show that from 
1927 to 1928, the membership increased by 289,000, the paid-in capit:! 
by $67,834,143, and the annual business by $37,583,930. During tlie 
three years 1926 to 1928 nearly 1,000,000 new members have joinc:| 
the cooperative movement. ‘This influx the report attributes largely 
to intensive membership drives and the increasing extension of credit 
through so-called ‘“‘mutuality clubs.” 

Some 233,300 persons are employed by the cooperative movement. 
This figure does not include native labor employed abroad, as [fv 
instance, on the tea plantations owned jointly by the English and 
Scottish cooperative societies. 



































The table below shows the details for certain types of societies ani 
for all types combined : 
TABLE 1.—DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1\27 
AND 1928 
Number of societies Number of members Paid-in capita! 
Type of societies : 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 
pteneih ss 1, 472 1,454 { 5,569,000} 5, 858, 000 |$801, 176, 762 |$869, 010, 10: 
Retail consumers’ .___ 1,314 1, 293 5, 520, 000 5, 807, 000 | 561, 973, 687 | 608, 385, 4s 
Wholesale.........___ 2 2 «2,007 © 1,979 | 216, 802, 575 | 237, 154,275 
Workers’ productive. 89 8&8 29, 658 30, 732 9, 976,325 | 10, 229, 3x3 
Type of societies Annual business Value yoo oo tg Dividends on patron: 
All types......-....-. \$1, 516, 914, 800 |$1, 683, 498, 730 \$202, 864, 471 lsso7,0,e/ © | © 
Retail consumers’_...| 964, 408, 175 | 1, 010, 588, 789 | 184, 475, 160 | 188, 066, 214 | $87, 499, 670 | $93, 358, °36 
Wholesale.........-.- 500, 096, 410 | "601, 201,086 | 174, 865, 300 | 174, $80, 007 "© (>) 
Workers’ productive. 17, 508, 667 18, 336, 972 16, 646, 433 EE 























* Includes employees of Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society in addition to number of affilia'«! 
> No data. 


* Op. cit., p. 61, 
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The figures given for wholesale societies cover only the English and 
Scottish societies. The returns of the English society show an increase 
in sales amounting to 6% per cent. Those of the Scottish society 
show a decrease, but this was due entirely to the fact that this society 
changed the date of closing the books, so that its report covers only 
45 weeks. On the basis of a full year, its 1928 sales showed an increase 
of 6% per cent as compared with those of 1927. 

The workers’ productive societies are found in such industries as 
the manufacture of clothing; soap, candles, and starch; textiles; 
farming and dairying; food and tobacco; mining and quarrying; 
building and wood-working; paper and printing; metal and engineer- 
ing; and certain miscellaneous industries, including transport. 

Some retail societies still operate farms, but their number, it is 
stated, has been reduced in recent years ‘“‘owing to the difficulties 
experienced and heavy losses sustained, which in many instances 
have seriously reduced the surplus earned by the ordinary trading 
departments.” There are 124 retail societies still engaged in farming; 
these had a total area of 43,000 acres, and an invested capital of 
$9,830,330. In 1928 the farming operations resulted in a net loss of 
$481,784. Only 20 of the 124 societies showed any profit from the 


farms. 
Agricultural and Fishery Societies 


In conTRAST to the tendency of the industrial societies, agricultural 
cooperation, which showed some expansion during and immediately 
after the war, has since declined. is is brought out by data in the 
December, 1929, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette, compiled 
from the reports of these societies to the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 

Since the peak year, 1920, the figures show, there has been a decrease 
of 32 per cent in the number of agricultural trading societies and of 
22 per cent in their membership. “ Many societies, including some 
of the large county farmers’ associations, bacon factories, and other 
societies engaged in the disposal of produce, have found themselves 
unable to obtain further working capital or credit, and have been 
compelled to wind up.” 

The societies in this group are classified as “requirement societies”’ 
which deal in farm supplies; produce societies, which are chiefly 
farmers’ marketing or fish marketing organizations; and service socie- 
ties, which supply their members with some service connected with 
agriculture. * table below gives summary figures for the three 
types of societies in the agricultural and fishery group. Like the data 
for the industrial societies, these figures cover only Great Britain. 


TABLE 2.—DEVELOPMENT OF SORICUR ae FISHERY SOCIETIES IN GREAT 








Number of Number of 








societies members Paid-in Annual business 
capital: 
1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 19% 1927 1928 





Se 421 395 | 90,205 | 87,217 | $9, 816, 237 ia 375, 825 | $42, 423, 957 
On RS ee 293 287 | 36,273 | 38,078] 5,141,822 | 27,780,585 | 34, 760, 845 
DS EE TE 888 862 | 165, 556 | 164, 004 (?) (?) (?) 


iach ainieeeas-naiin ox cba eicaae 1, 602 | 1, 544 | 292,084 | 289, 299 | 14, 958, 069 | 67,115,410 | 77, 184, 802 





























1 No data for 1927. 2 No data. 
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Status of Cooperation in Turkey 


NLY within the past few years has it been possible to speak of 
a cooperative movement in Turkey, according to an article in 
the November, 1929, issue of the Review of International Coopera- 
tion. 
The oldest Turkish cooperative society is the Fig Growers’ Socicty 
of Aidin, in Asia Minor. This society is less than 20 years old, and 
as a result of the successive wars in which the country has been 
involved has been inactive at least a quarter of that time. As its 
name er ay it is an agricultural association. It was founded to 
protect the fig growers from the exploitation by the exporters who 
were organized into a combine. The society began by selling the 
product of its members on the Smyrna market. As its business 
extended, the society began also to do an export business and now 
handles not only the product of its members but also figs bought 
from nonmembers in the interior of the country. It has had con- 
siderable success in the last three years. 
It is interesting to note that this society, like many of the farmers’ 
marketing societies in the United States, makes use of the marketing 
contract, by which the member binds himself to deliver to the asso- 
ciation all of the crops of a specified kind raised by him during the 
period of the contract. ‘‘Every member joinin the society has to 
declare before a notary the extent of his land and his average annual 
yield of figs, and admit the right of the society to distrain upon his 
property if he fails to keep his contract with it.” 
he share capital which the member must pay into the society is 

based upon the average annual crop, and may be paid in five annua! 
installments. Should the member resign from membership before 
his shares are fully paid, he forfeits to the society the amounts 
already paid. 
When the crop is delivered to the society it advances to the mem- 
bers 70 per cent of its estimated value, the other 30 per cent being 
retained until the end of the season as a guaranty against possible 
losses in marketing. The society is financed to some extent by loans 
from the National Bank of Aidin, at a rate of 12 per cent. It is 
pointed out that money lenders’ rates would average 70 per cent or 
more. 
That this is a progressive society is evidenced by the fact that from 
10 to 20 per cent of the reserve is used each year for educational and 
social activities. 
The other forms of cooperative societies have not been particularly 
successful. There are, it is stated, some 30 societies but not all are 
genuinely cooperative, “and the majority are not working well.” |t 
is remarked, in this connection that “to the working population 0! 
Asia Minor, socially backward, uneducated, and burdened with usury, 
cooperation presents difficulties which for the time outweigh its 
advantages.” The aapenenoe of India, with like conditions, would 
seem to indicate that Turkey might benefit from cooperative credit 
societies, and indeed the report does state that in recent years some 
attention. has been given to the formation of cooperative credit 
societies. The article under review does not, however, state whit 
degree of success has attended the credit movement. 
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The Fig Growers’ Society has been urging the cotton and raisin 
growers to form organizations similar to its own. The fig society 
plans to change its organization and become a regional union of pro- 
ducers’ societies, and will then carry on systematic educational super- 
visory work. It has already applied for membership in the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance. 


-_ 
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Notes on Cooperative Developments 


AVINGS through cooperation—The great savings possible 
through cooperation were pointed out by the manager of the 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange at Omaha, at the convention of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, held in 
Omaha late in November, 1929.' He pointed out that the exchange 
(a cooperative wholesale society which also operates some 10 retail 
branches) has in the first 10 months of this year done a business of 
$2,050,000, with every prospect of attaining $2,250,000 for the full 
year. Last year it returned to its members in patronage rebates 
$12,000. This year, because of income-tax exemption, from $30,000 
to $35,000 will be so distributed. The exchange is acting as the 
buying agent for 46 local gasoline and oil associations. It saves its 
members some $2 per ton on coal. Mr. McCarthy continued: ‘‘The 
saving on grain made by cooperative elevators is around 5 cents a 
bushel. The insurance company saves 50 per cent of the cost of 
insurance. By cooperative buying, 5 to 20 per cent can be saved on 
the cost of supplies. Add to these savings those made by the creamer- 
ies, our livestock marketing, and our terminal grain marketing, and 
the total amounts to magnificent farm relief.”’ 





The National Confederation of Cooperative Societies was established 
in Chile on August 6, 1929, according to the November 11, 1929, 
issue of Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva). Its headquar- 
ters will be in Santiago, and its purposes will be to unify the move- 
ment and to supervise the enforcement of the cooperative law of 
November 30, 1924, which covers consumers’ cooperative societies, 
building societies, and cooperative credit organizations. Ten societies 
participated in the formation of the confederation. 

The new body is endeavoring to secure an amendment to the hous- 
ing law allowing greater facilities to the cooperative building societies. 





Treatment of cooperative societies in Germany.—The cooperative 
societies in Germany are faring worse under the present government 
than they did under the old monarchical régime, according to an 
article in the November, 1929, issue of the Cooperative Review 
(Manchester, England). A cooperator, who is also a member of the 
Reichstag, declared before that body that “under the most reactionary 
despotism German legislation and justice were not more hostile to 





1 Nebraska Union Farmer, Omaha, Nov. 27, 1929, 
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consumer cooperation. Although to-day all parties seem to be moving 
to the left, * * * inreality the middleman is the spoiled darling 
of politicians of all shades, and the cooperative movement is.the fifih 
wheel on the wagon.”’ Various discriminations are complained of— in 
the courts, in suppression of the societies’ right to freedom of speec |i, 
in their being forced to pay membership dues to chambers of commer: e 
whose interests are directly opposed to those of the cooperative move- 
ment, in regard to imposition of taxes, and in regard to pressure against 
individual members. 


Campaign against trusts by Scandinavian cooperative societies.—The 
wholesale societies in the Scandinavian countries have united to 
organize a campaign against industrial trusts. The Swedish Coopera- 
tive Union has eels had encounters with combines in various 


fields—the manufacture of margarine, galoshes, flour, and sugar— in 
which it has been uniformly successful, setting up its own enterprise 
to supply the commodity. It will, of course, be represented in the 
new move, while the Danish Cooperative Union, which was the prime 
mover in the new step, has already decided that the whole surplus from 
last year’s trading, amounting to some 2,000,000 kroner ($536,000), 
shall be devoted to the proposed campaign.” 





2 Data are from International Labor Office, Cooperative Information No. 13 (97), 1929 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Activities of Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1928-29 


Ts annual report of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, states that satis- 
factory cooperative relations continued between the Federal board 
und the 48 State boards and the Hawaiian Territorial board. The 
vocational education plans of the States have for the most part now 
received the official approval of the Federal board for 5-year periods. 
According to the report the State plans which are at present effective 
show a decided improvement as compared with earlier schemes, 

During the period under review the Federal board issued 8 bulletins 
dealing, respectively, with the following subjects: Trade and in- 
dustrial education; home economics education; effectiveness of 
vocational education in‘ agriculture; vocational rehabilitation of the | 
disabled; vocational education in iculture; training teachers of 
vocational agriculture in service; Fifth National Conference on 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons; and granite cutting. 
In addition the Federal board issued 2 monographs and 28 mimeo- 
graphed reports and made investigations in different fields of voca- 
tional education. 

The so-called George-Reed Act, approved February 5, 1929, makes 
it possible to develop in the States more comprehensive vocational 
educational programs along the lines of home economics and agricul- 
ture and for the Federal board to give additional special service to the 
States in the interest of such development. Up to July 1, 1929, the 
board had only made plans to meet its further responsibilities under 
the new measure. 

Vocational education programs are financed from Federal funds, 
State funds, and funds provided by local communities. The ratio 
of State and local funds per‘Federal dollar of expenditure was as 
follows in the years specified: For 1925-26, $2.54; for 1926-27, $2.65; 
for 1927-28, $2.77; and for #928-29, $2.99, the ratio in this last 
fiscal year ranging from slightly over $1 in a few of the smaller or 
less populous States to $7.57 for Massachusetts. The expenditure 
from Federal funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929,’ was 
$6,878,530 and from State and local funds $20,595,776, making. a 
total of $27,474,306, which was an increase of $1,758,546 over the 
preceding year. Some of the items of the combined Federal, State, 
and local expenditure in 1928-29 ' were— 











seen pn o- 
pared with pre- 
ceding year 


Kind of education 





Vocational agricultural education 
Vocational trade and industrial education, not in- 


cluding part-time general continuation schools- - - - 


Trade and irtdustrial part-time general continua- 
tion schools 


—_— 





$8, 418, 981 
7, 578, 751 
5, 167, 960 


3, 903, 119 
2, 396, 572 





$810, 068 
384, 753 
341, 302 


181, 987 
37, 527 





:7 


rovisional figures subject to final audit of State accounts. 
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The number of reimbursement units federally aided in 1928-29 as 
compared with the number in the preceding year is reported as 
follows: 








Increase or de- 
with preceding 
year 


Kind of schoo! 








Agricultural: 
Evening 1, 831 +493 
Part-time 337 —18 

3, 788 +235 
Day unit course 577 +63 

Trade and industrial: 
Evening 946 +36 
Part-time— 

Trade extension 281 +19 
General continuation 574 —15 

403 +38 

Home economics: 
Evening 957 +29 
Part-time : 103 +26 

aaa TOE 1, 011 2— 149 











1 Figures are provisional subject to final audit of State accounts. 
— in certain States the Federal funds for home economics were distributed in larger sums to fewer 
schools. 


The enrollment in public vocational schools organized according 
to State plans approved by the Federal board, both federally aided 
and not federally aided, totaled 1,047,957 in 1928-29—an increase 
of 48,926 over the enrollment for the previous year. In 1928-29 the 
pupils enrolled in vocational courses in the federally aided schools 
numbered 886,830, an increase of 28,374 over 1927-28. There was 
also an increase of 1,365 teachers of vocational courses in such schools 
for 1928-29 as compared with the preceding year as shown below: 








Sex of pupils and teachers — oh a 


preceding year 








Pupils enrolled: 
1 §38, 572 +46, 114 
Females 348, 258 —17, 740 

| 886,830 | +28, 374 


15, 299 +1, 632 
6, 845 —267 


222,144 +1, 365 








Teachers: 














1 Includes 558 male pupils enrolled in home economic courses in evening schools or cates schools. 
2 Includes 13 female teachers in agricultural schools. Figures for previous year included 9 female teachers 
in agricultural schools. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation et 





For over nine years the Federal Government has been coo i 
with the States in the promotion of a vocational rehabilitation service. 
The program has now spread to 44 States and the District of Golumbia, 
an act approved February 23, 1929, extending the provisions of-yoca- 
tional rehabilitation to the last-mentioned jurisdiction. According 
to the report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for the 
fiscal year 1928-29, since 1920 nearly 39,000 disabled persons have been 
rehabilitated and placed in paying employment at an average cost. 
of $250. In the your ending June 30, 1929, there were 4,645 persons 
rehabilitated—a decrease of 367 as compared with the ser pe year. 
One of the significant factors in the decline in the number of such cases 
for the last three years is the decision by the States to define vocational 
rehabilitation more sharply than was the practice at an earlier period. 

Some statistical comparisons in connection with vocational re- 
habilitation work are made below: 




















Increase or 
Item 1928-29 rnc 9 
preceding year 
Expenditures: 

From Foetal felts iii 6 kc cdee aes $664, 739 +$10, 881 
From State and local funds_______.-.-_------ 825, 383 —61, 880 
Teteh....a.nccicacabidde dwn tuna 1, 490, 122 — 50, 999 
Total number rehabilitated by States_-........--- 4, 645 —367 
Total live REE: occ Pee ok Oe in as wei a aa 16, 787 +388 











On the basis of statistics compiled by the National Safety Council 
it is reported that 279,000 persons per annum suffer permanently 
disabling injuries through public and industrial accidents. Further- 
more, it is estimated that 40,000 or 50,000 more persons per annum 
are disabled through disease or congenital causes. If, as experienced 
rehabilitation officials hold, one out of every five or six disabled persons 
needs vocational rehabilitation, every year produces an army of at 
least 55,000 disabled persons who require rehabilitation service. 

_In a discussion of the economic returns from vocational rehabilita- 
tion it is reported that the average weekly wage of persons rehabili- 
tated in the United States in the year ending June 30, 1924, was $26.07 
and that the average life expectancy of such persons was at least 20 years. 
From these figures it is computed that the earnings of these rehabili- 
tants during this period would amount to $147,004,000, whereas the 
cost to Federal and State Governments for this rehabilitation was 
$1,242,557. If these rehabilitants were not able to support themselves 
they would have to be supported by relatives, friends, the com- 
munity, or the State. According to the report such maintenance 
would cost from $300 to $500 per person per annum. 
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The more pressing current problems to be solved in connection 
with vocational rehabilitation are summarized as follows by the 
. Federal Board for Vocational Education: 


Specialized procedure in the rehabilitation of the following classes: Blind 
deafened, cardiacs, and tuberculous. 

Proper correlation of the rehabilitation and the crippled children’s work. 

Effective vocational advisement. ; 

Employment training in rehabilitation. 

Effective methods of placement of the rehabilitated. 

Correlation of rehabilitation and allied activities. 

Much of the work in the States is still in the experimental , and there will 
continue to be needed a strong central agency serving as a clearing house oi 
information to the States, and wens as a research and investigational body, 
serving the States in the promotion of the program. ’ 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories, December, 1929 


HE table below shows the index of labor turnover in American 
factories for the month of December and for the year 1929. 
Beginning with January, 1930, indexes will be shown separately 
for automobiles, boots and shoes, ‘and cotton manufacturing 


AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED AMERICAN FACTORIES! 


|The rate is per 100 employees on the pay roll. ref open Fa gcalaabecindpingimaphe ae smn 0 Rare The 
; Bec hec imp bindectenrdyngfompelbhybog rye Ss expressed us an annual rate] 


A.—Monthly Rates 













































































Separation rates 
Accession Net turn- 
rate over rate 

Month Quit Lay-off Discharge Total 2 
1928 | 1929 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1929 | 1928 | 1029 | 1928 | 1929 
January.....-. am 1.3 2.3 0.7 0.4 0.3 0.4 24 3.1 28 5.0 24 3.1 
February --..-..- 3 2.4 .6 4 4 -5 21 32); -24 4.4 , eI 3.2 
Manel cinaane 1.7 31 B -5 -4 6 2.8 42 3.0 5.2 2.8 4.2 
TS eee 21 3.6 6 5 .4 .6 3.1 46 3.3 5.8 3.1 4.6 
M89. in. eens 2.4 3.5 a 5 .4 -5 3.5 4.4 40 61 3.5 4.4 
June... 5 4 2.2 3.2 -6 .4 4 -5 3.2 42 3.4 5.0 3.2 4.2 
july... caveaeac 2.3 3.0 6 4 4 5 3.2 3.9 4.0 5.2 3.2 3.9 
A USE i 2.7 3.4 .4 .4 4 .4 3. 6 4.1 47 46 3.6 41 
September - ...-- 3.3 3.1 4 5 .4 5 42 4.1 4.7 49 42 4.1 
OcteBOR, s sccacis £7 2.4 .4 .8 .4 .4 3. 6 3.6 48 3.9 3.6 3.6 
November. ...-- 2% 1.6 .4 1.3 .4 3 2.9 3.2 41 1.9 29 1.9 
December... 1.7); 311 -4/] 31.2 .4 3.2 25) 325 327 111 25) 311 
Average._| 2.1 2.7 5 .6 4 6 3.1 3.8 3.7 4.3 3.1 3.8 

| } 
B.— EquWbalent Annual Rates 

 ANUaey a Sece 15.7 26. 7 85; 42 3. 6 5.3 27.8 | 36.2; 33.4] 58.6 27.8 | 36.2 
February......-- 15.1; 31.0 7.9 4.7 4.6 6.0} 27.6) 41.7) 31.6] 569) 27.6) 41.7 
March 3.c:i ce | 20.1 36. 8 8.4 5.7 4.3 67; 328); 49.2); 35.9] 61.2]; 328) 49.2 
Ui) | Ronee | 26.0] 43.3 43 5.5 5.1 69; 382/] 55.7; 40.0) 7022) 382] 557 
CS Baers | 28.2 40. 8 8.3 5.7 5.0 5.6 41.5 §2. 1 47.2; 59.9) 41.5 §2.1 
ONO... ee 27.1 39. 5 7.5 5.4 4.9 6.2; 39.5 51.1 41.3; 602.9); 39.5); 61.1 
uly. oo one 27.2; 35.7 5.9 5.0 4.9 5.8} 38.0; 465); 469) 61.4] 38.0; 465 
A USN eee | 31.9} 38.4 &i1i- 48 5.3 §.3| 423) 485] 55.7) 543] 423) 485 
eptember......| 403] 382| 50! 63] 53] 61] 506| 506] 569| 67| 506] 506 
Octet. |; 31.9 28. 5 4.7 9.4 5.3 4.7 41.9} 428 57.1 46.0; 41.9; 428 
‘November. ____- 25. 6 19. 4 4.8 15.3 4.9 3.7 35.3 | 38.4 50. 1 23.7) 35.3 23. 7 
ecember__..--- | 2119127 4.7 | 314.3 4.4) 32.5 29. 2 | 3 29.5 38.1 )313.5 | 29.2 )3%13.5 
Average..| 25.8 | 32.6 | 6.5 | 7.2/ 4.8] 5.4] 37.1) 45.2) 445] 522] 37.1] 45.2 


























Now numbering over 450, with nearly 750,000 employees. The form of average used is the unweighted 


edian of company rates. 
Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 
Preliminary, subject to revision. 


For the second consecutive month the separation rate has been 
ligher than the accession rate. Expressed on an equivalent annual 
basis, the December separation rate was 29.5 and the accsssion rate 
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only:13.5. The quit rate was 12.7, the lay-off rate 14.3, and the dis- 
charge rate 2.5. For the first time in two years the lay-off rate is 
higher than the quit rate. 
‘ Comparing the December rates with the November rates there is a 
decrease in each class of separation rate and in the accession rate. 

In comparison with the December, 1928, rates, the December, 1929, 
quit rate and discharge rate show substantial decreases. In contrast 
there is a rise of 9.6 points in the lay-off rate, comparing December, 
1929, with December, 1928. The total separation rate was 0.3 of a 

oint higher in December, 1929. The accession rate was 24.6 points 
owas than during December, 1928. 

The yearly average of the monthly rates shows that the 1929 
separation rate was 45.2, compared with 37.1 for the year 1928. The 
annual accession rate was 52.2 for 1929 and 44.5 for 1928. The quit, 
lay-off, and discharge rates were all higher for 1929 than for 1928. 

The annual rates were obtained by adding the monthly rates and 
dividing by 12, except in the case of the net turnover rates. 

As before explained, the bureau defines the turnover rate as the 
rate of replacement. That is, a growing plant has a higher accession 
than a separation rate or it would not be growing. A declining plant 
has a higher separation than accession rate. The net turnover rate, 
therefore, is the same as the accession rate in a declining force and the 
same as the separation rate in a plant having an increasing force. As 
the average accession rate for the year 1929 is higher than the average 
separation rate for that year, the net turnover rate is the average 
separation rate, 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in December, 1929. 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
D December, 1929, with comparable data for preceding months, 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers 
and lasting less than one day have been omitted. ; 

Table 1 is a es showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to December, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which fellial in those months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


i \BLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO DECEMBER, 1929 























Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes— 
J ved in utes— 
- —_ Number of 
Month and year 3 amg he a 
In effect In effect ‘Bx 
Beginning | 4+ end of | Beginning | o¢ end of | Month 
in month in month 
month month 
1927 
JANUGEY « ;d0s= csaiseleente aucsaue eal sine 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
FebrORE concede bite 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
Marea i eis an eee oe 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
1) ty | eee a eee aA Prete a sempinrenet nett a8 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 5, 265, 420 
May... .ciseccteniet een bees 107 116 22,245 |  200,702| 5, 136, 006 
JUNO.....ccnducngs Ae eckereeeanaaee 80 88 18, 957 196,323 | 4, 863, 345 
July o.oo ea PP IRE Sa Sen ee 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
Augtist.. ct fipbt REN. aioe Sixers as oe 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
Septet So o5 0 co ee eikonal 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
Octobae, ove aire a See ae We” nee 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
NO VOR a4 Soci ds poe a aeuials 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
Decemwale.: 25h. octet ete ees sala sd 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 
JONUATY 2. ole eee ashe eden ae 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
February; 33. caida weds shewaseuewon «62 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
ET: ere Seite Se RSs Repeat te wn, ie 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, 337 
April. —- ca cade okay teas aaa 71 48 143, 700 129,708 | 4, 806, 232 
May |. 4 ccs tai sean ete ren Si a 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 499 
FUNC. 8 oe ee Bn aa as 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, 878 
SULY ss a oe ee al 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
FSi) ) | Se Bee IeM Ni Gathici Mes Spat Merman tint Yai AA 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
SOD CORI nn en Ra a i ae ode 52 34 8, 897 62, 862 2, 571, 982 
Ore ea RT Ae eee Sree rs nae eke Pema eee oe, 61 42 27, 866 41,474 1, 304, 913 
NOV GRMN iis ie cic on Foe ee oe oe 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
Deceti: cs hs ee a ee a ee 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
Samay ira a a eens a 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, 692 
Febru. ses ee ea ke eee 48 34 20, 134 40, 385 921, 583 
Mi re oe a yO Be | 77 42 14, 052 41, 321 1, 004, 161 
APTI conc ee ae eee ee oe 103 52 30, 130 52, 292 1, 429, 046 
May 22 Se See nrc eee 98 73 26, 220 | 58, 959 1, 578, 929 
PON. oie ie eg ee ala ea a ae 69 71 19, 702 54, 584 1, 526, 627 
Sly ee ee ee ee ees 74 75 35, 900 21, 872 1, 116, 557 
PUG G oS AEE C8 et 68 55 25, 138 123 380, 681 
ROD Cem Soo eee ae it See ae 95 62 19, 224 8, 818 259, 410 
Detobe 2 oe Gh ye Sates orn ere 66 42 17, 368 8, 326 290, 634 
NO V CRRRRAI Rs oe ee ee ae sl 3 i 52 42 12, 390 10, 957 312, 982 
December ! 32 45 3, 344 7, 856 234, 052 
| 
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Occurrence of- Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginni 


in 


October, November, and December, 1929, and the number of workers 


directly involved. 


TaBLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISET ES Se IN OCTOBER, 


CEMBER, 1929 


NOVEMBER, AND 




















Number of disputes beginning | Number of workers involved 
in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry 

October oe 2 October 5g tm ee: 

I i asec le Ohi waditsagin One tee > es Ragin sil Oe db ciiahis connie bninicem aa / - ae 

NR i gl wdc ena Wake dk: wnclat han cinnemetepheneeoes x Dinicuciewastuskavesions |} a 
I en ee i. cea 8 12 3 510 1, 756 55 
Chauffeurs and teamsters -_._-.-.--------- 10 7 2 6, 496 2, 045 % 
IE oS akisic pV odeen de takubasetedencth il 8 5 1, 226 4, 873 176 
EES EEN Rass SNE Reape neers” DB LowcnpdhaliesRbsase maa Jee 
EE SA Ee ESS 3 OT dienes 171 3 a 
RE RARER IRE i A eet Db cutsewistina eines . Oe Skinned nies we =< 
Hotel and restaufant employees-_----.-.--.-- Issacs abachieanais ese Graseimiiea : Spee Seales ROPER TENS 15 
p a TTI iad a RO eer RRS yf er RES RATT ES \ y ) Ree 
i ao ncn ntodacavlegeaseksnainacmaeinis Se Make Ree Sete 100 
RN ed hut enninnstodntinens 3 BE. chines 315 | - ae 
I es creatine wait 13 4 8 3, 563 1, 060 1, 865 

Motion-picture operators, actors, and 

theater q@mmployees..-.................-... 5 fl LEER i, See 2) eA Oe ; 
Paper ead paper goods workers - -.........|..........|-......... ae meaner TRRRNGIET = 14 
ee cnc roeweeenibecboseses TD Eaten ce, BE eRe 1 ka 
Printing and publishing.--.........---.--- D Lcoskonwmid 1 Ce Rea 15 
SER ha Ging tcd sce -ocnrosnos ye eee ae Tha CERISE Reem BOP iis ks ko sec anines- : 
(RHI RARE ene MMR MEN Sr HAE) ARE (SRR ee SE, aR ny 160 
EE WORE oon ocet ee cs ecnceccus 1 Bcd acees 1, 800 200 |..-- bk 
a eel Tie ae a 6 Eee RO RN A 
I gir on. Sok Re ndew.cciexatee Seba 11 7 6 1, 432 691 596 
nc wie sym Sige aici Mecchanennnde Sopa ee alae ERR | Peon ee 200) 
SEES ET ae 1 1 2 1, 500 600 Se 
TG ao ectisiahn US See atthe 6 52 32 17, 368 12, 390 3, 644 

















Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 





TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
December, 1929, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TaBLE 3.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 192%, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 























Number of disputes beginning in 
December, 1929, involving— 
Industry 
6 and 20 and 100 and 500 and 
under under under under 1,(00 
20 workers | 100 workers; 500 workers} workers 
LI OE OEE AE ROT AG LT ME 2 eS cs eee aie 
SEE POE LECTED be IE AO - 2 See: 1 ee 
I ose bi ae a se eaedseiinbemabowe™ 1 3 oO Oe 
Hotel and restaurant employees--____--.---.------------- | 2 Bieri ew mrereena Oot Sia 
REESE SMS el ES NE a REE MI, SA Meares! Seemed tiiyth hae a ae 
Ma le eich anerets detain wie abn saudi cecieci 2 5 
Paper and pean OE aera ere ara | ED Oa le Beeatbemet ser. ee 
EE ee eae eae |} Sepeeetonis : Leer e ge. -*? Tae 
is niiiligtactiath ant encrionpiliiicinmen aiken tpipien aewien tind teiine is ESREGEE Ts Saekre RN IL Se 
a Bes Se 8 bean iniod | 1 3 | tea 
Nd es tine i deh eee is Me ede a See 
IEE OM LIND PTE Oe ME IS ee PEs ee - 
UNE os ois sci cecsutcdntmimmsnabdenataied 7 13 11 
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In table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
December, 1929, by industries and ST duration: 


Tapa 4-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES E) IN DECEMBER, 1929, BY IN- 
Bs DUSTRIES AND BY C D DURATION _ 


—— 
— 











Classified duration of strikes ending in December 











Industry one-| 1 month | 2 months /|3 7 months 

or less less than| than2 | than3 | than4 | than8 

1 month | months | months months 
BaKkGlO cxeicioesccieds son ankakccmenennee De UGC Ns Salk otha Mina or ae eek Wied a tna anions oe 
Bar bet@ ei iciitksikeiido an Ucgecakin cheeses Oo itc. pee ae a A ck ban ben ohoee eine 
Building trades. aaieaaicilelirneeeitalhs liebe oleae 1 2 if PERSE E joceeeiehehene. aero bnsauae 

Clothinigsi tethers scell vo id. dd dk rb Seine nes ERNE ESTEE IS ie PE 
FOO Wes icitinisnrnn4 tiers cies > oie baal meihncmgeailie clean Ti Ridickidishecrenasnumceliinia shes SO 
Hotel and restaurant em ee A ABEE Sat. 3: ES. .cctpucumiowncdsdnlhcesiousn pines +> ot kegs 
Lumber and timber w win mperiens = a ahinwshsniliiiniailina p< tae allatnd ¢ hit biel oaks eames aalkicgilp aie ee 1 
WCE aCe EO RES CRMC nao Seon Ge! Ca gia pg Sess it TEE 
M inet 2k gah cacducheskeuddedteseddus FF Reihitinds Jind Asn dWidus cum we Lbbbik dos Akeeeediee chains 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

Otel GUI aoa incnwncnecdkna tin leaesboceasmubs ern ceases ag ee atkins bah 9 Paces AAS 
Rub OG seta ie ge oe ca ee D dikngeccaditen cand mbaalic as dcesnaioee eugeanecieemmnbaiees 
M umnletri WRRNRE go iiocn oc ceciccuwsccncctclonsageanceenbibaenenes ) SPEARS SPN eREE RHA Sa ENTE 
T OxtiOR ck oko cacuaatuobcuwkendebniamenuey S 1cck ee 2 b i ion 
T ODQ00O 6 onic wt Ge eb ee i ce ie Seer eamres, Sear hes Peet emer eA! Lite yy TESS 

Tot ok ie eS kane 15 2 7 2 2 1 























Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in December, 1929 


No strikes of more than minor importance began in December. 
Several small strikes of bituminous coal miners occurred ag the 
month. The more important of these are listed below y Beis. 

Illinois.—The Franco No. 1 mine of the Cosgrove- i Coal 
Co. was affected by a strike of 320 miners, beginning Deasuber 26, 
because of the company’s alleged refusal to pay for two hours’ work 
on December 14. Work was resumed January 7, the case to be 
handled acco to joint State agreement. 

The Franklin. County Coal Co., near Herrin, is reported to be 
involved in a strike of 500 employees beginning December 31, because 
of the discharge of 16 men employed on machine-loading devices, 
who had remained at home in an effort to equalize the labor between 
the machine loader and hand loaders. It is said that this strike was 
in disapproval of the new contract whereby part of the men work 
under the old method of hand loading and part under the new machine- 
loading device. 

Jowa.—Demanding an “extension of man-trip over dangerous 
—_ taking them to <a from working places,” 450 miners employed 
by ‘the ieeadie Coal Co., of Madrid, Iowa, were on strike from 
\ecember 2 to December 3. Arrangements were made to haul 
them part of the way by making a new road. 7 
Kentucky.—In the western part of the State an unsuccessful 
strike of 250 miners against the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., of Greenville, 
because of dissatisfaction with local conditions, began. on December 

1% and ended on December 23. 
T atile workers, Rhode Island.—The employees of the Bradford 
yeing Association (U. S. A.) at Bradford yers and finishers of 
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rayon and cotton fabrics, began a strike on December 2 which ended 
December 12. Workers involved numbered 362, including 45 
females. This strike, it is said, was put into effect after a vote had 
been taken by the workers who are members of Local No. 1598, 
United Textile Workers of America, and was in protest against a 
change in working conditions intended to bring about increased 
production, being precipitated by the discharge of 17 folders and 
the refusal of the company to confer with the union committee as to 
their reinstatement and the method of application of the efficiency 
plan. While the strike is understood to have resulted in changi 
the shop from a union to an open shop, it is reported that the employees 
are to be reinstated as soon as production will allow and that strikers 
are to be given preference in reemployment after December 12 
over newcomers; that the management will not discriminate against 
any of its employees because of membership in any organization or 
legitimate activities connected therewith, and that the management 
is always willing to meet a committee of its workers for the purpose 
of adjusting any grievances which may arise. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into December, 1929 


Cleaners and dyers, Chicago.—The lockout of 2,500 employees by 
the Chicago Master Cleaners and Dyers Association, which began 
November 4, is reported by the press to have ended by December 13, 
employees being back at work on the basis that prevailed before the 
lockout, with points of difference to be arbitrated, the most difficult 
problem to solve being a million-dollar cleaning and dyeing plant 
— a union is erecting. The employers want the project aban- 

oned. 

Later reports are to the effect that under the terms of the agree- 
ment, which was signed on December 27, Dr. B. M. Squires, of the 
University of Chicago, was made impartial chairman to administer 
the terms. of the settlement, and the disposition of the urnion-owned 
plant in such a manner that the union will not be a business com- 
petitor of the employers is said to be one of the terms of the settle- 
ment. Doctor Squires’s salary and expenses as impartial chairman 
are to be paid jointly by the parties involved. 

Millinery workers, Chicago.—No report has been received of the 
_— of the lockout of 1,500 millinery workers beginning Novem- 

er 15. 


600 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in December, 
1929 


By Huexu L. Kerwin, Director or CoNnciLiaTION 


i ewe Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 20 labor disputes during 
December, 1929. These disputes affected a known total of 6,112 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
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reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its popes status, the terms of settlement, 


the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 


On January 1, 1930, there were 42 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 15 controversies which had nat reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 57. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Arbitration Awards 


Typographical Workers—Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ROF. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, chairman of the International Board 

of Arbitration, made the following decision in the dispute between 
the Typographical Union, Local No. 89, and two Chattanooga news- 
papers. Both the union and the newspapers had appealed from the 
decision of the local arbitrator, Judge Nathan L. Bachman. 


This is an appeal by both Typographical Union No. 89 and the two Chatta- 
nooga newspapers from a decision by the local arbitrator, Judge Nathan L. 
Bachman, which (1) estabjished a 3-year contract dating from November 2, 1928, 
(2) maintained the existing weekly wage scale of $42 for day work and $45 for 
night work but (3) decreased the length of the basic day from 7}4 hours or 45 
hours per week to 7 hours a day or 42 hours per week, (4) fixed the overtime rate 
at one and one-half times the straight time rate, (5) maintained the already existing 
limited hours for night work on the morning papers and (6) left unaltered the 
already existing standards of competency. 

It should be noted that aside from the foreign language press, the printers in 
only 8 out of 356 cities have as short a basic working week in the newspaper 
industry as that of 42 hours. This decision would therefore reduce the basic 
hours of work in Chattanooga far below the existing average for the industry as 
a whole. 

On the other hand, the present relatively low wage scale of the Chattanooga 
compositors, which is now exceeded by. 310 out of 366 unions, is not increased by 
the decision of the local arbitrator. he Chattanooga scale would therefore be 
kept at a point appreciably below the average for the country as a whole, although 
of course the difference between it and the average for the South alone would not 
be so great. 

In the opinion of the chairman, the printers of Chattanooga deserve an increase 
in their basic scale more than they do a decrease in the length of the basic week. 
The existing basic 742 hour day or 45-hour week is therefore maintained for the 
3-year period beginning November 2, 1928, but the following rates of pay are also 
established: 

(1) For the period from November 2, 1928, to November 2, 1929, the weekly 
basic wage scale for printers on the day shift shall be $43 and for those on the 
night shift, $46. The retroactive back pay for this period is to be paid as rapidly 
as possible by the newspaper publishers to all those who were employed during 
this year. 

(2) Beginning with November 2, 1929, and lasting until Novenber 2, 1931, 
the weekly wage scale shall be $44.50 for printers on the day shift and $47.50 for 
printers on the night shift. The retroactive pay accruing under this provision 
shall also be adjusted as speedily as possible by the employers. 

Since both publishers and the union have agreed to adjust the wages of foremen 
and other employees according to the scale for journeymen on both day and night 
work, no ruling is made by the board on this point. The parties in question are, 
however, expected to adjust these matters automatically. 

The questions of the duration of the contract, the scale of wages, and the length 
of the basic week having been decided, there remain the questions of the overtime 
rates, the limiting hours for the night shift, and the standard of competency. 
On all of these matters, the decision of the local arbitrator is upheld. 


. 
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‘‘he decision of Judge Bachman, local arbitrator, in regard to the 
-hour day, is given below: 


I am of the opinion that the demand for a 7-hour day should be granted. 
That the trend of the times in our country in most of the ee heed v 
toward a shorter work week is apparent to anyone paying nasa 
conditions; the movement is not Sy was said with reference to 


at 


ent upon local conditions, but it is the outgrowth of concerted tho cand 

vation of conditions generally affecting the well-being lp A nf kilo 
workmen and their em ¥ ers, from which =H is hs tay a salle looking 
toward that condition w is most wholesome ag both employer and employee. 


[ see no good reason why this policy should not be extended to those in the 
printing industry, requiring, as their business does, the ceardtnaticn of mental 
and physical effort to a marked degree. Nor do I see that the 7-hour day will 
work any undue hardships on the publishers; the execution of normal editions of 
their papers can in all probability be done with 7 hours constituting a day’s work, 
while the larger editions do and will continue to require extra hours and extra 
help. That the curtailment of hours is not a hardship is evidenced by the = 
reduction from 8 to 7% hours in return for some slight decrease in 
between the parties immediately after the arbitration proceedings in 1921. 





Railway Clerks—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


DECEMBER 10, 1929, an arbitration award in a dispute between the 
Clerical Employees’ Association of the Nashville, Chattan - 
St. Louis Railway and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
way Co. was made by a board consisting of A. G. Miller, representing 
the carrier, T. Fulcher Jones, representing the employees, and Lee 
Brock as neutral member. 

The clerical employees had made a request for an increase of 10 
per cent in their wages. 

The majority of the board rendered the following decision: 

After due consideration, a majority of the board decides that said wages shall 
be increased 3 ~~ cent per annum, to take effect on April 1, 1929, for services 
rendered after that date. The 3 per cent above awarded shall appl to all clerical 


employees, except that the minimum and step rate is hereby established as follows: 
$60-$65-$74-$91.50. 


A. G. Miller, representing the carrier, dissented from this award. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, December, 1929 


\HE December report of building permits issued in principal cities 
§ the United States is presented herewith. Reports were rc- 
ceived from 275 cities having a population of 25,000 and over: Com- 
parative figures for November are also given for 273 cities. 

As before stated, the cost figures shown below are for the cost of 
the building only. No land costs are included. Reports for indi- 
vidual cities cover only the corporate limits of such cities. 

Table 1 shows the total estimated cost of new residential buildings, 
new nonresidential bag. total building psi - luding 
alterations and repairs), and families provided for in new buildings, 


by districts, as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage 
of increase or decrease in December as compared with November. 


TaBLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL BUILDING OPERATIONS IN 273 CITIES OF THE 
ot lal HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, BY GEOGRAPHIC 








New residential buildings 





Te een (in- 
Families pro-| buildings, esti- oe repairs) ‘ett 
Estimated cost pcre nad mated cost mated cost 

ing houses 


New nonresidential 


Geographic division 








Nov.,| Dec., 
Nov., —_ Dec., 1929 1929'| 1920 





New England $4, 409, 700 |$2, 508, 100 
Middle Atlantic 13, 323, 200 
East North Central _- 7, 494, 496 
West North Central_- 947, 115 

602, 3, 201, 105 
South Central 1, 910, 734 | 1, 460, 267 


Mountain and Pa- 
cifi 4, 537, 290 | 3, 254, 550 , 561, 515 


sng tFB 





Total _.........|47, 744, 457 |32, 188, 833 117, 882, 952 
Per cent of change--- —32.6 AB — 24.1 
































Total building operations in the 273 cities from which reports were 
received for both December and November show a decrease of 24.1 
per cent in indicated expenditures comparing the December permits 
issued with the November permits issued. Residential buildings 
decreased 32.6 per cent in me wore expenditures and nonresidential! 
buildings 17.1 per cent. 

Families provided for decreased 30.6 per cent, comparing December 
with November permits. ° : 

Reports from these 273 cities for December show permits to have 
been issued for building operations to cost $117,882,952. The No- 
vember permits show building operations to cost $155,241,842. New 
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East North Central States 


CoMPARING permits issued in December with those issued in Novem. 
ber in the East North Central division, decreases were shown all » long 
the ling. The decrease in residential building was 40.6 per cent. 
The decrease in the number of families neded for in new hoise- 
keeping dwellings was 27.2 per cent. Indicated expenditures for new 
nonresidentail buildings decreased 26.7 per cent, comparing December 
with November. Permits issued during December for all building 
operations in this division decreased 32.5 per cent in estimated costs, 
compared with those issued during November. 

Over 80 per cent of the thirteen-million-dollar decrease in this 
division was accounted for by falling-off in indicated operations in the 
city of Chicago. Comparing December with November permits in 
that city, there was a decrease of $11,000,000. 

Notable increases in building operations in this division were shown 
in Fort Wayne, Hammond, and eine In the latter city there 
was an increase of over $4,000,000 in nonresidential building. 

Decreases were shown in Chicago, Detroit, Akron, and Flint. 

No reports were received from Canton and Youngstown, Ohio, 
Anderson, Ind., Battle Creek, Mich., Madison and Racine, Wis. 


West North Central States 


In tHE West North Central division there was a decrease in indi- 
cated expenditures for new residential buildings of 49.4 per cent, 
comparing permits issued in December with those issued in Novembcr. 
The permits issued for new nonresidential buildings during Decem)er, 
however, showed an increase of 2.9 per cent in estimated costs, com- 
pared with those issued in November. 

The number of families planned for in new buildings decreased 52.5 
per cent according to permits issued in December, compared with those 
issued in November. 

Decreases in indicated expenditures were shown in St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis in comparing December with November. 
Substantial increases were no tes: Poapelice and Sioux Falls and a 
slight increase in Omaba. 

o reports were received from Hutchinson, Kans., and Kansas 
City, Mo. 


South Atlantic States 


BurLpiIne permits issued in the South Atlantic division show an 
increase for all building operations and for residential and nonresi- 
pada. _ The increase in indicated expenditures for re<i- 
buildings was 23 per cent, for nonresidential buildings 22 per 

L | ¥ operations 4.8 per cent. The lower p'- 
operations was caused by a larze 
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Large increases were shown in Washington, Richmond, and Dur- 
ham. Decreases were shown for Norfolk, Savannah, Huntington, and 
Wheeling. 

he rts were received from Pensacola and Tampa, Fla., > 
Ga., Wilmi n, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., and Charleston, W. Va. 


South Central States 


Tus South Central division showed a decrease in indicated expendi- 
tures for residential building of 23.6 per cent, but an increase in indi- 
cated expenditures for new nonresidential building of 118.2 per cent. 
Comparing December with November permits there was an increase 
of 71.3 per cent in total expenditures for all building operations. 
There was a decrease of 30.5 per cent in the number of families pro- 
vided for in new buildings. 

The increase in nonresidential buildings was largely accounted for 
by large office and store buildings in San Antonio. A permit was 
issued in that city during December for an office building costing 
$1,750,000. 

Substantial gains in building operations were also shown in New 
Orleans, Oklahoma City, Memphis, and Austin. Decreases were 
indicated in Montgomery, Shreveport, and Fort Worth. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala., Fort Smith, Ark., 
Covington, Louisville, and Newport, Ky., Baton Rouge, La., Tulsa, 
Okla., Chattanooga, Tenn., El Paso, Galveston, Houston, Laredo, 
and Port Arthur, Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


In THE Mountain and Pacific division there was a decrease in the 
estimated cost of total building operations, of the estimated cost of 
residential buildings, and in the estimated cost of nonresidential 
buildings. —The number of families provided for also showed a decrease. 
comparing December with November its. 

The decrease in the estimated cost of residential buildings was 28.3 
per cent, in the estimated cost of nonresidential buildings 4.9 per cent, 
and in the estimated cost of total building operations 13.5 per cent. 

The number of families provided for decreasing 23.8 per cent. 

Increases were shown in total building operations in Phoenix, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, and Seattle, while decreases were shown in 
San Francisco, Pueblo, Ogden, and Tacoma. 

No reports were received from Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif. 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISS! ; }) jy 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 


New England States 


| r : Total = constructioy 
| New nonresidential | “(including alte. 


dings tions and rej irs) 





— 
—— 





New residential buildings 





Families pro- 
vided for in 
new dwell- 

ings 


Estimated cost Estimated cost Estimated cost 


City and State 





No- | De- 
vem-/| cem- Novem- Decem- 
ber, | ber, ber, 1929 | ber, 1999 
1929 | 1929 
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VIN TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN iq 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929—Continued a 
Middle Atlantic States—Continued Fe 
tor 
on) ~ : ; Total construction bai 
- New residential buildings ew a (including altera- ia 
& tions and repairs) i, 
Families pro- p 
City and State Estimated cost a ane Estimated cost Estimated cost ae 
ings re 
" No- | De- im 
om Novem- | Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- i 
As ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 a 
1929 | 1929 4 
New Jersey—Contd. on 
695 ios .--:--- $28, 000 | ~ $52, 500 6 11 | $12,840 | $612,193 | $51,190 | $667, 603 a 
708 Jersey City----... 25, 000 34, 000 3 8| 193,815 57,745 | 244,915 141, 213 4 
635 Kearny........-.- 87, 000 0} 22 0 37, 950 1,645 | 128, 485 3, 145 4 
3h Montelair.._...--- 43, 000 28, 500 4 2 2: 2, 600 90, 603 39, 150 f 
700 Newark... -.- aig 107,120 | 209,500] 13 43 | 2,191,735 | 430,115 | 2,978, 184 730, 339 4 
450 New Brunswick_-| 260,000] 207,000 6 66 ’ 32,700 | 280, 975 241, 750 4 
425 Orange...-.------- 225, 000 0} 54 0 850 10,000 | 256, 858 43, i 
600 ae 343, 500 5, 500 3 2 37, 700 44,000; 407,989 77, 493 4 
Paterson._-...--.- 66,550 | 116,500} 18 32 44, 182 73,890 | 169, 637 229, 513 a 
Perth Amboy. ---- 12, 500 7, 800 2 2 94, 123 19,450 | 134, 048 32, q 
(0 Plainfield - .- .--_.. 36, 186 9, 000 6 1 5, 600 1, 300 65, 33, 733 4 
Si Teeeee...+------ 14, 500 4, 000 3 1 65, 728 3, 015 121, 786 28, 950 ag 
Union City_.--_.-- 6, 500 0 2 0 0 0 25, 100 3, 770 Be 
lf West New York _- 9, 550 0 2 0 10, 900 900 59, 965 3, 010 a 
Ii New York: Be 
al BP cnn«---.-- 118,000} 129,500} 14 11 12, 607 4, 050 859 190, 390 2 
; Sa .....---- 23, 700 13, 300 6 2| 183, 560 81,993 | 214, 240 104, 538 i 
456 Binghamton. - -_-- 27, 700 19, 000 s 6 41, 598 38,400 | 104,882 98, 105 a 
100 viiiincncne 448,000 | 341,500] 129 97 | 766,710 | 823,341 | 1,357,805 1, 201, 516 4 
ioe = 31, 100 4, 800 5 1 4,555 | 262,945 43, 972 296, 430 E: 
180 Jamestown_.-.---- 35, 000 12, 600 ~ 4 104, 700 5,550 | 149, 155 32, 195 a 
82 ; lS 9, 200 18, 000 4 4 5, 850 4, 650 28, 080 198, 710 i 
650 Mount Vernon...-| 35,000 | 106, 000 1 - 39,200 | 157,570 92, 250 310, 670 3 
560 Newburgh. _--.-..- 6, 000 11, 500 1 2 62, 850 72, 350 81, 050 86, 4% 
iso New Rochelle. __-. 156,400 | 245,000] 11 ll 64,393 | 165,089 | 259,748 418, 089 re 
313 New York City: ae 
411 Bronx!___....- 924,500 | 939,600} 200/ 184 | 5,656,770 | 2,423,262 | 6,901,080 | 3, 597, 062 E 
106 Brooklyn!__._| 977,100} 1,940,000 | 197 | 367 | 7,056,745 | 1,011,415 | 8,862,685 | 3, 744, 520 4 
000 Manhattan! _| 9, 125,000 | 2,425,009 | 765 191 |11, 323,965 | 7,826, 300 128, 203,825 | 12, 024, 783 ; 
ou ueens!_______| 2, 400,050 | 2,218,775 | 601 | 442] 1,688,949 | 1,050,856 | 4,416,004 | 3, 699, 384 4 
100 ichmond!.._| 196,300/ 218,425] 38 31 | 107,080) 157,640 | 363,114 413, 71" 4 
588 Niagara Falls. -_-- 47, 800 0} 12 0} 163,606 | 145,300] 256,629 167, 02 ; 
“2 |. Poughkeepsie. .--- 11, 500 24, 000 2 2 59, 150 41, 500 72, 900 123, 000 : 
‘45 7 =6—r—“‘é@R OCH... .....- 399, 200 90,800} 18 19 | 182,250 | 286,325 | 698, 805 423, 605 a 
Joel Schenectady - - --.- 72, 500 61, 000 15 10 62, 800 80, 100 171, 525 265, 200 - 
43: — Big tanse: 334,300 | 242,000] 67 28 | 109,645 | 776,850| 777,835 | 1,133,800 ; 
ot  . ........- 38, 500 29, 000 7 4 60, 050 59,200 | 135, 749 101, 950 a 
#00 ea 80, 000 63,000} 12 10 88,300 | 157,850 | 272, 100 254, 050 ¢ 
500 Watertown. - _... 3, 500 0 1 0 75,745 | 425,900 | . 105,757 427, 153 q 
7 White Plains__.__. 104, 000 67,500} 11 6| 188,200] 165,100| 325,375 235, 900 bs 
i ‘ Youken Rites eins 628,500 | 771,000} 80 16 | 509,888 | 549,010 | 1,371,063 | 1, 341, 535 a 
150 "Aieaiown Sara 95, 500 13,000} 17 2; 117,900 8,650 | 234, 699 34, 800 4 
18 St iniwe ons 47, 400 0}; 10 0 14, 973 2, 795 74, 847 12, 451 a 
1 Bethlehem __.._.-- 3, 500 7, 000 1 2 11, 410 500 17, 205 22, 175 E 
20 la 5, 000 Oo}; 1 0 2, 750 400| 10,950 1, 150 a 
ve I nas. 8, 600 0 1 0 6,800 | 403, 650 21, 077 412, 850 : 
a a 145, 750 04,950] 58 28 40,150 | 215,775 | 207,035 375, 425 4 
a Hazleton... ...... 0 0 0 0 2, 687 0 9, 463 0 
we Johnstown... ..-- 15, 300 0 2 0 36, 510 2, 300 82, 935 4, 750 
Lancaster... .... 30, 000 0 6 0 3,575 | 381, 450 67, 825 385, 300 
i McKeesport - - .-.. 77, 800 23,800} 10 5 6, 195 1, 648 94, 750 32, 766 
New Castle... .... 24, 300 12, 400 5 2] ° 4,855 1, 605 32, 505 18, 480 
Norristown... .- 61, 000 0; i 0 25, 819 2,485 | 142, 651 3, 445 
Iphia....-- 578,300 | 284,000 | 122 24 | 6, 669, 250 | 4, 004, 210 | 7,967,315 | 5, 740, 405 
Pittsburgh _....... 569,000 | 653,500} 103} 130 | 1,908,657 | 3,038, 730 | 2,755,452 | 5, 631, 826 ; 
40 ce 21,550}. 13,950 5 4} 140,425 3, 600 176, 236 48, 700 +. 
0 W. jarre____.. 14, 800 14, 000 2 3 84, 375 10,230 | 107,046 25, 298 4 
00 kinsburg.. -.-- 36, 000 35, 000 6 11 3, 150 4, 185 73, 160 108, 772 a 
3 Williamsport: . . - 80, 675 11,000} 19 3 15, 427 2,178 | 137,256 15, 943 s 
10 York... ee wee we ne 12, 500 7, 000 3 2 21, 100 A 000 45, 798° ‘22, 037 ; % 
SE ecctinn enon 19, 797, 131 200 |2, 848 | 2; 103 /41, 030, 590 (26, 400, 265 (74, 259, 704 | 48, 053, 200 be 
: Per cent of change. -_-|......._... ps a | Se ee oo. eR Bite. Cae OR € 1 esc —35. 3 E 
1 Applications filed. * 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED in 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 
East North Central States 
5 a é Total constructi: 
a , +3 as | New nonresidential : ton 
New residential buildings ye ; (ineluding = altera- 
buildings | tions and repair: 
Families pro- 
City and State Estimated cost be gh ala | Estimated cost | Estimated co-: 
ings 
| j 
& x =. : |-— 
No- | De- 
Novem- Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decen 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 10) 
1929 | 1929 
i 
|. Sa 
Illinois: 
Pept a ge er $10,000 | $13,675 4 4 $175 $10, 300 $17, 575 $27, 075 
Pear 30, 935 9, 400 8 2 210, 754 1, 586 050 18, 939 
Belleville--_-_---.-- 50, 000 14, 500 11 4 87, 375 2, 385 137, 375 17, 785 
Bloomington-_-_-_-- 82, 000 63, 000 9 11 5, 300 0 87, 300 64, 000 
Chicago. ......-.-.-- 4, 184, 800 | 3,169,300 | 555 731 |12, 291, 250 | 1, 987,900 |16, 760,680 | 5, 509, S25 
6 Ea ae 154, 200 62, 000 21 9 7, 710 104, 695 167, 075 191, 695 
Danville. _....---- 12, 600 15, 000 3 5 64, 000 0 84, 100 18, 500 
ecneer .......... 25, 800 0 5 0 513, 610 560 559, 210 3, 760 
East St. Louis -_--- 64, 700 - 27, 200 19 9 17, 475 370, 050 85, 061 401, 185 
MR ee a 16, 450 20, 700 3 4 25, 26, 650 58, 320 61, 539 
Evanston _......-.- 91, 000 110, 000 8 2 39, 251, 500 167, 500 400, 500 
Se a 19, 000 34, 000 3 4 464, 000 60, 000 508, 700 130, 900 
pS ee 51, 500 187, 000 9 30 576, 945 5, 950 644, 239 198, 701 
eae 74, 500 168, 500 5 3 8, 550 38, 000 92, 775 213, 400 
as 368, 960 52, 300 32 7 20, 060 125, 550 415, 275 237, 400 
J Rigg seg ame 25, 800 0 4 0 46, 300 2, 500 88, 725 2, 500 
Rockford___.....-- 142, 500 83, 500 42 19 45, 500 25, 800 235, 910 132, 200 
Rock Island__.---- 94, 300 24, 500 39 7 120, 629 550 326, 418 63, 613 
Springfield. _-__.--- 58, 800 12, 500 15 3 146, 485 9, 635 221, 176 27, 412 
East Chicago- - --- 47, 675 12, 500 6 3 22, 550 662, 407 107, 475 674, 907 
| 2 eae 15, 100 12, 300 4 3 3, 515 1, 900 34, 121 29, 789 
Evansville --_-.....- 28, 400 23, 700 ll 7 221, 360 15, 300 265, 885 45, 650 
Fort Wayne-.----- 173, 020 79, 900 35 17 466, 488 | 1, 195, 938 675, 388 | 1,322,913 
3 Re Oe I a a 83, 500 24, 000 14 7 56, 425 5, 850 159, 600 33, 750 
Hammond_-_-_....- 72, 000 46, 500 15 16 185, 300 | 1, 008, 900 299,300 | 1, 058, 100 
eee 242, 300 150, 995 66 42 140, 664 339, 875 501, 544 540, 883 
oh VOLE, 4 0 6, 050 0 2 144, 215 5, 010 147, 520 17, 005 
Marion. _...-...-- 28, 000 0 4 0 82, 000 6, 150 117, 000 6, 375 
Atay a 11, 621 33, 295 4 10 20, 340 8, 682 51, 962 169, 264 
Richmond. .-.--...- = 30, 000 5 8 21, 546 30, 325 690 ‘7, 505 
South Bend___.--- 61, 250 | @) 5} @ 83, 025 147, 850 
Terre Haute-_-_..-.. 18, 500 3, 400 3 2 2, 060 900 22, 876 15, 270 
Bay City. _.....- 14, 000 5, 500 5 2 32, 500 800 64, 13, 150 
NE a ike 1, 973, 188 | 1,032,133 | 445 235 | 1, 639,836 | 1,040,327 | 4,880,017 | 2, 398, 630 
GN Siac SA 238, 126 119, 580 63 30 226, 309 22, 156 511, 570 238, 676 
Grand Rapids._..| 123, 100 61, 800 26 18 82, 070 31, 760 254, 705 116, 625 
lity 27, 000 5, 500 6 2 16, 675 3, 200 43, 675 14, 000 
d Park_._- 0 165, 000 0 42 49, 080 10, 300 64, 145 179, 800 
pe al it SiS 80, 500 18, 900 20 3 103, 762 11, 065 189, 102 131, 530 
Kalamazoo... .... 23, 700 34, 000 7 6 94, 115 22,970 | 137, 506 69, 361 
Lansing........... 97, 900 40, 768 21 ll 921, 118 144, 270 | 1,033, 848 202, 70 
Muskegon __....-.- 42, 950 19, 900 13 5 141, 770 632, 850 196, 005 656, 542 
ROO ne cncen 51, 700 38, 650 20 14 63,931 |, 424,930 124, 786 467, 030 
Port Huron......-. 3, 000 z 0 1 0 132, 000 0 135, 550 1, 100 
iene SS caehaisontipeicn 92, 480 26, 700 8 4 157, 811 167, 635 277, 329 214, 950 
Fae RR 227, 400 108, 300 39 24 | 2,909, 560 | 2,355,466 | 3,155,864 | 2, 492, 511 
Ashtabula... ..... 13, 000 0 2 0 2, 285 28, 360 ae 185 32, 282 
Cincinnati. -_...... 617, 600 247, 850 83 34 310, 510 | 1, 167, 260 | 1, 105,430 | 1, 464, 4»! 
Cleveland__......- 575, 000 311,000 | 119 56 975, 800 113, 850 | 1, 805, 300 931, 600 
Columbus... ..... 237, 900 87, 800 37 15 282, 150 95, 700 562, 700 211, 800) 
pi 56, 100 34, 000 17 11 95, 917 202, 334 210, 517 262, 9:55 
East Cleveland...| 192,000 0 15 0 15, 300 100 216, 335 1, 300 
Hamilton. -_....... 50, 550 44, 600 15 5 3, 475 850 57, 360 72, 325 
eedehedtaek eke 61, 600 24, 500 7 6 437,770 9, 540 805 37, 340 
Lima.._-_.. < FREE N 0 7, 000 0 1 2, 055 4, 500 250 31, 200 
Ra ttl EER. 16, 050 17,400; 65 6 3, 564 1, 805 25, 364 19, 205 
—— naga 94, 900 0 12 0 0 25, 950 103, 650 52, 900) 
aa i a thniawee 3, 000 0 1 0}. 22,056 5, 838 25, 255 5, 838 
Newark_._.......-. 14, 000 . 20, 100 5 6 11, 510 1, 170 2, 485 22, 170 
Portsmouth....... 7, 500 5, 500 2 2 9, 125 2, 200 17, 825 9, 325 
2 Not reported. 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 


East North Central States—Continued 

















































































































aa ss : Total construction 
y : : 1.4% New nonresidential : - “ 
New residential buildings : (including  altera- 
buildings tions and repairs) 
abe 
; vi or in ee : 
City and State Estimated cost new dwell- Estimated cost Estimated cost 
ings 
No- | De- | 
Novem- | Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- | Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber ,1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 
1929 | 1929 | 
Ohio—Continued. 
Spri an $12, 400 $10, 000 7 4 $12, 625 | $350 $36, 830 $20, 400 
Steubenville -_---.- 40, 700 5, 500 11 1 2, 550 | 44, 900 8, 650 
TOMO sct: 22... 92, 950 47, 200 25 15 377, 190 | 70, 510 520, 120 207, 493 
Wea, coo a 39, 400 31, 500 13 10 56, 725 | 9, 450 98, 415 42, 925 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac....-- 27, 000 0 3 0 5, 120 | 0 33, 270 730 
Green Bay-.--.-.-- 48, 100 0 18 0 27, 000 360 90, 080 23, 400 
Kenosha. ...-.-.--- 118, 985 63, 500 22 3 110, 162 8, 845 268, 713 80, 670 
Milwaukee__....-- 623, 000 352, 600 159 93 | 1, 819, 735 | 6,877, 243 | 2, 918, 297 7, 331, 160 
Oghiegis...<.>..-. 28, 200 2, 000 9 1 9, 185 650 41, 819 4, 250 
Sheboygan-.....--- 58, 000 0 ll 0 4, 360 1, 214 69, 970 9, 169 
Supeiies + ee 122, 800 16, 000 27 4 2, 080 8, 850 287, 670 25, 550 
ft ee 12, 615, 260 | 7,494,496 |2, 261 | 1,645 27, 701, 995 (20, , 506 |44, 187,096 | 29, 818, 741 
Per cent of change. _..|..........- —40.6 |.....- Bik eT EF Locexccopene —32. 5 
t 
West North Central States 
owa: 
Burlington.......- $2, 400 $15, 000 1 5 $15, 650 $1, 725 $18, 150 $17, 605 
Cedar SRE 28, 800 12, 300 7 3 20, 665 , 994 72, 323 26, 664 
Council Bais 10, 000 0 3 0 5, 500 13, 000 24, 800 14, 000 
pee. ‘OSS eae 49, 400 53, 000 12 11 29, 160 111, 950 89, 875 175, 683 
weet... ..< 51, 000 33, 850 12 7 131, 582 14, 560 253, 947 82, 610 
Dubuque. ...._..- 3, 000 2, 950 1 1 1, 255 1, 750 15, 431 9, 753 
Ottumwa......... 0 3, 500 0 1 0 37, 215 5, 000 40, 715 
Sioux City........ 41, 700 30, 500 14 7 147, 895 16, 325 190, 895 47, 975 
x Waterloo.......... 26, 000 13, 600 8 6 7, 075 4, 325 44, 225 17, 925 
ansas: 
Kansas City...__. 43, 100 32, 950 16 16 117, 865 2, 650 167, 465 41, 425 
Topeka._......... 21, 700 3, 100 6 2 23, 114 89, 090 49, 989 104, 825 
WHA. .55. 172, 350 162, 500 64 43 50, 543 73, 855 253, 999 250, 633 
Minnesota: : 
Duluth. CEN E Ee Aaa 28, 000 18, 500 rs 4 6, 795 950 96, 382 47, 850 
oe Bas ged 481, 235 187, 925 116 52 320, 760 27,510 | 1, 298, 215 349, 640 
ui Sti Pe ss 233, 640 99, 840 41 15 484, 458 210, 060 787, 205 372, 069 
issouri: 
, 12, 000 5, 400 6 3 3, 000 54, 100 17, 000 62, 200 
Springfield......_. 72, 100 30, 600 21 14 27, 335 11, 350 112, 110 126, 900 
8t. J ee 13, 900 3, 800 7 2 8, 520 30, 607 8, 
eS 420, 500 151, 700 119 33 457, 483 836, 795 | 1, 432, 749 1, 351, 053 
Nebraska: 
a gm] mes) o] 3] Bi] oe] ae) ee 
rs a , O15 ’ 
South Dakota: si sd a 
Sioux Falls_._..__. 34, 000 3, 500 10 1 54, 950 108, 500 91, 450 152, 750 
ee Cedaie 1, 871, 875 947,115 | 528 251 | 2,000,940 . 2,058, 124 | 5, 502,502 | 3, 829, 407 
Per cent of change... .|........... —49. 4 |...... SS Sa ot Ruta —30 
4. i 
South Atlantic States 
Delaware: 
- “Ww rr -----| $101,500 | $60,500} 2 11| $40,825 | $12,050 | $192,004 | $165,885 
Washing ---<| 623,300 | 1,404,400 | 61 26 | 260,395 | 685,900 | 1,245,189 | 2, 706,973 
79, 900 46, 025 37 14 42, 745 51, 128 165, 850 139, 273 
35, 000 60, 650 8 ll 255, 000 111, 145 378, 617 247, 162 
23, 400 14, 300 4 3 12, 300 27, 000 56, 100 54, 700 
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TaBLe 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED |: 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 


South Atlantic States—Continued 
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City and State 


New residential buildings 


New nonresidential 
buildings 


Total 


(including 


construct 
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on 
altera- 


tions and repair) 





Estimated cost 


Families pro- 
vided for in 
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Estimated cost 


Estimated cost 
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ber, 1929 
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S383 


Bs 


Sok 


23 8 


$119, 375 
34, 285 


14, 900 
5, 000 


572, 900 
3, 518 


A] 
5B pack 


$261, 316 
20, 195 
50, 440 
27, 995 


2, 734, 460 
12, 187 


2, 510 


8 


82, 250 


100, 790 
93, 992 
266, 200 
15, 987 
43, 504 
6, 900 


121, 525 
7, 685 
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SRe 
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172, 509 
34, 152 
82, 455 
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16, 633 

415, 229 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 








New residential buildings 


New nonresidential 


dings 


Total 


construction 


(including  altera- 
tions and repairs) 





Families pro-| 
vided for in 












































City and State Estimated cost new dwell- Estimated cost Estimated cost 
No- | De- 
Novem- | Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1 ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 
1929 | 1929 
Texas—Continued. 
Weiiinwkesseso-~ $48, 533 $47, 707 z 11 $38, 037 $28, 200 $93, 004 $84, 247 
Wichita Falls _-.--- 1, 350 200 4 1 29, 930 0 48, 652 8, 105 
- "2S eee 1, 910, 734 | 1, 460, 267 721 501 | 2,399, 262 | 5, 235,419 | 5, 031, 384 8, 638, 203 
Per cent of change...__|........--- —23. 6 j...... A ME cs A ea +71.3 
Mountain and Pactfic States 
Arizona 
PE nstere $123, 415 $76, 880 49 37 $24,715 | $287,650} $155, 730 $484, 200 
— Sn god 32, 35, 550 17 13 41, 590 200, 275 80, 150 242, 560 
Califo f 
Alameda..-....-.-.-- 33, 900 12, 000 8 3 2,317 22, 914 48, 579 47, 289 
Berkeley-..-.-.---- 179, 550 137, 500 63 49 34, 600 14, 355 280, 689 | - 168, 818 
i re 950 37, 950 18 11 16, 281 9, 079 121, 135 oust 574 
Long Beach..-.---- 423, 050 563,700 | 127 203 565, 985 501, 975 | 1,045,205 | 1, 880 
Pasadena - --.....-. 101, 825 158, 350 19 20 63, 626 38, 330 220, 251 281, 330 
Sacramento - ..-.--.- 317, 900 71, 900 65 18 20, 895 13, 900 381, 240 115, 219 
San Diego.......-- 224, 050 208, 545 57 47 498, 335 527, 910 794, 629 768, 575 
San Francisco-.-.--- 1, 459, 500 424,900 | 285 84 772, 925 035 | 2,469,017 | 1, 501, 736 
San Jose_.......-- 60, 700 47, 950 16 15 52, 400 14, 910 126, 710 ' 77, 730 
Stockton.......--- 5, 450 25, 200 10 6 11, 175 37, 335 52, 877 
Fak anak, one. 4, 780 9, 000 3 2 30, 433 15, 375 45, 442 26, 636 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs. - 5, 000 12, 100 1 4 8, 800 14, 475 50, 465 30, 910 
a 178, 000 326, 200 48 92 2&2, 300 165, 100 547, 150 589, 450 
Pueblo.....<......- 17, 700 4, 000 7 1 200, 852 13, 165 28, 749 
Montana: 
) | ES eee 0 0 0 0 36, 800 7, 366 46, 349 7, 566 
‘ Great Falls_......- 53, 200 5, 075 15 4 27, 651 91, 932 96, 266 133, 507 
vt ortiand Sci eel 369, 500 243,550 | 154 69 286, 120 114, 020 895, 695 508, 400 
OngeRs cc. .25..... 12, 000 2, 000 5 1 74, 650 3, 142, 350 7, 000 
waa Lake City..-.. 119, 300 113, 700 34 27 57, 105 124, 145 205, 675 376, 738 
See aa 6, 300 15, 600 6 7 11, 500 3, 275 25, 030 24, 645 
i... 8, 750 7, 500 6 3 22, 495 37, 460 40, 605 54, 355 
Seattle............ 609, 520 507,700 | 188 157 506, 135 714, 615 | 1,245,150 | 1,373,175 
i Ame ECR 67, 350 21, 700 23 7 30, 140 80, 486 130, 123, 981 
Q00MS........... 58, 000 186, 000 19 67 328, 305 28, 240 427, 285 238, 615 
EL ns cuann 4, 537, 290 | 3, 254, 550 |1, 243 947 | 3, 978, 130 | 3, 781, 882 | 9,897,723 | 8, 561, 515 
Per cent of change... ./..........- —28.3 |.....-. MER BO tidtecdoesea sc, —13. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hours and Earnings in Foundries and Machine Shops, 1929 


L. 1929 the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor made a comprehensive study of hours of labor and 
earnings of wage earners in 399 representative iron foundries and in 
508 machine shops in 28 States. The survey covered 131,882 wave 
earners, of whom 40,391 were employed in foundries and 91 491 in 
machine shops. Summaries of the results of this study, consisting of 
average full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week, are given in this article. Details 
of the 1929 study will be available ‘later in bulletin form. 

The wage data here given were taken directly from the pay rolls, 
clock cards, and other records of the companies by agents of the bureau 
except in the case of a very few companies whi ch made transcripts of 
their records for the bureau. In most instances the data are for rep- 
resentative pay periods in June, July, or August and are, therefore, 
representative of conditions in these months. 

able 1 shows average hours and earnings for all wage earners 
covered in foundries and in machine shops in 1923, 1925, 1927, and 
1929 and index numbers of these averages, with the 1923 av erage us 
the base or 100 per cent. 

Average full-time hours in foundries have decreased rather steadily 
since 1923, falling from 52.4 per week in that year to 51 hours per 
week in 1929- Thus, from 1923 to 1929 the decrease amounted to 
1.4 hours per week or 2.7 per cent; between 1927 and 1929 the decrease 
was 0.1 hour per week or a little less than 0.2 percent. In the machine 
shops the average full-time hours decreased from 50.8 per week in 
1923 to 50.1 in 1927, but increased again to 50.3. hours per week in192"). 

Average e per hour in foundries increased from 55.8 cents in 
1923 to 61 cents in 1925, and to 62.4 cents in 1927; no change took 
place between 1927 and 1929. Thus, between 1923 ‘and 1929 the in- 
crease was 11.8 percent. In machine shops earnings per hourincrease«| 
from 55.9 cents in 1923 to 60.2 cents in 1925, to 62.5 cents in 1927, 
and to 63.8 cents in 1929. The increase between 1923 and 1929 
amounted to 14.1 per cent, and between 1927 and 1929 to 2 per cen. 

Full-time earnings per ‘week in foundries increased from $29.21 
in 1923 to $31.89 in 1927, but decreased to $31.82 in 1929. Earninys 
pit nso7 week did not increase or decrease in the same proportion as averaye 

ee hour because of the change from year to year in averaye 
full-time ours per week. 
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TABLE 1--AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, FOR 
ALL EMPLOYEES, 1923, 1925, 1927, AND 1929 









































[1923 = 100] 
| Index numbers of— 
Num- i 
ber of | Number | AVeFa8e | average | Average | l 
full-time ; full-time bi, 
Year estab- | of em- hours | ¢@fnings earnings Average Average | Average 
lish- | ployees | 1 week | Per hour | Carn oe: | full-time | oo tines | full-time 
ments saline a | hours 2 tee | earnings 
| per week | Pe | per week 
Foundries: | 
100 eh kwnx 351 32, 166 52. 4 $0. 558 $29. 24 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Re ee 413 40, 393 51.5 . 610 31 42 98. 3 109.3 | 107. 5 
1087 areas detckin ne 417 33, 943 51.1 . 624 31. 89 | 97.5 111.8 | 109. 1 
feee Rabe KGS ca 399 40, 391 51.0 . 624 31. 82 | 97.3 11L.8 | 108. 8 
Machine shops: 
1OPR Re ek ite 429 58, 914 50. 8 . 559 28. 40 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
GRE ackiconwons 511 86, 274 50. 4 . 602 30. 34 99. 2 107.7 106. 8 
1087 scenes ee 526 86, 779 50. 1 . 625 31. 31 98. 6 111.8 110.2 
09D ak Mckaca 508 91, 491 50. 3 . 638 32. 09 99. 0 114.1 113.0 





In Table 2 data for all of the wage earners included in each occupa- 
tion in each industry in 1929 are presented in comparison with similar 
figures for 1927. The averages in Table 2 are given separately for 
males and for females in each of the principal occupations in foundries 
and in machine shops for 1927 and 1929, for all males and for all 
females in all occupations in each industry, and also for both sexes 
combined—that is, for each industry as a whole. 

As the table shows, full-time hours per week of males in foundries 
in 1929 ranged from 49.6 for hand molders, bench, to 52.2 for crane 
operagiel ities of females ranged from 49.1 for core makers to 51.6 
for laborers. Average earnings per hour of males in 1929 ranged from 
49.0 cents for laborers to 83.3 cents for pattern makers, and those of 
females from 38.6 cents for laborers to 46.9 for core makers. Average 
full-time earnings per week of males in 1929 ranged from $25.53 for 
laborers to $41.73 for pattern makers, and those of females from $19.92 
for laborers to $23.03 for core makers. 

In machine shops the full-time hours of males in 1929 ranged from 
49.4 for sheet-metal machine operators to 51.1 for boring-mill opera- 
tors while those of females ranged from 47.6 for milling-machine 
operators to 51.0 for laborers. Average hourly earnings of males 
ranged from 46.9 cents for laborers to 88.8 cents for hammersmiths, 
while those of females ranged from 34.3 cents for grinding-machine 
operators to 50.4 cents for milling-machine operators. Full-time 
weekly earnings of males ranged from $23.68 for laborers to $44.67 
for hammersmiths, while those of females ranged from $17.36 for 
grinding-machine operators to $23.99 for milling-machine operators. 
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TaBLe 2.—AVERAGE — AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MAOHINE si 
AND 1928, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 







































































Foundries 
Aver- | ‘ 
| | ope eget a’ — lave full 
Occupation Sex Year | estab- ic : D5 eee. | time 
lish- ew eg ings per| “°°! 
| carn. 
| ments week | Dour a 
| 
| weal 
Chippers and rough grinders___......----- | Male_....- 1927 379 | 3, 857 51.1 | $0.537 | $07. 4 
s aE aS 1929 367 | 4,283/] 51.4] .5388| 97 : 
Female....| 1927 1 (1) (1) (1) 
ET Male.....- 1927 401 | 3,040 50. 4 . 755 38 
i AO i 1929 387 | 3,370 49.9 . 744 37.13 
Female_...| 1927 41 324 48.4 - 491 22. 7¢ 
ae 1929 38 280 49. 1 469 23. 03 
II, oc kn cthes ncn~ccksbacanin’ ale...... 1927 242 875 52.6 575 40). 95 
Se NER? 1929 237 927} 522] .582| 30.% 
I i orien is nctegeeh nen iionininteel RS 1927 393 602 51.8 - 620 32. 19 
SE ae. 1929 364 500 51.0 - 634 32. 33 
a ee See er eee 1927 401 | 11,017 52.1 - 491 25, 58 
be etl 1929 384 | 10, 980 52.1 . 490 25. 53 
Female._..| 1929 7 74 51.6 - 386 19. 92 
Molders, hand, bench ---...--....---.----- Male.....- 1927 324 | 2,063 50. 5 . 789 39. 4 
a ES Be 321 | 2,098 49.6 783 38. 84 
Molders, hand, floor_..........-.......--- ce Mes se nas 1927 402 | 5,375 49. 9 . 820 40), 92 
a SEB 1929 385 | 5,453 50.0 . 828 41. 40 
ES PE te EE. oo Mawes 1927 220 | 3,102 50. 4 . 753 37. 95 
ae RRS 1929 249 | 3,854| 504/ .734| 36.9 
Molders’ helpers, floor... --.-.-.--------- mess 1k ee. 1927 247 | 1,820 51.2 . 484 24. 78 
SEE | Vmware 1929 251 1, 919 1.1 . 502 25. 6 
I ic bad atiikgncdnagaehunnmat ser ere 1927 250; 1,512) 50.3] .830 41.7 
|.-.do COE ee 1929 191 1, 127 50.1 . 833 41.73 
anes ampeneene.....- --. . 2 eins iene er Ea 1927 292 625} 50.8] .609| 30.9% 
ili SERS RES 1929 270 509 50.7 - 622 31. 54 
RE SY SP LEP ate er eee 1927 175 362} 51.7] .501| 30.5 
saey “mage 1929 183 337} 51.9] .502| 30.72 
Se SNPOUDG i ice cei c Saad hak’ “ERS 1927 365 | 4, 254 51.0 . 587 2G, 44 
nt A Sc ig 1929 360 | 4,725 51.2 - 592; = 30.3) 
Female_...| 1927 15 107 50. 6 . 380 19. 23 
° ep FHSESEN 1929 5 5 50. 5 -492 | 24.8 
BP aga ae eee eee Male...... 1927 417 | 38, 504 51.1 -626 | 31.99 
lta cones 1929 399 | 40,032 | 51.0] .625| 31.8 
emale__..| 1927 42 439 49.0 . 459 22. 49 
a VON seee: 1929 41 359 49.7 -451 | 22.41 
All occupations, male and female.__.|....... ...- 1927 417 | 38, 943 61.1 .624 | 31.89 
1929 399 | 40, 391 61.0 - 624 | 31. 82 
Machine shops 
l 
PUN ik co ee SiS StS Male.___.- 1927 368 | 8,019 50.1 | $0.653 | $32.72 
a REE 1929 335} 7,670| 80.1| .657| 32.42 
Female....| 1927 14 120 49. 5 423 2). 94 
> elastin 1929 20 190 49.8 - 441 21. & 
i caw thitheawimsransinsimenetail Male...... 1927 406 $45) 5.2] .726| 36.4 
Re "SCE: 1929 397 857 50. 1 742) 37.17 
Blacksmiths’ helpers --.--.............-.--- Ld caelnal 1927 291 722} 8.2] .525| 26.36 
cee Lat 1929 285 800 49.9 . 534 26. 65 
Boring-mill operators..........-.-.---.-.-. a SNS 1927 354} 2208) S07) .727)| 36. 86 
aiapliadiaaand 1929 372 | 2,333 61.1 . 750 38. 33 
Comme MOONS 2) 552 ca edc cei sdiceil cs adic 1927 218 865} 51.2) .540|) 27.6 
ee ena 1929 233 980 50.7 - 555 28. 14 
A if Female....| 1927 2 4 51.3 . 431 22.11 
rit: igi aiiclicsiior 1929 2 7 50.7 - 425 21. 5 
ng Drill-press operators... _......... oeniibiaaiaa Male... .. 1927 433 | 4,750) 50.1] .605| 30.31 
oH coe Re 1929 440 | 5,291 50.3 - 628 31. 58 
a ----| 1927 22 121 49.4 - 448 22. 13 
i Ry” ates. 1929 17 7} 492) .410) 2.17 
+ Fitters and bench hands_.................| Male...... 1927 332 | 6,661 49.5 . 662 32.77 
} A ia 1929 367 | 7,715| 40.8) .677| 33.71 
iL Mao | ae | | w5| ane] la] cle 
‘ Grinding-machine operators.............- Male._.... 1927 208 | 2,285) 50.1] .668| 33.47 
He a ES 1929 313 | 2,888 51.0 . 701 35. 75 
Ly Female....; 1927 5 15 48.6 Bid 21. 38 
i Be “i aites 1929 7 19| 80.6] .343'| 17.36 
ie 1 Included in total. 7 : 
ri 
Aa 
ae 
e 
; : 
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TaBLE 2—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 
1927 AND 1929, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 


Machine shops—Continued 
































Aver- Aver- 
Der of | Num jage full “975° jage full 

: o ime e 

Occupation Sex Year ig employ-| hours May ot weekly 

ees per earn- 

ments week hour ings 
Ti SE Re cin wall Mails... 1929 52 226 50.3 . 888 | $44. 67 
Helpers, not otherwise specified *_ .-..---- a 1929 322 | 3, 443 50. 2 . 514 25. 80 

Female....| 1929 1 (1) (}) (?) (‘) 
pe STS A 2 a ee mE ae Male..--... 1927 459 | 8,342 50. 4 . 456 22. 98 
ee MO ks 1929 452 | 8, 506 50. 5 - 469 23. 68 
| Female..__! 3 1929 3 9 51.0 . 370 18. 87 
Lathe operators, engine.............------ Male....-.- 1927 414 5,964 50. 2 - 695 34. 89 
aes” a 1929 421 5, 640 50. 3 717 36. 07 
Female___.| 1927 2 7 48. 4 . 385 18. 63 
Lathe operators, turret ............------. “Male-..--- 1927 343 | 3, 167 50. 0 . 675 33. 75 
ns nomna 1929 359 | 3,855 50. 5 . 700 35. 35 
| Female__._| 1927 8 46 50. 0 . 549 27.45 
aa eae 1929 3 13| 489] .4382/ 2112 
a iiss on unddnedeacicneeews Mam. ..... 1927 395 3, 794 49.5 . 728 36. 04 
“aie PEE 1929 379 | 3, 036 49. 8 . 739 36. 80 
Machinists’ and tool makers’ helpers -----'--.do.._.--- 1997 269 | 1,671 50. 1 . 510 25. 55 
ee Se 1929 229 1, 006 50. 3 . 504 25. 35 
Milling-machine operators. .---....-------'--- eee 1927 343 | 2;872 49.7 . 685 34. 04 
ini Maceashieit 1929 358 | 3,440 50. 2 . 697 34. 99 
Female._..| 1927 3 17 48.8 . 489 ‘23. 86 
SR as 1929 5 15 47.6 . 504 23. 99 
Packers end eraters............<.....----- Male..---- 1927 238 | 1,793 50. 1 . 537 26. 90 
00...) 239 | 1,455 50. 0 547. | | 27.35 
Female...| 1927 7 44 49.5 . 389 19, 26 
224005 22i55 10 15 50 49.0 . 371 18. 18 
SG rare Male._---- 1927 235 | 1, 228 49. 6 . 841 41,71 
a “es 288 | 1,652 49.9 . 846 42, 22 
I eee stec. ceeee ae Kees SC 339 | 1,818 50. 5 . 742 37. 47 
..-do....--| 1920 344 | 1,963 50. 7 . 754 38. 23 
Pole anc tatilers... . .......<.....-..--- wn MOO in nach ee 109 580 49.4 . 699 34. 53 
ce Re 115 587 50. 1 . 674 33. 77 
Female.__| 1927 3 6 49.0 . 450 22. 05 
; ---do......| 1929 1 (1) (1) (!) () 

Screw-machine operators --_.......-.------ Male. ..... 1927 213 | 1,520 49.8 . 664 33. 07 
Se eee 1929 225 1, 899 50.8 . 707 35. 92 
Female___| 1927 3 10 48.7 . 435 21. 18 
ae RS OF 3 19 49.5 . 486 21. 58 
Sheet-metal machine operators - -_-_---.----- Male._---- 1927 137 867 50. 2 603 30. 27 
Ue cca ee 149 1, 136 49.4 . 630 3L. 12 
Female.__} 1927 12 167 48.7 420 20. 45 
es cakes 1929 9 63 48.9 . 440 21, 52 
Pe icetnbch<ncraeotsubaba Male.___--. 1927 354 | 2,863 49.7 . 756 37. 57 
) ee. ..ui ae 350 | 2,850 50. 0 . 780 39. 00 
Other precision machine operators. ------- |...do.....-] 1927 316 | 2,001 50. 5 .659 | 33.28 
..do._....]| 1929 301 | 1,813 51.0 . 655 33. 41 
Female.__| 1927 8 | 122 49.3 . 330 16. 27 
isc AN ain 1929 10 210 48.8 . 427 20. 84 
Other skilled employees ---..........-.---- Male._..-- 1927 468 | 11, 113 50. 1 . 650 $2. 57 
a REE 1929 470 | 10,786 50. 3 . 686 34. 51 
Female.__| 1927 27 317 47.7 . 401 19. 13 
Soci 1929 25 407 50. 0 . 375 18. 75 
Other ceiepeds: ................5.-.-.-5. Male....-. 1927 487 | 9,352} 503] .526| 26.46 
CR ae 1929 467 | 8,108 50. 3 . 488 24. 55 
Female.__| 1927 20 133 49.3 . 309 15. 23 
Eee ssl 1929 18 298 49.0 . 345 16. 91 
Se eenaiins.. . o.. .. .....0.-52. 52. Male..-...- 1927 526 | 85, 309 50. 1 -629| 31.51 
Pi 1929 508 | 89, 935 50. 3 . 641 32. 24 
Female__.} 1927 50 | 1,470 48.9 . 408 19. 71 
2 MG a iaceie 1929 56 | 1,556 49.3 . 399 19. 67 
All occupations, male and female. -- 1927 526 | 86,779 50. 1 . 625 31. 31 
1929 508 | 91, 491 50. 3 . 638 32. 09 




















1 Included 


in total. 
with ‘‘other skilled employees’’ in 1927. 


3 Ine with ‘‘other employees’’ in 1927. 


It will be noted from a study of the data which are presented in 
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Table 3 that average full-time hours of males in foundries for 1929 
in the various States ranged from 45.9 to 56.4 per week, while those 
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3 females ranged from 45.7 to 53 hours. Average earnings per hour 
of males ranged from 39.6 to 74.5 cents, while those of fema!es 
ranged from 36.6 to 52.4 cents. Average full-time earnings per week 
for males ranged from $20.95 to $35.11, and those of females froin 
$17.75 to $23.95. 

In the machine shops the average weekly hours worked by males 
in 1929 ranged from 45.9 to 54.1, while those worked by females 
ranged from 47.1 to 51.6. Average hourly earnings of males ranged 
from 43.4 to 77.9 cents, and those of females from 35.7 to 42.4 cents. 
Full-time weekly earnings of males ranged from $22.70 to $35.76, 
and those of females from $17.85 to $21.31. 

In the case of a few large foundries and machine shops the daia 
cover = a representative portion of the total number of the wave 
earners of such establishments, as the inclusion of the total number 
would have given them undue weight and might have impaired thie 
representative character of the averages for the States in which these 
establishments are located. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERAGE 
ia IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927 AND 1929, hy 



























































Foundries 

| Average ae 

Number of! Number of | full-time | Average earn- ee tall 

ments employees hours per ings per hour earnings ’ 

Sex and State wee 
1927 | 1929} 1927 | 1929 | 1927 | 1929] 1927 | 1929 | 1927 | 192 
Males 
CS OTE TEE AOE 4 4 265 190 | 54.1 | 53.5 | $0.453 | $0.456 | $24.51 $24. 40 
So... 2s ac candida 21 18 1, 065 1, 185 | 46.9 | 45.9 . 740 -745 | 34.71 | 34.20 
SS ES Se ae 3 3 266 307 | 47.0 | 49.2 . 577 -506 | 27.12 | 29.52 
REESE: EI 16 16 1, 587 1, 629 | 52.2 | 50.8 . 502 . 611 30.90 | 31.04 
—— So DE ge A eae 7 7 8 493 427 | 54.5 | 52.9 . 391 -306 | 21.31 , 20.95 
Se ieee 23 28 | 2,835 3,636 | 49.5 50.5 . 669 665 | 33.12 | 33.58 
SN I! a orc bales onc alcouabe 16 16} 2,419 | 2,446 | 50.9) 52.6 . 589 .600 | 20.98 | 31.0 
NR are oo ll 9 755 959 | 53.2) 52.9 - 615 - 614 32.72 | 32.48 
EO Ee egenalp Ree i) 9 228 260 | 53.9 | 54.1 . 474 -480 | 25.55 26. 45 
NS TEE OTTER AS 7 7 159 204 | 48.9 | 50.6 - 500 . 512 24. 45 25. 91 
Bi ie wnd dct Sockeaiematun 5 4 219 246 | 49.7 | 56.4 . 481 486 | 23.91 24. 59 
ee oes i Se 4 4 182 248 | 50.8 | 50.7 . 589 -565 | 20.92; 28.14 
TS eae 8 7 486 421 | 52.1 | 50.9 . 554 . 558 28.86 | 28.40 
Massachusetts. _............. 28 28 | 3,141) 2,408 | 49.6 | 48.7 . 677 .681 | 33.58 | 33.16 
PM Ndia pity op cccsah si tascnte asco erteoni 39 37 | 4,389) 4,334 | 51.7 | 51.9 . 640 644} 33.00 |} 33.42 
REE eee ce 5 6 439 457 | 53.2 | 52.0 . 506 -556 | 31.71 | 28.56 
RE re 12 15 667 764 | 51.4 | 62.1 . 629 -610 | 32.33 | 31.7% 
New Hampshire. ............ 6 195 143 | 49.6 | 50.9 - 635 -509 | 31.50; 30.49 
SU, «coe es-daewsocda dived 17 16} 2,380! 2,353 | 52.0/ 50.6 . 627 .636 | 32.60) 32.15 
POO i ooh cs 25 28} 2,747} 3,302) 50.5) 50.1 . 657 -647 | 33.18 | 32.41 
SR are i ok ke 52 44 4,550; 4,323 | 52.2) 51.8 . 630 -625 | 32.89 | 32.38 
EE SE aaa + Fa 7 5 224 208 | 45.3 | 46.1 . 659 . 677 20.85 | 31.2! 
Pennsylvania --._............. 40 39 | 5,086 | 5,285 51.1) 51.6 - 625 -608 | 31.94); 31.37 
Rhode Island. ..............- 8 y 731 1,066 | 51.5} 51.5 -611J .612| 31.47 | 31.52 
Pc = oa dda nan cece, 7 7 419 382 | 49.5 | 49.2 . 470 . 461 3.27 | 22.68 
RW, Fie ck cs on i awcatce 10 6 439 278 | 51.2 | 49.8 . 470 .488 | 24.06 | 24.30 
oe PS A) Ses 7 7 271 316 | 46.9 | 48.3 . 693 -727 | 32.50) 35.1! 
TOP I os 3 13 13 1,917 | 2,165 | 52.3 | 51.2 . 636 -644 | 33.26) 32.97 
is cnn cickccnawittiel 417 | 399 | 38, 504 | 40,082 | 51.1} 51.0 . 626 -625 | 31.99 | 31.8 
Females 

EOE O nae He 4 heme ae. Bees, Cot ae | a eee (1) 
= Ta ee Ie 
eA Lia mai nares algpaiinatocepiees EN A ee oy —— Re BY Men---- 
pana 2 2 5 3 0} 0.0 ‘ . 412 96 | 20.60 

Massachusetts. .............. 2 1 7 ( 48.0) () 4747 () 22.75; (') 
PE ixcicocncapudscasc<= 8 10 84 05 | 61.6 | 51.5 é .427 | 22.39) 21.99 

1 Included in total. 
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TasLE 38.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERAGE 








































































































ir HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927 AND 1929, BY 
.S SEX AND STATE—Continued 
Ne Foundries—Continued 
n a 
Average 
Number of Average full- 
S éstablish- pone ae as | Eieeee, | Aversme ones | ‘tines weekly 
i ments ployees ours per ngs per hour earnings 
S Sex and State week 
| 
1927 | 1929 | 1927 1929 | 1927 | 1929 1927 1929 1927 | 1929 
Females—Continued 
t Minnetoiiscssscisses dks se eae Che fa as , ae SR ye SR 
: New SuNNiG 22.4.0... <-du0 4 4 57 50 | 49.2 | 49.8 | $0.451 | $0. 466 | $22.19 | $23.21 » 
Now WGtiadi cd npse~-- ccna 7 5 63 54 | 45.6 | 48.8 . 501 .489 | 22.85 | 23.86 
Obie... see hate. + ok oddce 2 1 2B Q) | 49.0] @) 406 | (1) 19. 8 (1) 
Pennsylvania.............--- 3 2 33 19 | 48.7 | 48.5 .419.| .366| 20.41] 17.75 
Rhode Island.............._- 2 3 10 11 | 50.6 | 53.0 . 405 .408 | 20.4 21. 62 
W IncOMMR dite sani ~ =~ -<ckine 4 5 31 37 | 46.9 | 45.7 517 .524 | 24.251 23.95 
ee eee 42| 41| 439| 350| 49.0] 49.7| .459| .451| 2249] 22.41 
Males and females 
Ala eo cred vi nencsnnece 4 4 265 190 | 54.1 | 53.5 .453 | .456| 24.51 | 24.40 
a aaa 21 18 | 1,065 | 1,185 | 46.9] 45.9 . 740 .745 | 34.71 | 34.20 
PS RES RR 3 3 266 307 | 47.0 | 49.2 . 577 .596 | 27.12] 29.32 
Connectiowt...:.............. 16 16 | 1,537/| 1,629 | 52.2] 50.8 . 592 .611 | 30.90] 31.04 
a is aa a a 7 8 493 429 | 54.5 | 52.9 . 391 .395 | 21.31 | 20.90 
pO RG RE inde a a 2B 28 | 2,895 3,665 | 49.5 | 50.5 . 666 .663 | 32.97] 33.48 
ae PT SE ES OER 16 16 | 2,478 | 2,485 | 50.9 | 52.5 . 586 .587 | 29.83 | 30.82 
lOWS iets sic copes ll 9 758 959 | 53.2 | 52.9 614 .614 | 32.66} 32.48 
pr Geka i Oe eee 9 9 228 230 | 53.9 | 55.1 474 .480 | 25.55 | 26.45 
a Se 7 7 164 207 | 48.8 | 50.6 . 498 .510 | 24.30} 25.81 
Louie en 5 4 219 246 | 49.7 | 56.4 . 481 .436 | 23.91 | 24.50 
Maine fic ane. inns 4 4 182 248 | 50.8 | 50.7 . 589 .555 | 29.92 | 28.14 
Marvigt ss. cctod... ncce 8 7 486 421 | 52.1 | 50.9 . 554 .558 | 28.86 | 28.40 
Massachusetts.........._.__. 2B 2 | 3,148| 2,410 | 49.6 | 48.7 . 677 .680 | 33.58} 33.12 
Mish oa. eee 39 | 37] 4,473! 4,439 | 51.7] 51.9 . 636 .640 | 32.88] 33.22 
Minnie. 5 6 443 457 | 53.1 | 52.0 . 504 .555 | 31.54 | 28.86 
MieQ 12 15 667 764 | 51.4 |°52.1 . 629 .610 | 32.33 | 31.78 
New Hampshire..._..._____ 8 6 195 143 | 49.6 | 50.9 . 635 .599 | 31.50] 30.49 
Now JGR ate a. 17 16 | 2,437 | 2,408 | 51.9] 50.5 . 623 . 633 | 32.33 | 31.97 
Now Wee 25 28 | 2,810) 3,446 | 50.4] 50.1 . 654 .644 | 32.96 | 32.26 
Olle. ce. TED 52| 44] 4,573 | 4,331 | 52.2] 51.8 . 629 .625 |} 32.83 | 32.38 
Ovenet es 7 5 208 | 45.3 | 46.1 . 659 .677 | 29.85 | 31.21 
Pennsylvania............-..- 40} 39)| 5,119] 5,304/ 51.1] 51.6 . 624 .607 | 31.89 | 31.32 
Rhode Island. _......._....-- 5 9 741 | 1,077| 51.5] 51.5} .608 .610 | 31.31 | 31.42 
Vem 7 7 419 382 | 49.5 | 49.2 . 470 .461 | 23.27| 22.68 
TOMBS i ein kina cae 10 6 439 278 | 51.2 | 49.8 47 .488 | 24.06 | 24.30 
Washington.................. 7 7 271 316 | 46.9 | 48.3 . 693 .727 | 32.50| 35.11 
pee ot eee 13 13 | 1,948 | 2,202} 52.2] 51.1 . 634 .643 | 33.09 | 32.86 
| OE ee 417 | 399 | 38,943 | 40,301 | 51.1 | 51.0 . 624 .624 | 31.89! 31.82 
Machine shop 
Males 
Alahemii Ss oe ee 6 6 365 54.2 | 50.0 | $0. 543 | $0. 551 | $29.43 | $27.55 
Calter oc. 8 ek 27 2 | 2,230} 2,133 | 46.0| 45.9) .746| .779| 34.32] 35.76 
Cobgpgas Goa OS ad > A he adicds OS hosciesca e 5 ee 29. 77 
Consett. 2.54... ces 19 19 | 3,416 | 4,104] 50.9/ 51.0] .630| .630/ 32.53 | 32.50 
Cem a 8 8 336 $32 | 54.31523)| .433 .434 | 23.51] 2270 
the” SS oe aT ee eee 38 | 36 | 10,086 | 11,140} 49.7| 50.0) .685| .601 | 34.04] 34.55 
Inn es hi os aa. 16 16 | 2,044] 2,965 | 60.9/51.0| .566| .564| 2281| 22.76 
lOWS. aaa cst kde dale 9 6 773 | 1,082 | 52.8 | 54.1 -515| .552| 27.19 | 29.86 
KOM tiie x cb sins cesdkce 10{ 10 300 436 | 51.1 | 541 518 | .508| 26.471] 27.48 
Cn ae 9 10 407 624 | 47.3 | 50.7) .554) .526| 26.20! 26.67 
eee 6 5 252 217 | 51.5 | 54.1 . 566 -489 | 20.15 | 26.45 
Lk SL SE ae 4 4 466 650 | 47.8/| 49.0) .555| .544| 2653) 26.66 
M SS SES oe 8 7 725 705 | 47.7| 50.0} .605| .656} 2886] 32.80 
Massachusetts:..............| 40| 38] 7,707 | 7,673 | 48.9 | 49.3 611 .630 | 29.88 | 31.06 
MiQ¢I aie 2s. ee 36| 36] 5626} 5,580 / 51.2) 51.9| .627| .630| 32.10/ 33,16 
MING suo ionacceonss--e 6 8 656 856 | 50.1/ 50.4) .503/ .578| 29.71 | 20.13 
Me ccc ccnnecce 21 19 | 1,343] 1,158 | 513/514] .576| .574/] 20.55] 20.50 
New Hampshire. _......_.__. 9 6 657 535 | 60.21 49.0; .688| .625| 32.03] 30.63 
New Se0S0W sion. ............ 31| 2| 4,016] 3,624) 49.5|40.5| .647| .685| 3203] 33.91 
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TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVER \ujp 
HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927'4AND 192) py 
SEX AND STATE—Continued 


Machine shop—Continued 





— 





| 
Average | ae 
Homie of Number of full-time | Average earn- everest ord 
ments employees hours per | ings per hour aranis . — 
Sex and State week 1g 





1927 | 1929} 1927 | 1929 | 1927 1920 | 1927 | 1929 | 1927 | 19x 





! 














Males—C ontinued 
BR I kc cn cciceescccls 26 32} 8,740] 8,958 | 48.5 | 48.7 | $0.662 | $0.683 | $32.11 | $33, % 
REE IR ae ae ORs ee 89 85 | 13,980 | 13,965 | 50.3 | 50.1 . 619 «646 | 31.14 | 32.36 
EE RE ss 2 OR 6 6 313 396 | 45.0 | 47.2 . 701 - 601 | 31.55 |) 32.62 
Pennsylvania. .__._..-_.___.- 45 48 | 11,977 | 12,537 | 51.2 | 5.7 . 622 -615 | 31.85 | 31. 
Rhode.Island _-____.._..._.-- 13 10 | 1,851} 3,104 | 50.4 | 50.8 . 504 - 502 | 20.94) 30.07 
‘Tenmessee__._._...._______--- 8 8 458 540 | 49.2 | 50.8 . 540 -550 | 26.57 | 27.94 
ean ap ee 14 10 853 742 | 49.8 | 47.6 . 531 -583 | 26.44) 27.75 
Wesgnington.... =... .....:..: 7 7 481 732 | 47.2 | 47.6 .714 -432 | 83.70) 34.% 
WI Soo aon wh cw bes. 15 15 | 4,333 | 4,255 | 52.6 | 51.6 . 602 689 | 31.67 | 32.97 
__ | ERE: 526 | 508 | 85,309 | 89,935 | 50.1 | 50.3) °.620| .641|° 31.51 32% 
Females 

1 2 (4) 7 1) 50. 0 (*) - 424 () 21. 2 
2 6 47 _ 56. | 51.6 | 50.:7 . 391 | 377 20. 18 19.1] 
1 aT é 49; (@ 50. 0 Q | 357 (4) 17. 8 

1 1 Qi () (1 (1) (i (2) 0 | a) 
Se . eee SR «a See OD loneiases ( cece 
8 10 $4 95 .| 47.9 | 47.1 . 434 -414| 20.79 19.5 
‘16; 10) . 345/ | 261 | 50.2 5} 6; .467) .411-| 23.44 21.21 

1 1; (4) 0 1) (}}- -- y = @® | (4 
31:43 81 50.0] 50.0} .877-|.-. 18.85 | 19.85 
3 6 277 411 | 48.1 | 47.8 . 389 408 | 18.71, 19.50 
6 ‘T\': Bi 302 | 49.3 | 49.2 . 346- -382-| 17.01 | 18.79 
5 5 192 153 | 48.1.) 48.4 . 398 4% | 19.14 20.47 
2 2 67 111 | 43.0) 51.1 . 445 417 19:14 | 21.3) 

waoakd D Mivheitinnd AR. tenbered CR, bosasatal “OP? bssc---.| () 


















































6 6 365 54.2 | 50.0 . 543 -551 | 20.438 27.55 
27 23 | 2,230] 2,133 | 46.0 | 45.9 . 746 .7 34.32 35. 7F 
TE eS Bes Ee ewe SS |; ee Fy 
19 19; 3,419 | 4,111 ; 50.9 51.0 . 639 -639 | 32.53 | 32.59 
8 8 336 | . 332 | 54.3 | 52.3 . 433 434 | 23.51 | 22.70 
38 36 | 10,133 | 11, 20E | 49.7 | 50.0 . 684 689 | 33.99 | 34.45 
16 16 | 2,976 | 3,014 | 50.8 | 51.0 . 564 - 561 | 28.65) 25.61 
9 6 773 | 1,082 | 52.8 | 54.1 . 515 552 | 27.19 | 29. 86 
10 10 309 436 | 51.1 | 54.1 . 518 -508 | 26.47 | 27.4% 
9 10 429 652 | 47.4 | 50.9 . 540 512 | 25.60) 26. 06 

fd 5 252 217 | 51.5 | 54.1 . 566 -489 | 29.15) 26.45 
4 4 467 | -: ‘660 | 47.8 | 49.0 . 554 -544 | 26.48 | 26. 66 
8 7 725 705 | 47.7 | 50.0 - 605 -656 | 28.86 | 32.50 
40 38 | 7,791 | 7,768 | 48.9} 49.3 - 609 -628:} 20.78 | 30.% 
36 36 | 5,971 | 5,841 |. 51.2 | 51.8 . 619 - 630 | 31.69 | 32.6% 
6 8 656 50.1 | 50.4 . 593 -578 | 290.71 | 29.13 
21 19} 1,343] 1,153 | 51.3 | 51.4 . 576 574] 20.55) 29.50 
9 6 685; . 572) 50.2) 40.0) .629/ .610) 31.58 | 20.59 
31 28 | 4,007 | 3,660 | 40.57} 49.5) .642.) .682) 32.78 | 33.7 
26 32 O1Z | 9,360 | 48.5 | 48.6 ‘654.|. .672) .31.72 | 32. 66 
89 | 85 | 14,267 | 14, 267 | 50.3) 50.1) '.614 -641 | 30.88; 32.1) 
: 6 oa 6}: 318, 306 1.45.0.) 47.2) ‘.701 -691 | 31.55.|. 32.62 
45 |. 48] 12,169 | 12,690 ne 51.7 . 619 -612 | 31.63 | 31.64 
13} 10; 1,988 | 3,215 21,508)| .500| .586| 22.62) 2.7% 
Si: 8]: 468) | S41 S¢ 50.8) .540|. .550 |..26. 57 1. 94 
~My} 1 853 742 8 | 47.6 . 531 -583 | 26.44) 27.75 
17h. 1.9 481 | 782} 47.2| 47.6) *.714.|. .732| 33.70) 34% 
15} 15) 4,887 | 4,255 | 526/516) .602) .639) 31.67 | 32% 
526 | ; 508 | 86,779 | 91,401 | 50.1.) 50.3) .625) ..6388) 31.31, 32.9 
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iF . 
BY Table 4 presents the data, classified by States, for each of four of 
the principal occupations in foundries and four in machine shops. 
TasLE 4--AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 8 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
om FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1929, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND STATE 
Foundry 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- 
Aver- | Aver- 7 } Aver- 
. Num- Wem 4 age lage full- Num-/|Num-} age age age 
ber of | hor of earn- | time | Der Of| ber of | full-| (oF). | full- 
: estab- | smploy-| time! fags. |w estab-| em- | time} 2" | time 
a State lish Pe) | hours at = | lish- | ploy- hours rg weekly 
= men per . ments! ees _ per earn- 
week | Dour | ings week | 2OUr | ‘ings 
~ Laborers, male Molders, hand, floor, male 
. 36 
. 62 Abeba oe i ee as 4 64 | 53.4 | $0. 297 | $15. 86 4 39 | 53.5 | $0.727 | $38. 89 
& Celera cas cic ciincnnesae 18 295 | 46.4] .585] 27.14 18| 207/449] .966| 43.37 
07 Pe Ri 4 55} 51.0} .424] 21.62 3 33 | 48.4| .849| 41.09 
94 Connecticut..............--- 16 481 | 51.7] .501| 25.90 16| 236/482) .801!| 3861 
75 pene ESE PORTE + 157 | 54.51 .261] 1422 8 54150.7| .742| 37.62 
84 SNR cig Wiss Sadbdewanisndon 23] 1,067|506| .541| 27.37 28| 438149.5| .864! 42.77 
gt ae BRT TS Gee 16 8651539] .462| 2490 16| 347/517] .768| 39.71 
-— MBER SSE ON IE AEE 9 247/539] .483| 2603 9 129 | 51.1 .802 | 40.98 
24 > a ORE: SII SRE CR eR 9 63 | 54.2] .369| 20.00 9 541544] .632| 34.38 
= RE EET 6 57 | 60.1) .387] 19.39 7 51/51.5| .634] 32.65 
OR inc 4 106 | 566) .203| 1658 4 52|56.5| .781} 41.30 
TS OER ROTEL La RE 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 4 46 |48.2| .696| 33.55 
2 Tn SCT 7 91|53.7| .391/ 21.00 7 81! 49.0} .790] 3871 
1 Massachusetts. ...........-- 26 493 | 48.7| .518| 25.23 2% | 312/484] .918| 4443 
s pS ae 33 | 1,147|527]| .533| 28.09 34| 435/)51.5) .804| 41.41 
Min iss cei encase 6 114} 531] .449| 23.84 6 62|520| .715| 37.18 
Tn Ee 15 169 | 53.7| .431 1 2314 13 146 | 51.8] .785| 40.66 
New Hampshire. ..........- 6 17} 505| .456| 23.03 6 371511] .714!] 36.49 
21 Now JON. cc ii vcccecntnces 14 723 1.50.8] .499| 25.35 16} 246/502) .886| 4448 
” 2 | 27| 1,000} 51.5| .534| 27.50 27 370|489{| .847| 41.42 
85 Se 44) 1,356) 53.4] .467| 24.94 40| 657|50.4| .878| 44.25 
50 Ee A ES, IE 5 381461| .514|} 23.70 5 32/463) .852| 39.45 
79 Pennsylvania... .........--- 38 | 1,3501527| .468| 24 66 37} 7081}507] .805| 40.81 
4; Rhode Island__.......-...-- 9 201522) .514] 2683 8 131 | 50.4] .775| 39.06 
3] Tennessee....-..- Foe Ee 7 100} 401; .291| 1429 7 74149.0; .7 36. 75 
Dn ES: Sk eT 5 86 | 52.8 343 | 18.11 6 55 | 47.4| .728| 34.51 
Woeshingtet ck 7 62} 485] .573| 27-79 7 63 | 48.4] .882] 42 60 
= Wiscetilesss otc hiss cae oc 13 514 | 53.1 518 | 27. 12} 308|48.7| .863|] 4203 
, ‘egeiese tert: e 
= ye 384 | 10,980 | 52.1 490 | 25.863} 385 / 5,453 | 50.0] .828| 41.40 
5 Molders, machine, male Pattern makers, male 
rf 
4 pA eee es ane ee 1 0) (1) (t) (1) 3 10 | 52.7 | $6 767 | $40. 42 
( 7 ea 8 20 | 46.7 | $0. 685 | $31. 99 10 32/448] 1LOB4] 48.83 
PS 2 22|49.4| .647| 31.96 3|  20)444] .985] 4373 
: NS RRO S 118 | 55.8 | .667| 37.22 5 12| 55.4] .708| 38.95 
f RS 3 18|527)| .630|] 33.20 6 12} 50.7| .802| 4066 
9 pO a 17 387 | 50.1 . 780 | 39.08 22 149 | 50.2] .797] 40.01 
¢ In aiid ccniiidctiiercininnn 11 244/509; .716| 3644 y 54/520) .963 | 50:08 
5 ) LEE LEE 6 89} 521)| .707| 3683 6 17|525| .730] 3833 
00 of Cee 5 17| 54.7] .588| 32.16 6 8 | 55.1 824 | 45. 40 
5 Reuter 2 16|50.0| .519| 25.95 1] (@) a 1 Q 
, LEE 2 3/580] .397/ 2.03 1 c 1 @ 
; Mela ae. 1} @® () @) (1) i/| @ 1 t Ql 
3 Merwe 4 39/512) .609| 31.18 6 4/488] . 38. 84 
) Massachusetts. ............. 23 2841484] .704| 3843 8 124} 48.4] .731 | 35.38 
"ae 25 566 | 51.5 .679 | 3497 21 151 | 50.6} .901| 45.50 
MinRUR ccccuseccucso---- 4 34 51.2] .683) 32.41 2 6/ 49.8] .714]| 35.56 
Mig 9 44/1506! .710| 35.93 10 49.2) .981] 48.76 
New Hampshire. ......-..- 2 10|528| .585} 3089 3 4153.0] .717| 3800 
! NeW JOM cc todccasecanian 14 180 | 50.4} .817/| 4118 ll 102 | 50.4 - 864} 43.55 
Ce Soa 20 434/495) .723| 35.79 ll 103 | 49.9) .820) 40.92 
cana cde od cod to cc ed ea ed a 
a 1 ‘ 
Pennsylvania............... 29 te o's On 36. 06 14 110 | 51.0| .766| 39.07 
Rhode Island. .............- ~ 176 | 522] .717| 37.43 1} Q) (1) py (1) 
Tene. 00css~,-.s.-.- 2 714.1] .481] 23.62 2 6140.7) . 46. 52 
TeuMer ate 2 12 | 4.3 .655 | 30. 47 6 | 47.9 . 883 | 42.30 
Waa es 3 11} 480] .786] 37.73 4 16 | 48.0] 1.029] 49.39 
W Be ee ll 255/502) .750} 38.10 6 35} 52.6| .762) 40.08 
: ORES Seeeenpapanaae 249 | 3,854/ 504] .734] 3699] 191 41,127| 501) .833) 417 
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TABLE 4.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 8 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS ix 
FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1922, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND STATRO— 


Continued : 
Machine shops 








—= 


“age “| Aver- | A yt Aver- A hs 
| age jage full- age | ise 
= rearn- | time earn- | full- 
hours| #288 | weekly s| ings weekly 

per earn- per | "Csly 
per s earn- 
| week| hour | ing ; hour | mo 


























Fitters and bench hands, male Laborers, male 


13 | 50.3 
45.0 
41 | 48.1 
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Lathe operators, Toolmakers, male 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics regard- 

ing recent wage changes is presented below in two distinct groups: 
Part 1 relates to manufacturing establishments only, the data being 
reported direct to the bureau by the same establishments that report 
monthly figures regarding volume of employment; part 2 presents 
data obtained from new trade agreements and other miscellaneous 
sources. Effort is made to avoid duplication of data as between 
parts 1 and 2, but this is not always possible. 


Part 1. Wage Changes reported by — Establishments, November, 


THIRTY-FIVE establishments in 13 industries reported wage-rate 
increases during the month ending December 15, 1929. These 
increases averaged 9.2 per cent and affected 8,610 employees, or 59 
per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Twenty-three establishments in 11 industries reported wage-rate 
decreases during the same period. These decreases averaged 9 per 
cent and affected 1,622 employees, or 71 per cent of all employees in 
the establishments concerned. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1929 















































Per cent ofincrease 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
Per cent of employees 
Industr Number 
7 Total | reporting Total | Inestab- | In all 
number jincreasé Or} pange Aver- | jum. | lishments | estab- 
report- | decrease ng' age ber | reporting | _lish- 
ng in wage increase or | ments 
rates decrease in| report- 
wage rates fon 
Increases 
Hosiery and knit goods_-.....--- 318 4 5.0 5.0 500 62 1 
SSR eee SE 275 1 7.0 7.0 37 7 (1) 
OS TP, Se 18 1 5.0 5.0 1, 000 50 
Foundry and machine-shop 
ee 5 RS SPREE eer 1, 025 2| 27-87 4.5 397 71 ¢ 
ES eee ee 149 2) 447.3 4.8 26 20 1 
Lumber, sawmills. _...........- 628 1 6.4 6.4 262 100 1 
WRENN ee 408 1 7.0 7.0 65 100 1 
PORG CN is asticnk~~-<.---- 177 1 10.0 10.0 27 18 (! 
Printing, book and job. __...--- 379 7| 2.0-10.0 3.2 210 7 1 
Printing, newspapers... .......- 450 8| 1.1-3.5 3.3 299 20 1 
Brick, and terra cotta_._... 608 1 10.0 10.0 46 90 1 
So ee a LR i 132 1 @ 5 9.5 746 100 2 
Automobiles..................-- 209 5| 6.0-20.0 11.7 | 4,995 100 2 
Decreases 
Slaughtering and meat packing_ 202 1 10.0 10.0 107 100 1 
Silke BO ec ice oS cone 275 1 10.0 10.0 55 100 , 
WwW and worsted goods_____. 179 1 10.0 10. 0 181 100 1 
Carpets and rugs__........_.__. 27 2 5.0 5.0 150 34 1 
Lumber, sawmills. _.........._.. 628 4| 6.0-10.0 6.6 350 57 Q 
Papers pulp | = i| eo] ie] | a] 
B ck, tile, and terra cotta._.._- 608 8 | 10.0-20.0 11.3 301 95 4 
POWER go 112 1 10.0 10.0 28 85 (*) 
Automobiles._.................- 209 1 10.0 10.0 75 49 (1) 
Carriages and wWagons...._..___- 47 1 10.0 10.0 170 100 15 














1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since October, 1929 


Tue changes shown in Tables 2 and 3 cover workers in various 
trade groups. In the building-trades group increases ranged {:o1) 
3% cents per hour for carpenters in Sioux City, Iowa, to 25 cents 
per hour in Sedalia, Mo., the majority receiving 12% cents per hour 
or more. Printing-trades increases ranged from $1 to $4.50 per 
week ; those of railroad workers from 2 to 5 cents per hour; and those 
of steamboat men from $5 per month for cooks, deck hands, oilers, 
and firemen to $10 per month for captains, engineers, and assist :ints, 
pilots and mates. Other smaller groups or individual trades increased 
either in time or piece rates. 


TaBLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, \Np 
LOCALITY, OCTOBER, 1929, TO JANUARY, 1930 








| 
Rate of wage |} Hours per week 





Before | After | Before fter 
change | chan change change 


Industry, occupation, and locality 








Per 


Building trades: hour 
Carpenters, Sioux City, Iowa Jan. 1 | $1.06% 
Cement finishers, Houston, Tex Nov. 24 1. 25 
Inside wiremen, Rock Island, i__..._.__..........----. Jan. 1 
Painters, Cleveland, Ohio Oct. 1 
Plasterers— 


Nov. 24 
Wash = ; 
‘acoma, a 
Sheet-metal workers, Wash Jan. 
Structural iron workers, Sea ‘a Se 
All building trades, Oakland, Calif 


Chauffeurs and teamsters: Laundry drivers, Chicago, I] 
Clothing: Pants and coat makers, Vineland, N. J_..__-.--.--- 


Upholsterers: New Y ork—Interior decorating 
ining: Terre Haute, Ind 


Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers: San 
t 


oe Cailif., ors 
Prin and publishing: 
Com tors— 


Oct. 1 
BB ciksinc 
Aas Seer 


ted cme ne § mS. Siisrn 
Newspaper, night 
Job werk. aan. Sez 
E Pa.— ‘ 4 
Newspaper, day I, wis 
Newspaper, night I 
Lawrence, Mass., newspaper Nov. 1 
Photo-engravers, Portland, Oreg Jan. 1 


Stereot : 
Plaluneld, N. J., newspaper ae | eee 


of SPSS 28h sess 
Se SS8SS SSS S388 
S& S888 S88 SSEE 


= 

y 

® = 
BESe., oF BERS SER. SVB 
seeis 


Nov. 1 
rept ~ Teeae 
Jan. 4 
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TABLE 2—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, 


LOCALITY, OCTOBER, 1929, TO JANUARY, 1930—Continued 
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Rate of wage | Hours per week 
Industry, occupation, and locality psu of 
8° | Before | After | Before | After 
change | change | change | change 
Railway workers: Per Per 
Birmingham, Ala.— hour hour 
eo nia enkadigusadomee Nov. 1) $0.78{| $0.80 48 48 
Assistant a RED IEES FCCP TE I Set ON Cae oe ae . 54 . 56 48 48 
ts os tanennticewnedenuiskesdhukewkh ee oe . 52 . 54 48 48 
Johnsonburg, - _ 
Signalmen, maintainers--.--........-.-..---.-.------- Dec. 1 5 . 80 48 48 
i eg nak cn ck cuincadndthiinicbbavaeapeed oe “iat Brae 55 48 48 
Macon, Ga.— 
— Gnd mipintainett.. ooo. ok cece ae Rs a 3. 80 48 48 
ORS SAE LEE CLS ant el APR ag oy apres RO er pions s - 49 . 54 48 48 
yo een “NGYCP Nee re TA EME raMeOccc.| FF 3. 56 48 48 
Na Tenn.— 
Be ea Co eae eek oa ee a a oS ae Nov. 1 .78 . 80 48 48 
Aabante bbbtrnndcnsetun usin mnbheweteenideweciaia setMNei . 68 70 48 48 
in nonsarsenccee ETE PERG DES = ee et 51 48 48 
Steamboatmen: Per Per 
= York, railroad-owned boats, captains, pilots, engi- month | month 
eors, ete a il slit set dlntaah tithe ataste dh hemi inta pdabieninipiet (4) (1) * 5.00 (%) (2) 
New 7 York Harbor, towboats, single crew, self-propelled 
vo, — than those engaged in transport work— 
es a CO ee ctnatpeiiube sea ae nine Oct. 15 | 180.00 | 190.00 (}) 60 
REFER SRE ES See Sr aR a pv RS eee BeeateR es .--do._-_.| 170.00 | 180.00 (4) 60 
Class B— 
pac AOR ROI. Lh Si Rear MEAS Se ra ae! . .-| 170. = = Yo e 60 
BL on. ica cous hac akiota a tc sake ei ig ee abl apigae SMrkS RR 160. 170, (i 60 
Class C— 
i i ie ota iks, odd cakadawe by cake '---do.._-| 160.00 | 170.00} (2) 60 
as weiner aed were ail .--do..--j| 150.00 | 160.00 (4) 60 
Eek detinass td detpimapnvkonandaccncimmeees .--do0.__-.| 95.00 } 100.00 Q 60 
9 ER ATS aR SEITE ...do..--| 85.00] 90.00} (@ 60 
ORR ROR FREESE RIES. Crease eee eRe .--do...-| 85.00 | 90.00 re 60 
Ch hat a iain no neaidd nad bhweriicknde aimee .-.do.._-| 85.00} 90.00 (4) 60 
Double crew, self-propelled vessels engaged in general 
a = harbor work— 
A iiss lange waiainneila mammn ace od |---d0.- .| 220.00 | 230. 00 (1) 60 
E RS 5 id Sake nem begubaionionne hil |_..do._--} 210.00 | 220. 00 ‘ 60 
RR a Sage ie PI eee cent '_..do..:_} 180.00 | 190.00 1 60 
PEE GUMIITIOUED « .. <3 5 ween cece ncneececss j...do.__.| 180.00 | 190.00 (4) 60 
nay oem d 210. 00 | 220.00 a 60 
i te Sent e bmi a ; ; 
I Sehose doc SSE Ab apn cccielcesen Seem |...do... -| 200.00 | 210.00 { 60 
fa ew akinc one ahh cwye sa np j---do..--} 170.00 | 180.00 (1) 60 
— NN EEE ES I Spee '...d0..--| 170.00 | 180.00 (4) 60 
per ak aca alae ahs ha tte gaan ann i OU aoe eget .-.do...-} 90.00; 95.00 (4) 60 
0. Tn ae ec ated .--do....| 80.00] 85.00 (3) 60 
i. saiacbiiiiodmbdiecditeatensekwn each .--do....| 90.00] 95.00 (1) 60 
REESE SER ICES REIT LP OES eae .--do..--| 90.00} 95.00 eR 60 
TT a ok ea Bins Scam ee .--do...-| 80.00; 85.00 (i 60 
TE eS se uetaes Bou sae '_..do...-| 85.00; 90.00 () 60 
_..d0....| 245.00 | 250.00 (1) 60 
.-.-do... -| 235.00 | 240. 00 (1) 60 
.-.do..__| 206.00 | 211.00 . 60 
.-.do_._ | 206.00 | 211.00 1 60 
---do...-| 90.00 95.00 @ 60 
.--do....| 90.00 | 95.00 (4) 60 
.--do._..| 80.00 85.00 60 
Nee ly wep wiaiocs _.-.d0.._ | 100.00 | 105. 00 (i 60 
1 Not reported. 3 Minimum 4 Increase. 
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TABLE 3.—RECENT CHANGES: IN RATE PER 100-FOOT BOX FOR WINDOW-GLAss 
CUTTERS 



































Chicago, Ill. Toledo, Ohiv 
Kind of window glass : 
Rate Octo- | Rate Octo- | Rate Octo- | Rate «to. 
ber, 1928 ber, 1929 ber, 1928 ber, 1929 
SR RS iat ea ee cna Seana CEES $0. 48 $0. 51 $0. 46 $0. 50 
i tctthitWiih aa sewendodverceusensedes . 52 - 54 . 50 55 
Single strength, one fraction...................--------- 1,15 115 1.15 115 
Single strength, two fractions ___._..........--.-------- 1,30 1, 30 1, 30 1 39 
Double strength, one fraction --- -........-..----------- 1, 20 1, 20 1,20 1 29 
Double strength, two fractions-____._...._.._-.-_------- 1, 40 1, 40 1, 40 1 40 
Po "Ee a ee . 55 . 65 . 50 60 
32 to 46 ounces or %e-inch, glazing quality -._....._..-- 1,15 ) § Sas ‘oliati 1. 18 
a I ai er care enacrcncn eon secene 2. 20 2. 20 2. 20 2 20 
Stock sheets 84 united inches and over. -_--_-....------- .78 .78 .78 78 
Stock sheets under 84 united inches -_--.....-....-.----- 1. 09 1. 00 1,09 1.00 
1 Extra per 50-foot box. 
Double price for all sizes under 14 united inches. 
Price and one-half for all selected qualities better than A quality in single and double strengths. 
October, 1928.—Template cutters receive minimum of $7 per day and 20 cents extra per 100-foot case for 
all cases cut over 32—100-foot cases per day. Cutters other than template cutters shall receive $7.70 per 


day for a 9-hour day. > sii 
October, 1929.—Template cutters shall receive minimum of $8 per day and 20 cents extra per 100-foot 
case for all cases cut over 36—100-foot cases per day. Cutters other than template cutters shall receive % 


cents per hour. 


Wages of Civilian Employees of the United States Naval Estab- 
lishment in 1930 


NDER date of November 27, 1929, the Secretary of the Navy 

issued a statement extending through 1930 the schedule of wages 
in effect during 1929 for all civilian employees in the United States 
Naval Establishment and the field service of the United States 
Marine Corps. The 1929 schedule was published in detail in the 
Labor Review for February, 1929 (pp. 104-107). 


—* 
— 





Extent of the Five-Day Week in Manufacturing Industries 


HE results of a study of the 5-day week in manufacturing 

industries by the National Industrial Conference Board were 
recently published.' In this study the board undertook to assemble 
the data available to show, as nearly as possible, the present extent of 
the 5-day week in manufacturing industries; the reduction or redis- 
tribution of the weekly hours and the effect upon production; the 
reasons for its adoption; and the judgment of the executives of these 
ar ete as to its effectiveness as a regular work schedule. 

The report shows 270 industrial establishments, employing in the 
aggregate 216,921 wage earners operating on a year-round 5-day week 
schedule, at the end of the year 1928. 

The investigation discloses that the adoption of the 5-day week 
does not necessarily involve a reduction in the total number of hours 
of work per week, unless the weekly schedule on a 5% or a 6 day basis 
is above 50 hours. Of the 219 establishments reporting the weekly 
schedule of hours after making the change to the 5-day week, 27 


1 National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing Industries. 
New York, 1929. 
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companies report that the change was effected without a change in 
the total hours; 3 companies report a slight increase in working hours. 
Of the 189 companies making & reduction in the hours per week, 104 
reduced their working schedule to 40 hours. 

Data on the weekly output under the 5-day schedule as compared 
with the former 5% and 6 day schedule were obtained from 127 
establishments. Of 94 companies that had reduced the total hours 
per week, 6 companies reported a substantial loss in output and 24 
companies a loss in proportion to the reduction in the hours; 46 
companies reported no change in output and 18 companies reported 
an increase. Since the hours of this group were reduced in changing 
to the 5-day week it would seem that nearly 70 per cent of these 
companies suffered no loss in total output per week and are, therefore, 
obtaining greater output per hour than under the longer working 
schedule. Of the 32 companies reporting no change in working hours, 
17 reported no change in output, 14 reported an increase, and only 1 
reported a decrease. The one company reporting an increase in the 
total number of hours reports no change in the output. 

The following quotations made from letters received by the con- 
ference board from companies operating on the 5-day week schedule 
give their reasons for the change to the 5-day week, as well as the 
advantages they find in its operation. 


Efficient working pitch better maintained by concentration into fewer days, 
with proper rest intervals to relieve any strain of longer daily hours when nature 
of work makes this desirable. Reduced need for days off or lengthy vacation 
periods. 

Greater relaxation over the week-end gives added pep to week’s work. 

The change to the 5-day week was made because of the desire to provide more 
leisure for our working force, and it might also be interesting to you to know 
that our production increased since the installation of the 5-day week without 
additional force; also that our rate of illness has decreased about 30 per cent and 
our rate of lateness has decreased about 80 per cent. 

We have many married women who need more time for shopping and house- 
work. Under the old system our attendance was bad on Saturday and we never 
received a half-day’s work. Now our attendance is perfect and our labor turn- 
over is less than 1 per cent per month. 

Universal satisfaction. ur workers come to our village from many cities and 
towns by trolley or automobile. They appreciate the privilege of omitting one 
round trip and the double rest day. Office and shipping employees wish it were 
practicable for them also to enjoy the entire Saturday off. 

They tte: ag are strongly in favor of it; in fact, prefer to do overtime work 
at night rather than interfere with the Saturday holiday. It is our opinion that 
the person who ‘‘gets up and at it’’ reasonably early in the morning and sticks to 
it a little longer in the afternoon, with one full holiday on Saturday, has an 
advantage over the one who sleeps a little later, quits a little earlier, and thus 
gets his off time in useless driblets. 

Enthusiastic approval of over 80 per cent of workers by actual vote. Powerful 
stimulus to morale. Next to bonus, best continuous effect of anything company 
has ever done. 


The report makes the following statement concerning the attitude 
of employers who consider the 5-day week schedule disadvantageous: 


The attitude of employers operating a 5-day schedule but considering it dis- 
advantageous seems to be strongly indiaincined by whether or not the 5-day week 
was introduced with their full approval or was forced upon them by organized 
labor. It is natural that they should resent a program they have been compelled 
to accept, and that they should magnify its shortcomings, just as on the other 
side there may be a tendency to minimize the disadvantages of a plan which has 
been voluntarily introduced. Some union-shop employers declared themselves 
satisfied that the 5-day schedule is desirable, but others made no attempt to 
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conceal their disapproval of: a program of fewer hours of work and unreduced 
pay, which they view as little short of confiscation, and have been outspoken 11d 
caustic in their criticisms. 


In concluding the report states: 


This evidence does, however, remove the 5-day week from the status of a 
radical and impractical administrative experiment and places it among the plans 
which, however revoluntionary they may appear to some, have demonstrated 
both practicability and usefulness under certain circumstances. An employer 
who is interested in the adaptability of the 5-day schedule to his own business 
may, therefore, approach the problem as a working schedule that has been in 
force for a number of years in various establishments with generally satisfactory 
results. 


Following is a list of representative companies operating on a 
regular 5-day week basis, as given in the report. 


COMPANIES OPERATING ON A 5-DAY WEEK BASIS 








Company Product 





Ciathine. 

t phing. 

Chewing gum. 

Priston. 

Dyeing and bleaching. 
supplies. 


Clothing. 
Lithographing. 
Motometers. 
ota hammers. 

arpets. 
Chemicals. 
Paper boxes and cartons. 
Stamped metalware. 
Lithographing. 

board. 

Coreen 
Printing and publishing. 
Uniform dresses. 
Hats and caps. 
Publishers. 


Salad and spices. 
Hats. 
Rubber sundries. 


Horowitz Bros. & Margareten._....... do Matszoth and noodles. 
F. pn eg Sons..... 2 ESTEE Alban Woolens. 
lig Vi SPigakinne ch cbtendianncd! Chicago, Il Heating and ventilating 
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COMPANIES OPERATING ON A &DAY WEEK BASIS—Continued 
Company Location Product 
Jon a ition sic ssn cesnnnks Bridgeport, Conn _........-.-------- Valves. 
Jenkins Bros. (rubber division) - - - ---- Elizabeth a NREeN Rubber goods. 
Josten MER iinun 2 -ananee-2--<-- Cleveland, Ohio. ._.........-------- Clothing. 
Kahn Tailoring Co._.--.--.--.-------- Indianapolis, Ind_.._.....-.-------- Do. 
Karle Lithograph Co............-.---- ET aia sapsintincsl pctsdiineeial Lithographing. 
Keller-Heumann Thom O8.....0.schiauile NERS RETR Pemerer ee Clot . 
Kessner & Rabinowitz Co____...-..--- . |) ‘2 > Sia serps Hats. 
Kirkman @ @@me...-..........----..-- |. Rae Soap. 
AE EE iaitinewcnccseenccces ie rettincinn view cwapiek Clothing. 
Larus & Fy toemd Sit cence a pony > va - See lniniie session —— 4 
Lathum Lithograp Prin 0 ng Islan TT ie aa thography. 
1. M. & D. B. Leavitt Co. -.....-.---- pS Se See Shoes. ia 
Le Roy Latham Printing Ce.-----.-.-- Woodside, Long Island, N. Y-_.----- ! Printing and lithographing. 
Lippe Biiiatartissne~--~2..22..---- 05 <8” SSE anes are | Clothing. 
]. LAR pike .---~ 2 sfennen Th iiiickdatenasnonacows Do. 
Malden Knitting Mills.............--- EIT IES LCR Se | Woolens. 
Maryland Color Printing Co--.-------- Bal REE ee ae | Printing. 
Metal Hose & Tubing Co. (Inc.)-_----- SE heme | Metal tubing and hose. 
Michaels Stern & Co.............----- (“italia eaieaaatse Clothing. 
Monaegt aCe dun). Dagon ne Ge x ci panacea ben 3 sui 
Leopo! orse . ___ SEE peneveriene igo ne te bun nee thing. 
National Meter Co...............--.-- S| 2 eee aner = | Water and oil meters. 
N. BE, Se own anecces-----0 Boston, is NRE SO 
Parker Metal Decorating Co--.--.------ 0” SE eee | Metal goods. 
Paul Revere Manufact: 2 eee. Sige Reo Sk eS Leelee Wash suits. 
Pierce Lithographic Corporation -- --.-- |” ee pee Lithographing. 
Pioneer Instrument Co. (Inc.) ---.--.-|.---- ie 5 bakin etmimns ins Aircraft ruments. 
Portland Rubber Co-_.....----------- Pe te eo fe Rubber products. 
Queens Products Co. .............-..-- ES. TE iow monitdaonscipene Hand bags. 
Rentoul: See cei ons ooo... e ll as es le oe Heels. 
Rhoades & y Clothing Co------- (AES ASE eee eens Clothing. 
Rochester Z RE CS ee eae Boxes and lithographing. 
Rochester Man ng Co Eye Sede esas: da cinidieusaconmes Machinery. 
Rode & Brand Co.............------- pC 6 Reapers Lithograpbing. 
M. H. Rosenberg & Co.............-..-]...-- eS cl aignsihnlamamaibiae Underwear. 
M. H. Rosenmond & Co............--]----- NSIS UTR Mana Mae Clothing. 
Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation__---- i, Ne a= Ae pra Lithographing. 
Sale Lithograph Co-.-..........-..---- ia duink dla teacevndbenip Do. 
Schmidt & Ault RE REERS Ms tock. weak Paper board. 
Seabright Woven _ Ta * Camden, | EA ie SR a Felts. 
Seiter & Lithograph Co-.----- Wee wae Cae eS Lith phing. 
Shirek & a! won atu aan | SESS ae eS: | Pp eRe Clothing 
Sy 2 0S Sk senpeee Os SLES oF ARR, 5, Sere Lit phing. 
A. G. Spaulding & Bros.__.-..-.....-.-- Chicopes, Maes. .................-.-- 8 goods. 
Stecher Lithographing Co-.--.---.----- -- ON ES a een | Lithographing. 
J. Stevens Armis Co..._..........----- ne Falls, I pe a we hance Guns rifles. 
Strauss & Buegeleisen Co- ---......--- B a one dicen sac seeds a 
Sweet Orr & Co. (Ine). ----.--- New, __ > ae SRE Clothing. |. 
utman Bailey G3. Gee FR” RS Se eee ograp ; 
Tucker Lithograph Co Co sae ind City, N.Y RRS Lithogra hi 
er ig aepactidey g a Ae SS: t phing. 
Unit Lauma@ry Oe.............-.---..- _ ES ES aT SESS meee Laundry. 
U. 8. Prin and Li “af % & seen aes Printing. 
David Weil Sons Litho Co_-.........- a clint Sco emp oes re 
hi ; Products Co. | New York City_........-..-.----..- Bags and leather products. 
c.). 
J. Wise & Co. Ras i ee eee Os sisi Dresses. 
J. BR, We Oe I, 5 nce meecnnnonnes NT ome inaanngeth Jewelry. 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation - ---- Pa FRETS Ae eee eae ero engines. 
Wm. W: oo ae Cc EES Rie eae irene Chewing gum. 
Za Ting ona cnccnccccncce Ph Ge a caininepannaaes Printers and lithographers. 























Estimates of National and Per Capita Income in 1928 


N CONTINUATION of its earlier work along the same lines, the 
A National Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.) has ey, pub- 
lished its estimates of national and per capita incomes in the 


States for the year 1928." 


nited 





1 Nationa) Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.). News-Bulletin, New York, Dee. 16, 1929. 
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dwelling places were provided for 6,137 families according to Decem- 
der | ts and 8,849 pocording to November permits. 

The States of New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Ihnois, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments cf labor, are cooperating 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in collecting this informetion. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, total buildings operations (including altera- 
tions arid repairs), and the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings in each of the 273 cities from which reports were received 
for both November and December. 

Totals and percentages of increase or decrease in expenditures for 
each class of building and in the number of families provided for are 
shown by geographic divisions. 
-* Reports were received for both November and December from 44 
cities in New England, '62 cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 70 
‘cities in the East North Central States, 22 cities in the West North 
‘Central States, 30 cities in the South Atlantic States, 19 cities in the 
South Central States, and 26 cities in the Mountain and Pacific 


States. 
New England States 


In THE New England States according to building permits issued 
there was an increase in indicated expenditures for all building opera- 
tions in December as compared with November of 26.2 per cent. ‘.In 
résidential buildings there was a decrease of 43.1 per cent. In non- 
residential buildings there was an increase of 177.5 per cent.' The 
number of families provided with dwelling places in the new buildings 
for which permits were issued decreased 41 per cent, comparing 
December with November. : 

Large increases for total building operations were shown in New 
Haven, Boston, Pittsfield, and Providence. Decreases were registered 
in Bridgeport, Lynn, Springfield, and Cranston. , 

No reports were received from Hartford and New Britain, Conn.; 
Brookline and Worcester, Mass.; and Newport, R. I. 


Middle Atlantic States 


In THE Middle Atlantic division there was a decrease of 35.3 per 
cent in the estimated cost of all building operations, comparing 
December permits with November permits. Residential buildings 
deereased 32.7 per cent and huvediental buildings 35.4 per cent. 
The decrease in families provided for in new buildings was 26.2 
per cent. : 

“The large decrease in projected building in this division was largely 
accounted for by the slump in permits issued in New York City. 
In: the Borough of Manhattan the estimated cost of the erection of 
buildings for which permits were issued in November was over 
$28,000,000 and in December only $12,000,000. There was a large 
stump also in the Borough of the Bronx and Borough of Brooklyn. 
Newark, also in the vba Bing et district, showed a marked decrease 
in indicated oo tg or building operations. There was also a 
_ decrease in Philadelphia, but a substantial increase in Pittsburgh. 

‘Teporte wére received from Amsterdam, N. Y., Chester, Harris- 
burg, Lebanon, and‘ Reading, Pa. 
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East North Central States 


CoMPARING permits issued in December with those issued in No\ em. 
ber in the East North Central division, decreases were shown all long 
the ling. The decrease in residential building was 40.6 per cent. 
The decrease in the number of families provided for in new hoise- 
keeping dwellings was 27.2 per cent. Indicated expenditures for new 
nonresidentail buildings decreased 26.7 per cent, comparing Deceinher 
with November. Permits issued during December for all building 
operations in this division decreased 32.5 per cent in estimated costs, 
compared with those issued during November. 

Over 80 per cent of the thirteen-million-dollar decrease in his 
division was accounted for by falling-off in indicated operations in the 
city of Chicago. Comparing December with November permits in 
that city, there was a decrease of $11,000,000. 

Notable increases in building operations in this division were shown 
in Fort Wayne, Hammond, and Milwaukee. In the latter city there 
was an increase of over $4,000,000 in nonresidential building. 

Decreases were shown in Chicago, Detroit, Akron, and Flint. 

No reports were received from Canton and Youngstown, Ohio, 
Anderson, Ind., Battle Creek, Mich., Madison and Racine, Wis. 


West North Central States 


In THE West North Central division there was a decrease in indi- 
cated expenditures for new residential buildings of 49.4 per cent, 
comparing permits issued in December with those issued in Novembvcr. 
The permits issued for new nonresidential buildings during Decem)er, 
however, showed an increase of 2.9 per cent in estimated costs, cv 1- 
pared with those issued in November. 

The number of families planned for in new buildings decreased 52.5 
per cent according to permits issued in December, compared with those 
issued in November. 

Decreases in indicated expenditures were shown in St. Louis, 5t. 
Paul, and Minneapolis in comparing December with November. 
Substantial increases were hotel in Pipe and Sioux Falls and a 
slight increase in Omaha. 

0 reports were received from Hutchinson, Kans., and Kansas 
City, Mo. 
South Atlantic States 


BuiILpine permits issued in the South Atlantic division show an 
increase for all building operations and for residential and nonresi- 
dential buildings. The increase in indicated expenditures for resi- 
dential buildings was 23 per cent, for nonresidential buildings 22 pcr 
cent; and for all building ppeehionae 4.8 per cent. The lower per- 
centage of increase for total building operations was caused by a large 
detrease in the cost of repairs in the city of Baltimore for the month 
of December as compared with those in November. 

The number of families provided for in the new buildings for which 
permits were issued in December decreased 48.9 pr cent, compared 
with those provided for by the permits issued in November. 
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Large increases were shown in pila ag Janse Richmond, and Dur- 
ham. Decreases were shown for Norfolk, Savannah, Huntington, and 
Wheeling. 

No reports were received from Pensacola and Tampa, Fla., Augusta, 
Ga., Wilmington, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., and Charleston, W. Va. 


South Central States 


Tux South Central division showed a decrease in indicated expendi- 
tures for residential building of 23.6 per cent, but an increase in indi- 
cated expenditures for new nonresidential building of 118.2 per cent. 
Comparing December with November permits there was an increase 
of 71.3 per cent in total expenditures for all building operations. 
There was a decrease of 30.5 per cent in the number of families pro- 
vided for in new buildings. 

The increase in nonresidential buildings was largely accounted for 
by large office and store buildings in San Antonio. A permit was 
issued in that city during December for an office building costing 
$1,750,000. 

Substantial gains in building operations were also shown in New 
Orleans, Oklahoma City, Memphis, and Austin. Decreases were 
indicated in Montgomery, Shreveport, and Fort Worth. 

No reports were received from Birmingham, Ala., Fort Smith, Ark., 
Covington, Louisville, and Newport, Ky., Baton Rouge, La., Tulsa, 
Okla., Chattanooga, Tenn., El Paso, Galveston, Houston, Laredo, 
and Port Arthur, Tex. 


Mountain and Pacific States 


In tHE Mountain and Pacific division there was a decrease in the 
estimated cost of total building operations, of the estimated cost of 
residential buildings, and in the estimated cost of nonresidential 
buildings. The number of families provided for also showed a decrease. 
comparing December with November permits. 

The decrease in the estimated cost of residential buildings was 28.3 
per cent, in the estimated cost of nonresidential buildings 4.9 per cent, 
and in the estimated cost of total building operations 13.5 per cent. 

The number of families provided for decreasing 23.8 per cent. 

Increases were shown in total building operations in Phoenix, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, and Seattle, while decreases were shown in 
San Francisco, Pueblo, Ogden, and Tacoma. 

No reports were received from Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif. 
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TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 'ISsi 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 = 
New England States 
ns : Total construct 
. , , shite New nonresidential , - Tuction 
New residential buildings +143 (including alters. 
buildings tions and re; irs)" 
pero peng 
Estimated cost | ¥ or | Estimated cost Estimated cost 
City and State new dwell- 
ings 
No- | De- 
Novem- | Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem. 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 © ber. 1996 
| 1929 | 1929 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport. ------ $116, 600 | $164, 500 26 18 | $225, 155 $85, 580 | $413, 500 $261, 605 
Greenwich --_------ 345, 500 280, 800 19 8 89, 380 21, 205 483, 385 344, 708 
| Rea ee 43, 250 19, 750 8 5 11, 185 72, 385 107, 290 | 95, 635 
New Haven..----- 940, 000 55, 000 7 9 367, 250 | 1,902,085 | 1,345,675 | 1, 981, 345 
New London...--- 50, 500 69, 000 5 10 14, 200 4, 600 82, 775 | &3, 700 
Norwalk ._.....---. 96, 500 35, 500 14 5 31, 500 237, 300 144, 525 | 282, 450 
Stamford__....--- 89, 700 55, 000 12 3 228, 445 14, 850 342, 720 9%, 495 
- Waterbury..-....- 61, 000 20, 500 12 5 91, 900 20, 100 173, 900 41, 600 
aine: ; 
|, 10,500 0 2 0 2, 150 7 18, 500 ; 
Lewiston.._...'..-.- 6, 000 13, 000 1 _ 4 3, 500 20, 000 9, 500 33, 006 
esau... .....2.. 50, 700 34, 600 11 z 7, 775 9, 275 149, 335 59, St 
Massachusetts 
/ ae 382, 300 445, 500 86 55 209, 680 | 1, 630, 980 952, 358 2, 776, 21¢ 
Brockton. .....---- 35, 800 14, 200 6 3 6, 755 2, 550 58, 370 33, 368 
Cambridge-.-.---.--- 47, 000 7, 500 2 7 41, 590 51, 885 133, 545 116, Nig 
INES cinwlonwe 0 0 0 0 11, 500 600 14, 020 , 723 
Chicopee.._--.--.- 6, 500 0 2 0 57, 100 1, 450 67,7 1, 456 
ol ae 11, 000 19, 000 3 5 13, 300 1, 100 34, 000 28, 100 
ae ever. ...>--. 0 14, 300 0 3 12, 050 23, 110 18, 815 53, 129 
Fitchburg_.......- 6, 500 14, 000 1 3 | 3, 750 8, 380 10, 775 26, 480 
Haverhill. _....-- 6, 500 3, 000 2 1 | 6,705 475 | 25, 095 | 7, 825 
Holyoke__-_...-.-. 0 500 0 1 | 1, 100 250 | 26,970 G, 650) 
Lawrence. ._.....- 8, 000 0 2 0 | 2, 750 | 4, 450 | 21, 700 17. 550 
See Se 4, 400 11, 300 1 3 8,615 | 12, 755 | 22, 180 2s, TSC 
— TAYE REY PRO 65, 900 14, 300 13 3 8, 960 | 4, 720 103, 370 | 2k, 313 
i i *- 78, G00 80, 000 24 24 75, 555 300 | 160, 655 &K, 416 
* Medford. ....-:-. 108, 600 80, 500 18 14 22, 525 11, 900 149, 255 | O&, 106 
New Bedford - ---- 0 0 0 0 108,775 17, 800 122, 825 | 28, (00 
OWT... <2. 300, 500 235, 000 29 22 60, 340 8, 810 408, 863 252, 505 
Pittsfield_-__._< eee 119, 500 59, 600 23 ll 15, 375 | 1, 110,400 | . 185, 550 1, 181, 100 
CREE: 182, 900 112, 100 48 33 26, 140 258, 055 219, 353 | 382, 5ss 
WE gas Sn a ecces 17, 500 7, 000 4 2 1, 600 1, 725 30, 700 | 18, 25 
nny ve ee 72, 500 15, 500 18 3 15, 040 9, 250 133, 295 | 33, F485 
Somerville. ..-_-- 22, 000 6, 500 5 2 15, 735 122, 550 81, 965 137, 650 
opeineteld ne aes 151, 400 58, 450 32 15 304, 450 26, 775 509, 495 100, 438 
eunton........-- 7, 000 5, 500 2 2 15, 055 2, 550 31, 7 9, 600 
Waltham _-_-_--_.-- 29, 000 41, 000 5 12 22, 510 4, 650 60, 960 | 48. 400 
Watertown__..--.- 82, 500 13, 000 18 3 16, 550 8, 350 138, 100 | 2s, 550 
New Hampshire: 
Manchester... -.-- 23, 250 26, 500 6 5 9, 485 4, 350 43, 786 | 115, 140 
Rhode Island: 
Cen were... 43,200 13, 000 15 4 4, 575 0 48, 025 13, 050 
Cranston.._.--.--- 150, 400 115, 100 35 21 14, 965 10, 365 173, 565 126, 115 
East Providence - - 54, 800 44, 000 11 7 157,400°'| 114, 400 223, 907 164, 010 
Pawtucket-_-_....- 117, 600 56, 800 2 13 62, 130 7, 820 184, 255 94, 420 
Providence._.-~--- 457, 400 217, 300 bY i] 38 145, 950 | 1, 268, 600 958, 200 | 1, 550, 308 
Woonsocket... -..- 7, 500 0 1 0 16, 925 6, 025 38, 125 11, 726 
WOOMEs oi cnn ckcs 4, 409; 700 | 2, 100 | 659 389 | 2, 567,465 | 7, 124,835 | 8, 662,682 | 10,925,577 
Per cent of change.....|....-..--.-- —43.1 |...... meee SUR eter eae eit » ee +26. 2 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: ee , 
Atlantic City -.-.-- $40,000 | ~ $8,000 0 1 $36, 700 $250 | $258, 994 $109, 540 
Bayonne. .---...... -a. ey 3 0 & 55, 000 31, 450 mee 
_ ED 94, 345, 000 19 74 18, 24, 000 114, 000 370, 000 
Camden.- .--.-...-- 77, 700 108; 000.|- -36 27 72, 455 107, 075 a i 233, 913 
ES 130, 200 95, 000 24 20 19,650 | 22,550 153, 121, 610 
; Rom Orange Scdtiieiad 28,500 | 867,000 5 | (131 | 153,245 | | 58,400 | 202 525 948, 235 
POEs nnconpes 81, 000 51, 000 14 “71 252,000 61,000 | 333, 000 112, 000 
ROR 0 0 0 0 0 8, 500 53, 065 23, 315 
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Hy 
uf 
tion H 
+ , * Total construction ‘g 
(Tes New residential buildings aoe ———— (including altera- ad 
" 6 tions and repairs) i 
Families pro- a 
City and State Estimated cost pia ai Estimated cost Estimated cost q 
ings 
i No- | De- 
a Novem- Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- Decem- Novem- Decem- a 
= ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 ao moe ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 i$ 
1 ne 
New Jersey—Contd. 3 
608 ie nupsese $28,000 | $52, 500 6 11 $12,840 | $612,193 | $51,190 | $667, 603 a 
705 Jersey City. _...-- 25, 000 34, 000 3 8| 193,815 57,745 | 244,915 141, 213 4 
638 Kearny....---.--- 87, 000 0| 2 0 37, 950 1,645 | 128, 485 3, 145 : 
ahs Montelair......--- 43, 000 28, 500 4 2 1 2, 600 , 603 39, 150 
700 Newark........... 107,120 | 209,500] 13 43 | 2,191,735 | 430,115 | 2,978, 184 730, 339 ig 
S New Brunswick -- = 000 207, 000 6 66 » 800 = 700 - 975 241, 72 ; 
a )—)6lCl RR TT 54 1 ’ iq 
600 Pit cncc acs 343, 500 5, 500 3 2 37, 700 44,000 { 407, 989 77, 493 
Paterson... -.------ 66,550} 116,500] 18 32 44, 182 73,890 | 169, 637 229, 513 3 
: Perth Amboy. .--- 12, 500 7, 800 2 2 94, 123 19,450 | 134, 048 32, 225 ¥ 
O06 Pl an ccudh 36, 186 9, 000 6 1 5, 1, 300 65, 33, 733 
Ni Trenton...---.--.- 14, 500 4, 000 3 1 65, 728 3,015 | 121, 786 28, 950 : 
Union City. .-_--- 6, 500 0 2 0 0 0 100 3, 770 u 
al West New York _- 9, 550 0 2 0 10, 900 900 59, 965 3, 010 " 
“ New York: % 
wit a 118,000} 129,500} 14 11 12, 607 4,050 | 235, $50 190, 390 4 
ER 23, 700 13, 300 6 2| 183, 560 81,993 | 214, 240 104, 538 a 
450 Binghamton.....-| 27, 700 19, 000 8 6 41, 598 38,400 | 104, 882 98, 105 4 
10 eae 448,000 | 341,500] 129 97 | 766,710 | 823,341 | 1,357,805 | 1, 201, 516 is 
a ee = GN 31, 100 4, 800 5 1 4,555 | 262, 945 43, 972 296, 430 3 
180 Jamestown... 35,000} 12,600} 8 4| 104,700 5,550 | 149, 155 32, 195 y 
M2 RE 9, 200 18, 000 4 4 5, 850 4, 650 28, 080 198, 710 a 
BON Mount Vernon.--. 35, 000 106, 000 1 s 39, 200 157, 570 92, 250 310, 670 q 
we Newburgh. -_--.-.- 6, 000 11, 500 1 2 62, 850 72, 350 81, 050 86, 850 4 
4 New Rochelle... 156,400 | 245,000} 11 11 64,393 | 165,089 | 259, 748 418, 089 q 
- New Yor y: Bi 
41 Bronx ?!___._._- 924,500 | 939,600} 200 184 | 5,656,770 | 2, 423, 262 | 6,901,080 | 3, 597, 062 b4 
106 Brooklyn!__..| 977, 100 | 1,940,000} 197| 367 | 7,056,745 | 1,011,415 | 8, 862,685 | 3, 744, 520 % 
N00 Manhattan !__| 9, 125,000 | 2,425,000 | 765 | 191 /|11, 323,965 | 7,826, 300 {28, 203,825 | 12, 024, 783 4 
a Queens!______- 2, 409, 050 | 2,218,775 | 601 | 442 | 1,688,949 | 1,050, 856 | 4,416,004 | 3, 609, 384 % 
100 Richmond!_..| 196,300 | 218,425 | 38 31| 107,030 | 157,640| 363,114 413, 717 a 
nh Niagara Falls _.._. 47, 800 0} 12 0| 163,606 | 145,300] 256,629 167, 028 | 
ie Poughkeepsie. . - - - 11, 500 24, 000 2 2 59, 150 41, 500 72, 900 123, 000 h 
‘ a RE 399,200| 90,800} 18 19 | 182,250 | 286,325| 698,805} 423,605 ; 
oad Schenectady - . _... 72, 500 61,000} 15 10 62, 800 80,100 | 171, 525 265, 200 a 
3 Syracuse RT 334,300 | 242,000] 67 28 | 100,645 | 776,850| 777,835] 1,133,800 i 
0 Ta ceisenrs inci 38, 500 29, 000 7 4 60, 050 59,200 | 135,749 101, 950 : 
0 Se 80,000} 63,000} 12] 10] 88,300] 157,850] 272,100} 254,050 5 
. Watertown. -_.... 3, 500 0 1 0 75,745 | 425,900} 105, 757 427, 153 4 
White Plains... _-- 104, 000 67,500} 11 6| 188,200] 165,100| 325,37 235, 900 a 
it ‘ Yonkers es ionic 628,500 | 771,000] 80 16} 509,888 | 549,010 | 1,371,063 | 1,341, 535 a 
. e Vania: ; 
0 Allentown --.....- 95, 500 13,000} 17 2} 117,900 8,650 | 234, 699 34, 800 
- Altoona..........- 47, 400 0 10 0 14, 973 2, 795 74, 847 12, 451 
lb Bethlehem. -._._. 3, 500 7, 000 1 2 11, 410 500 17, 205 22, 175 
0 cue 5, 000 0 1 0 2, 750 400 10, 950 1, 150 
“1 Rentom............- 8, 600 0 1 0 6,800 | 403, 650 21, 077 412, 850 
“ a 145, 750 94,950} 58 2B 40,150 | 215,775 | 207,085 375, 425 
a“ Hazleton... ......-- 0 0 0 0 2, 687 0 9, 463 0 
uM Johnstown... ___... 15, 300 0 2 0 36, 510 2, 300 82, 935 4, 750 
Lancaster... ......- 30, 000 0 6 0 3,575 | 381, 450 67, 825 385, 300 
McKeesport - -_... 77, 800 23,800} 10 5 6, 195 1, 648 94, 750 32, 766 
New Castle__....- 24, 300 12, 400 5 2| ° 4,855 1, 605 32, 595 18, 480 
Philadelphia ae $8, 300 284, 000 123 4 660" 250 4, 004 210 7,967 $15 5, 740, 408 
eee 5 22 24 | 6, , 967, 
Pittsburgh... _... 569,000 | 653,500} 103 | 130 | 1,908,657 | 3,038,730 | 2,755,452 | 5, 631, 826 
"i Scranton.......... 21, 550 13, 950 5 4| 140, 425 3,600 | 176,225 48, 700 
- Wilkes-Barre... __. 14, 800 14, 000 2 3 84, 375 10,230 | 107, 046 25, 298 
) Wilkinsburg... __- 36, 000 35, 000 6 il 3, 150 4, 185 73, 160 108, 772 
3 Williamsport..: __ . 80, 675 11,000} 19 3 15, 427 2,178 | 137, 256 15, 943 
" Ginsu. ~~~. 12, 500 7, 000 3 2 21, 100 7, 000 45, 798. .22, 037 
5 : 
ne ono 19, 797, 131 |13, 323, 200 |2, 848 | 2, 103 /41, 030, 500 |26, 490, 265 |74, 259, 704 | 48, 053, 200 
; Per dent of change..-.|...-....... aT... sg | seni at ey | Rae —35.3 
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otal construction 


New nonresidential | "ie altera- 


New residential buildings 















































buildings tions and repair 
aaa ccs eli REAR ea oo OE. Ci Ee aL Oe A SAME eI 
Families pro- 
City and State Estimated cost vee ee | Estimated cost | Estimated cos: 
ings 
| 
Be : i | a 
| No- | De- 
Novem- | Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- | Decem- Novem- Decen 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 19. 
1929 | 1929 | 
ee | PORE , oe 
Illinois: 
ON ne ae | $10,000 | $13, 675 4 4 $175 | $10,300} $17, 575 $27, 075 
pS eae, , 935 9, 400 8 2 210, 754 1, 586 18, 939 
Belleville. ___.-..- | 50, 000 14, 500 11 4 87, 375 2, 385 137, 375 17, 755 
Bloomington__-_-__- 82, 000 63, 000 G 11 5, 300 0 87, 64, 000 
aS 4, 184, 800 | 3,169,300 | 555 731 |12, 291, 250 | 1, 987,900 |16, 760,680 | 5, 509, S25 
3) Sy aae Sieaere 154, 200 62, 000 21 9 7, 710 104, 695 167, 075 191, 695 
Ea 12, 600 15, 000 3 5 000 0 84, 100 18, 500 
eet... 25, 800 0 5 0 513, 610 560 559, 210 3, 760 
East St. Louis -__- 64, 700 27, 200 19 9 17, 475 370, 050 85, 061 401, 1N5 
RS ak Seen cn 16, 450 20, 700 3 4 25, 950 26, 650 58, 320 61, 539 
Evanston. -__.....- 91, 000 110, 000 8 2 39, 000 251, 500 167, 500 400, 500 
SRS 19, 000 34, 000 3 4 464, 000 60, 000 508, 700 130, 900 
| aa 51, 500 187, 000 gy 30 576, 945 5, 950 644, 239 198, 741 
To eeee >. 74, 500 168, 500 5 3 8, 550 38, 000 92, 775 213, 400 
. 2S 368, 960 52, 300 32 7 20, 060 125, 550 415, 275 237, 400 
{StS aaa 25, 800 0 4 0 46, 300 2, 500 88, 725 2, 500 
Rockford____....-- 142, 500 83, 500 42 19 45, 500 25, 800 235, 910 132, 200 
Rock Island__.---- 94, 300 24, 500 39 7 120, 629 550 326, 418 63, 613 
wae 5 RES 58, 800 12, 500 15 3 146, 485 9, 635 221, 176 27, 412 
ana: 
East Chicago- ---.- 47, 675 12, 500 6 3 22, 550 662, 407 107, 475 674, 907 
/ 2 15, 100 12, 300 4 3 3, 515 1, 900 34, 121 29, 789 
Evansville. __..._- 28, 400 23,700} 11 7| 221,360 15,300 | 265, 885 45, 650 
Fort Wayne. ----- 173, 020 79, 900 35 17 466, 488 | 1, 195, 938 675, 388 | 1,322,913 
SET SES 83, 500 24, 000 14 7 56, 425 5, 850 159, 600 33, 750 
Hammond__-.-..... 72, 000 46, 500 15 16 185, 300 | 1, 008, 900 , 300 | = 1, 058, 100 
Indianapolis __..__ 242, 300 150, 995 66 42 140, 664 339, 875 501, 544 540, S83 
Kokomo. ........- L 0 6, 050 0 2 144, 215 5, 010 147, 520 17, 008 
Dela 28, 000 0 4 0 82, 000 6, 150 117, 000 6, 375 
Muncie. ___......- 11, 621 33, 295 4 10 20, 340 8, 682 51, 962 169, 264 
Richmond... _...- % 30, 000 5 ‘ 21, 546 30, 325 % 690 77, 505 
South Bend_-_----- 61, 250 | (3) 15 83, 025 147, 850 
an Terre Haute-_--.-. 18, 500 38, 400 3 2 2, 060 900 22, 876 15, 270 
c ~ 
wee Sree 14, 000 5, 500 5 2 32, 500 800 64, 736 13, 150 
| SE 1, 973, 188 | 1,082,133 | 445 235 | 1, 639,836 | 1,040,327 | 4,880,017 | 2, 398, 630 
Era a 238, 126 119, 580 63 30 226, 309 22, 156 511, 570 238, 676 
Grand Rapids.___| 123, 100 61, 800 26 18 82, 070 31, 760 705 116, 625 
de, 27, 000 5, 500 6 2 16, 675 3, 200 43, 675 14, 000 
H d Park___. 0 165, 000 0 42 49, 090 10, 300 64, 145 179, 800 
Jagmee. -......... 80, 500 18, 900 20 3 1038, 762 11, 065 189, 102 131, 530 
| eae 23, 700 34, 000 7 6 94, 115 22, 970 137, 506 69, 361 
Lansing__......... 97, 900 40, 768 21 ll 921, 118 144, 270 | 1,033, 848 202, 70:3 
Muskegon __....-.. 42, 950 19, 900 13 5 141, 770 632, 850 196, 005 656, 542 
Pouties........... 51, 700 38, 650 20 14 63, 931 424, 930 124, 786 467, 030 
Port Huron. .._... 3, 000 oe 1 0 132, 000 0 135, 550 1, 100 
were A 92, 480 26, 700 8 9 157, 811 167, 635 277, 214, 95) 
i eit ame 227, 400 108, 300 39 24 | 2,909, 569 | 2,355,466 | 3,155,864 | 2, 492, 81 
Ashtabula___..... 13, 000 0 2 0 2, 285 28, 360 19, 185 82, 282 
Cincinnati... ...... 617, 600 247, 850 8&3 34 310, 510 | 1, 167, 260 | 1, 105,430 | 1, 464, 44! 
Cleveland_........ 575, 000 311,000 | 119 56 975, 800 113, 850 | 1, 805, 300 931, 600) 
Columbus... ..... 237, 900 87, 800 37 15 282, 150 95, 700 562, 700 211, 800) 
PEN 56, 100 34, 000 17 11 95, 917 202, 334 210, 517 262, 933% 
East Cleveland...| 192,000 0 15 0 15, 300 100 216, 335 
Hamilton.-........ 50, 550 44, 600 15 5 3, 475 850 57, 360 72, 325 
Lakewood ___..... 61, 600 24, 500 7 6 437, 770 9, 540 505, 805 37, 340 
at iecctamen ae 0 7, 000 0 1 2, 055 4, 500 9, 250 31, 200 
st RE AEE 16, 050 17, 400 5 6 3, 564 1, 805 25, 364 19, 205 
Mansfield._....... ° 900 i: 12 0 0 25, 950 108, 650 52, 90) 
«Marion. _.:....... 000 0 1 0 .. 22, 056 5, 838 25, 265 3 
Newark_._........ 14, 000 20, 100 5 6 11, 510 1, 170 28, 485 22, 170 
Portsmouth....... 7, 500 5, 500 2 2 9, 125 2, 200 17, 325 
2 Not reported. 
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. P : Total construction 
New residential buildings New nonresidential (including altera- 


buildings tions and repairs) 








Families pro- 
















































































City and State Estimated cost wee Estimated cost Estimated cost 
ings 
No- | De- 
Novem- Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- Decem- Novem- Decem- 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber ,1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 
| 1929 | 1929 
Ohio—Continued. | | 
Springfield... _.-- $12, 400 $10, 000 7 4 $12, 625 $350 $36, 830 $20, 400 
Steubenville __---- 40, 700 5, 500 1l 1 2, 550 0 44, 900 8, 650 
TOME st c=-~-. 92, 950 47, 200 25 15 377, 190 70, 510 520, 120 207, 493 
Werrelccu.2...... 39, 400 31, 500 13 10 56, 725 | 9, 450 98, 415 42, 925 
Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac..-.-- 27, 000 0 3 0 5, 120 | 0 33, 270 730 
Green Bay-....---- 48, 100 0 18 0 27, 000 | 360 90, 080 23, 400 
Kenosmis.. <<... 118, 985 63, 500 22 3 110, 162 8, 845 268, 713 80, 670 
Milwaukee__....-- 623, 000 352, 600 159 93 | 1, 819, 735 | 6,877, 243 | 2,918, 207 7, 331, 160 
Oshkosh. .......-.. 28, 200 2, 000 | 9 1 9, 185 650 | 41, 819 250 
Sheboygan.....--- 58, 000 0}. 0! 4, 360 1, 214 69, 970 9, 169 
Supert........... 122, 800 16,000 | 27 4 2, 080 8, 850 287, 670 25, 550 
TORS iis idionns! 12, 615, 260 | 7, 494, 496 (2, 261 | 1,645 27, 701,995 (20, 309, 506 (44, 187,096 | 29, 818, 741 
Per cent of pyar SET Ee —40.6 |.....- MDS Bit cs ie yas a a 3 CR: —32.5 
| fF 
West North Central States 
owa: 
Burli a $2, 400 $15, 000 1 5 $15, 650 $1, 725 $18, 150 | $17, 605 
Cedar ids__... 28, 800 12, 300 7 3 20, 665 8, 72, 323 | 26, 664 
Council B Soe 10, 000 0 3 0 5, 500 13, 000 24, 800 14, 000 
Davenport_....... 49, 400 53, 000 12 11 29, 160 111, 950 89, 875 175, 683 
Des Moines. _.._-- 51, 000 33, 850 12 7 131, 582 14, 560 253, 947 82, 610 
Dubuque. ......-. 3, 000 2, 950 1 1 1, 255 1, 750 15, 431 9, 753 
Ott i... 0 3, 500 0 1 0 37, 215 5, 000 40, 715 
Sioux City........ 41, 700 30, 500 14 7 147, 895 16, 325 190, 895 7,975 
K Waterloo._.....__. 26, 000 13, 600 8 6 7,075 4, 325 44, 225 17, 925 
ansas: 
Kansas City.._._. 43, 100 32, 950 16 16 117, 865 2, 650 167, 465 41, 425 
DOE iii ciccnwcnaine 21, 700 3, 100 6 2 23, 114 89, 090 49, 989 104, 825 
Wren sk 172, 350 162, 500 64 43 50, 543 73, 855 i : 
Minnesota: 
Ds sin on 000 18, 500 7 4 6, 795 950 96, 382 47, 850 
Minneapolis ___._. 481, 235 187, 925 116 52 320, 760 27,510 | 1, 298, 215 349, 640 
St. Pe 233, 99, 840 41 15 484, 458 210, 060 787, 205 372, 069 
Missouri: 
| 12, 000 5, 400 6 3 3, 000 54, 100 17, 000 62, 200 
Springfield... __._. 72, 100 30, 600 21 14 27, 335 11, 350 112, 110 126, 900 
St. J Bee 13, 900 3, 800 7 2 8, 520 0 30, 607 8, 862 
St. Louis........_. 420, 500 151,700 | 119 33 457, 483 836, 795 | 1,432,749 | 1,351, 053 
Nebraska: 
Fe, Oe 42, 200 18, 000 17 5 59, 420 27, 520 109, 570 45, 520 
ke a 84, 850 64, 600 40 20 27, 915 405, 900 341, 115 482, 750 
South Dakota: 
joux Falls........ 34, 000 3, 500 10 1 54, 950 108, 500 91, 450 152, 750 
py BOAR RE 1, 871, 875 947,115 | 528 251 | 2,000,940 , 2,058, 124 | 5, 502,502 | 3, 829, 407 
Per cent of a: IE: —49. 4 |...... 2S ees tS | SE | —30. 4 
South Ailantic States 
D : Wilmington... $101, 500 $60, 500 2 11 $40, 825 $12,050 | $192,004 $165, 885 
Washington. 623, 300 | 1,494,400 | 61 26 | 260,305 | 685,900 | 1,245,189 | 2,706,973 
‘Ta le.......| 79,900 46,025 | 37 14 42, 745 51,128 | 165, 850 139, 273 
a neidatihnond 35, 000 60, 650 8 ll 255, 000 111, 145 378, 617 247, 162 
a 23, 400 14, 300 4 3 12, 300 27, 000 56, 100 54, 700 
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- ‘ : Total construct; 
New residential buildings New = (including alte = 
tions and repair:) 
—— oo 
vided for in : 
City and State Estimated cost new dwell- Estimated cost Estimated cost 
ings 
No- | De- 
Novem- | Decem- | vem-}| cem- | Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1y29 
1929 | 1929 
Georgia 
oe $88, 273 $86, 350 37 49 | $119,375 | $116,686 | $258, 548 $261, 316 
Columbus. --_----- 43, 625 2, 600 42 6 34, 285 330 81, 850 20, 195 
Nn 1, 705 10, 000 4 2 14, 900 13, 000 67, 786 50, 440 
M —— “SEE 34, 900 23, 500 10 5 5, 000 3, 350 41, 492 27, 995 
Baltimore_____.__- 939,000 | 766,000 | 200 66 | 572,900 | 1,490, 200 | 2,694,000 | 2, 734, 490 
Cumberland. ._-._. 10, 300 8, 000 3 1 3, 518 2, 637 15, 693 12, 187 
24, 400 74, 000 5 5 2, 510 6,7 27, 060 82, 250 
North Carolina 
SCG 17, 150 91, 400 | 2 1 8, 830 1, 245 37, 490 100, 790 
Charlotte_......_. 130, 108 77, 450 36 19 16, 560 2, 375 208, 173 93, 992 
ae 500 44,150 10 22 33, 462 219, 500 - 65, 212 266, 200 
Greensboro. __-_.-- 60, 019 4, 000 1l 1 587, 217 965 656, 791 15, 987 
Winston-Salem. _-_ 000 14, 200 9 6 10, 645 6, 765 50, 695 43, 504 
South Caro : 
a: ll 000 2, 400 5 2 6, 850 0 49, 920 6, 900 
+: Qolumbia........- 51, 100 10, 500 15 5 3, 600 107, 825 70, 960 121, 525 
t _ Greenville. __..... 69, 0 14 0 63, 400 31, 080 137, 960 57, 685 
ppachibars Seon 32, 130 2, 600 6 3 2, 125 160, 540 37, 915 172, 509 
ewport News.-.-.- 9, 800 6, 500 | 3 2 2, 174 ——- 2,048 21, 485 34, 152 
ae 16, 200 35, 900 5 8 169, 355 34, 175 196, 600 82, 455 
a. 18, 300 1, 250 6 1 6, 250 50 29, 745 1, 450 
Portsmouth_._.._- 2, 000 3, 650 2 2 750 200 9, 915 16, 633 
Richmond. .__.... 66, 900 200, 790 12 22 127, 243 112, 995 287, 069 415, 229 
wean tees i ars i 21, 607 48, 990 6 5 46, 860 15, 080 75, 140 65, 530 
Clarksburg... ._-- 4, 400 2, 500 3 1 15, 340 200| 22,675 15, 540 
tington__....- 9, 000 0 3 0 156, 330 3, 000 165, 330 5, 560 
Wheeling - -....... 27, 300 8, 500 7 2 18, 650 1, 590 353, 488 54, #51 
i. 2 eee +2, 602, 467 | 3, 201, 105 | 589 301 | 2, 639, 394 | 3,219, 899 | 7, 700,752 | 8, 073, 309 
i Per cent of change.._-- eronsan iivnse re had FUR. 0 boss 500. +4.8 
if South Central States 
ip 
i} 
‘| Alabama: 
i f Mobile...........- $19, 800 $35, 450 5 10 $9, 900 $21, 000 $54, 800 $71, 518 
# . oon para Dahl 47, 900 12, 500 39 12 31, 700 9, 845 123, 090 44, 436 
it r : 
| Little Rock _.....- (?) 99,580 | (®) 29 (®) 325, 235 (t] 456, 799 
Lexington._....... 46, 450 5,500} 4 4 6,250| 46,765| 70,685 83, 425 
FF Paducah .........- 11, 300 1, 250 5 1 5, 450 0 16, 750 1, 250 
| New Griess....... 7900] guers) zi) 1s| imgie| sigza) arama] om 
HY iVeport.......-. x | 16 77, 73, 10k 
Oklahoma: , 
t Muskogee.._...... 3, 300 0 2 0 690 9, 250 6, 080 9, 635 
i! Oklahoma City. _- 527, 500 436,500 | 165 127 632, 175 329, 435 | 1, 224,325 | 1,817, 110 
By Okammulgee.._...... 0 0 0 0 125 0 375 
Re ri 101, 625 25, 680 5 86, 880 56, 700 207, 486 89, 180 
4 Memphis. ........ 230, 100 179, 660 69 58 39, 390 163, 116 343, 491 583, 658 
Nashville... ....... 42, 900 41, 150 19 21 30, 900 26, 104, 472 122, 772 
poe 36,125 | 47, 675 23| 38,788) 924,900| 85,788) 979, 534 
Beaumont. ...... 40, 080 34, 445 18 16 122, 665 31, 355 186, 701 79, 518 
“sonia A eapigae 112, 440 100, 150 32 36 313, 240 229,410 | . 626, 042 513, 419 
Fort Worth ....... 135, 100 207, 600 48 33 736, 515 63, 768 914, 835 326, 218 
Antonio. ..... 304, 245 193,985 | 203 112 77, 620 | 2,758, 865 565,150 | 3, 119, 250 
2 Not reported. BR 
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N TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929—Continued 


South Central States—Continued 








mn | 


| New nouresidential Total construction 


(including  altera- 















































New residential buildings - 
| buildings tions and repairs) 
Families pro- 
vided for in San : 
City and State Estimated cost new dwell- Estimated cost Estimated cost 
ings 
No- | De- 
, Novem- | Decem- | vem-| cem- | Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, | ber, | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 
1929 | 1929 
6 Texas—Continued. | 

. WE cu chevensen~ $48, 533 $47, 707 7 li $38, 037 $28, 200 $93, 004 $84, 247 

Wichita Falls-__.- 1, 350 200 4 1| 29,930 0 48, 652 8, 105 

' Coie 1, 910, 734 | 1,460,267 | 721 | 501 | 2,399,262 | 5, 235,419 | 5,031,384'| 8, 618, 203 

0 Per cent of change.....|......----- ESO dccmmen —30. 5 ‘etna: EPC badass nan s | +71.3 

0 

' Mountain and Pactfic States 

7 Arizona: 

4 PRE. ocnscone $123, 415 $76, 880 49 37 $24,715 | $287,650 | $155, 730 $484, 200 
RC ioneeewsn a 32, 600 35, 550 17 13 41, 590 200, 275 80, 150 242, 560 

) California: 

Alameda......-.-.-- 33, 900 12, 000 8 3 2, 317 22, 914 48, 579 47, 289 
Berkeley......---.- 179, 550 137, 500 63 49 34, 600 14, 355 280, 689 | ~- 168, 818 
po 65, 950 37, 950 18 ll 16, 281 9, 079 121, 135 113, 574 

) Long Beach..-...- 423, 050 563, 700 127 203 565, 985 501, 975 | 1, 045, 205 1, 093, 880 

) Pasadena -....-.-.- 101, 825 158, 350 19 20 63, 626 220, 251 281, 330 
Sacramento. .....- 317, 900 71, 900 65 18 20, 895 13, 900 381, 240 115, 219 

) San Diego-.....-.--- 224, 050 208, 545 57 47 498, 335 527, 910 794, 629 768, 575 

San Francisco-.-.--- 1, 459, 500 424,900 | 285 84 772, 925 724, 035 | 2, 469, 017 1, 501, 736 

) Se Pee a 66 4c0cs 60, 700 47, 950 16 15 52, 400 14, 910 126, 710 77, 730 

) Steektetin..6....-- 5, 450 200 10 6 11,175 895 37, 335 52, 877 
VE icinpscimense- 4, 780 9, 000 3 2 30, 433 15, 375 45, 442 26, 636 

) Colorado: 

) Colorado Springs... 5, 000 12, 100 1 4 8, 800 14, 475 50, 465 30, 910 
TREE 2 wicgaceace 178, 000 326, 200 48 92 252, 300 165, 100 547, 150 589, 450 
PUiiadiincks< 17, 700 000 7 1 200, 852 13, 165 238, 988 28, 749 

Montana: 
ROB, cdasncona~ 0 0 0 0 36, 800 7, 366 46, 349 7, 566 
Great Falls.......- 53, 200 5, 075 15 4 27, 651 91, 932 96, 266 133, 507 
Oregon: 
ortland........-- 369, 500 243, 550 154 69 286, 120 114, 020 895, 695 508, 400 
a ee 12, 000 2, 000 5 1 74, 650 3,000; 142,350 7, 000 
w Salt Lake City..-- 119, 300 113, 700 34 27 57, 105 124, 145 205, 675 376, 738 
nm: 
Aa ee 6, 300 15, 600 6 7 11, 500 3, 275 25, 030 24, 645 
Everett..........- 8, 750 7, 500 6 22, 495 37, 460 605 54, 355 
$038.2... pei 507, 700 188 157 506, 135 714, 615 | 1,245,150 | 1,373,175 
ionaee EAE SSN 67, 350 21, 700 23 30, 140 80, 486 23, 981 
GAA 58, 000 000 19 67 328, 305 28, 240 427, 285 238, 615 
nile adicanacwidbaciaies 4, 537, 290 | 3, 254, 550 /1, 243 947 | 3,978, 130 | 3, 781, 882 | 9, 897,723 | 8, 561, 515 
Per cent of change...../.....-..... —28. 3 |.....- OB hidsccsnesen 6 Fi cbiedeen - 
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Hours and Earnings in Foundries and Machine Shops, 1929 


|e 1929 the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depa:t- 
ment of Labor made a comprehensive study of hours of labor and 
earnings of wage earners in 399 representative iron foundries and in 
508 machine hove in 28 States. The survey covered 131,882 wave 
earners, of whom 40,391 were employed in foundries and 91,491 in 
machine shops. Summaries of the results of this study, consisting of 
average full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
average full-time earnings per week, are given in this article. Detuils 
of the 1929 study will be available later in bulletin form. 

The wage data here given were taken directly from the pay rolls, 
clock cards, and other records of the companies by agents of the bure:u 
except in the case of a very few companies which made transcripts of 
their records for the bureau. In most instances the data are for rep- 
resentative pay —— in June, July, or August and are, therefore, 
representative of conditions in these months. 

Table 1 shows average hours and earnings for all wage earners 
covered in foundries and in machine shops in 1923, 1925, 1927, and 
1929 and index numbers of these averages, with the 1923 average is 
the base or 100 per cent. 

Average full-time hours in foundries have decreased rather steadily 
since 1923, falling from 52.4 per week in that year to 51 hours per 
week in 1929. Thus, from 1923 to 1929 the decrease amounted to 
1.4 hours per week or 2.7 per cent; between 1927 and 1929 the decrease 
was 0.1 hour per week or a little less than 0.2 percent. In the machine 
shops the average full-time hours eeshaned from 50.8 per week in 
1923 to 50.1 in 1927, but increased again to 50.3 hours per week in1 92°. 

Average earnings per hour in foundries increased from 55.8 cents in 
1923 to 61 cents in 1925, and to 62.4 cents in 1927; no change took 
place between 1927 and 1929. Thus, between 1923 and 1929 the in- 
crease was 11.8 percent. Inmachine shops earnings per hourincreased 
from 55.9 cents in 1923 to 60.2 cents in 1925, to 62.5 cents in 1927, 
and to 63.8 cents in 1929. The increase between 1923 and 1929 
amounted to 14.1 per cent, and between 1927 and 1929 to 2 per cen. 

Full-time earnings per week in foundries increased from $29.21 
in 1923 to $31.89 in 1927, but decreased to $31.82 in 1929. Earninys 
per week did not increase or decrease in the same proportion as averaye 
earnings per hour because of the change from year to year in averave 
full-time hours per week. 
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TABLE 1-—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, FOR 
ALL EMPLOYEES, 1923, 1925, 1927, AND 1929 



































[1923 = 100] 
Index numbers of— 
Num- ° P 
ber of | Number | AVFage | 4 verage | Average | l 
Y full-time : full-time - : 
ear eStab- of em- hours earnings ings Average A vers | Average 
lish- | ployees Si. | per hour | C@Fnings | full-time | “VeT@8e | full-time 
. . k or week rnings | - 
ments per wee per | hours | & h BS | earnings 
| per week | ee | per week 
= BAIR eS a eR ome | 

Foundries: 
OMS ee rok ce ence 351 32, 166 52. 4 $0. 558 $29. 24 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
WR acck eh vdsaoun 413 | 40, 393 51.5 610 3142; 983] 109.3, 107. 5 
1088 sk et 417 38, 943 51.1 . 624 31. 89 | 97. 5 | 111.8 | 109. 1 
1929 —" i a a Se i cs 399 40, 391 51.0 . 624 31. 82 | 97.3 | 111.8 | 108. 8 

Machine shops: 
10M ai Nebsbews: 429 58, 914 50. 8 . 559 28. 40 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
57 Siva: Re ae 511 86, 274 50. 4 . 602 30. 34 99. 2 107.7 106. 8 
1907 228 sack ken 526 | 86,779 50. 1 625 31.31; 986] 11L8 110. 2 
1929 Baste gcd 508 91, 491 50. 3 . 638 32. 09 | 99. 0 | 114.1 113.0 





In Table 2 data for all of the wage earners included in each occupa- 
tion in each industry in 1929 are presented in comparison with similar 
figures for 1927. The averages in Table 2 are given separately for 
males and for females in each of the principal occupations in foundries 
and in machine shops for 1927 and 1929, for all males and for all 
females in all occupations in each industry, and also for both sexes 
combined—that is, for each industry as a whole. 

As the table shows, full-time hours per week of males in foundries 
in 1929 ranged from 49.6 for hand molders, bench, to 52.2 for crane 
operators. Those of females ranged from 49.1 for core makers to 51.6 
for laborers. Average earnings per hour of males in 1929 ranged from 
49.0 cents for laborers to 83.3 cents for pattern makers, and those of 
females from 38.6 cents for laborers to 46.9 for core makers. Average 
full-time earnings per week of males in 1929 ranged from $25.53 for 
laborers to $41.73 for pattern makers, and those of females from $19.92 
for laborers to $23.03 for core makers. 

In machine shops the full-time hours of males in 1929 ranged from 
49.4 for sheet-metal machine operators to 51.1 for boring-mill opera- 
tors while those of females ranged from 47.6 for milling-machine 
operators to 51.0 for laborers. Average hourly earnings of males 
ranged from 46.9 cents for laborers to 88.8 cents for hammersmiths, 
while those of females ranged from 34.3 cents for grinding-machine 
operators to 50.4 cents for milling-machine operators. Full-time 
weekly earnings of males ranged from $23.68 for laborers to $44.67 
for hammersmiths, while those of females ranged from $17.36 for 
grinding-machine operators to $23.99 for milling-machine operators. 
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TaBLe 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE Shi) ps 
1927 AND 1928, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX . 
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Ps. TaBLE 2—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, % 
1927 AND 1929, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued : 
Machine shops—Continued q 
er. : Aver- . | Aver- "% 
full. — sec nee full- — eo full- ui 
ne : ro ime e i@ 
kly Occupation Sex Year = employ-| hours 5 ath weekly “ 
: ments | °° | week | Hour | ‘ngs 4 
7. 44 a Fi, cindnixtionedanet Male....-- 1929 52 226 WD. 3 . 888 | $44. 67 ‘ 
7. 65 Helpers, not otherwise specified *- --..---- cei‘ MA 1929 322 | 3,443 50. 2 .514 25. 80 i 
Female_..-| 1929 1 (1) (1) (4) (’) f 
8. (8 DE EEE Dee Roe ae ea! Male.-..-..- 1927 459 | 8, 342 50. 4 . 456 22. 98 : 
ry ee EES 1929 452 | 8, 506 50. 5 - 469 23. 68 2 
:. Tf } Female. 3 1929 3 9 51.0 . 370 18. 87 a 
. 03 Lathe operators, engine__.--...-...------- pias 1927 414 | 5,964 50. 2 . 695 34. 89 qf 
) 25 tf ae 1929 421 5, 640 %.2; 77 36. 07 ad 
. 38 Female___.| 1927 2 7 48.4 . 385 18. 63 a 
. 12 Lathe operators, turret ._......-.-.------. Male-__--- 1927 343 | 3, 167 50.0 . 675 33. 75 
. 33 — 1929 359 | 3,855 50. 5 . 700 35. 35 
ik Female_- 1927 8 46 50.0 . 549 27.45 Ei 
. 53 a RS. 1929 3 13 48.9 . 432 21. 12 a 
92 RN se is 2 semen ean Male....-- 1927 395 | 3,794 49.5 728 36. 04 ‘e 
84 bt ee 1929 379 3, 036 49.8 Re 36. 80 ft: 
S$ Machinists’ and tool makers’ helpers -- ---'--.do_..---- 1997 269 | #1,671 50. 1 . 510 25. 55 : 
4? 5S MR ono 1929 229 1, 50.3 . 504 25. 35 5 
4) Milling-machine operators_..------------- --- ee 1927 343 | 2;872 49.7 - 685 34. 04 a: 
5 ar Ee 1929 358 | 3,440 50. 2 . 697 34. 99 : 
99 Female_...| 1927 3 17 48.8 . 489 23. 86 res 
78 Sa | ae 1929 5 15 47.6 . 504 23. 99 a 
és Packers and craters.............---------- | Male..__.- 1927 288 | 1,793| 50.1] .537| 26.90 4 
7 Re" ESS GP 239 1, 455 50. 0 . 547 27. 35 e 
73 Female.__| 1927 7 44 49.5 . 389 19, 26 “H 
G4 | eee a 15 50 49.0 . 371 18. 18 3 
A STEEL OEE ED IR 3 1927 235 | 1,228 49. 6 . 841 41.71 * 
i: Ss ae 1929 288 | 1,652 49.9 . 846 42, 22 if 
72 ee ck ak aera ae 339 | 1,818 50. 5 . 742 37. 47 a 
a4 bs send 1929 344| 1,963| 507] .754| 3823 4 
4) Pale ens wees... .. .-. 2... 25.) in ge 1927 109 580 49.4 . 699 34. 53 a 
23 er “sae Se 115 587 50. 1 . 674 33. 77 A 
s! Female.__| 1927 3 6| 49.0] .450] 2205 4 
; a EE 1 (4) (1) () () : 
44 Screw-machine operators -..-.....-.------ Male.._-... 1927 213 | 1,520 49.8 . 664 33. 07 et 
se .do......| 1929 225 | 1,899| 50.8| .707| 35.92 : 
14 Female_.__| 1927 3 0 48.7 - 435 21.18 : 
1 er SRS TE 3 19| 49.5 | .436| 21.58 & 
Sheet-metal machine operators. __-.....-.| Male__---- 1927 137 867 50. 2 . 608 30. 27 a 
4 SOE aca 1929 149 1, 136 49.4 . 630 3L. 12 A 
‘2 Female.__} 1927 12 167 48.7 . 420 20. 45 a 
acs wwe 1929 9 63} 48.9! .440| 2152 i 
. WN oe fale... _- 1927 354| 2,863| 49.7| .75€| 37.57 4 
— ee 350 | 2,850 50. 0 . 780 39. 00 i 
Other precision machine operators. .----- eet Se 316 | 2,001 50. 5 . 659 33. 28 i. 
..d0......| 192 301 1, 813 51.0 - 655 33. 41 % 
; Female.__| 1927 8 122 49.3 . 330 16. 27 : 
; bie Sn 1929 10, 210| 488] .427| 2084 3 
? Other skilled employees. ..........------- Male._.._- 1927 468 | 11,113} 50.1) .650| © 32.57 bt 
4 cee oc See 470 | 10, 786 50.3 . 686 34. 51 Bs 
Female___| 1927 27 317 47.7 . 401 19. 13 + 
ii | ee 25 407 50. 0 . 375 18.75 z 
Other employees... ...................-.. Male._..-- 1927 487 | 9,352 50. 3 526 26. 46 .) 
fe pina 1929 467 | 8,108; 50.3/ .488| 24.55 § 
Female___| 1927 20 133 49.3 . 309 15. 23 ‘ae 
j g ee wna 1929 18 298 49.0 . 345 16. 91 : 
} re 
: All occupations. .».............-.--- Male.-__..- 1927 526 | 85, 300 50. 1 - 629 31. 51 a 
i cou ee 508 | 89, 935 50. 3 . 641 32. 24 | 
Female__.}| 1927 50 | 1,470 48.9 . 408 19. 71 Bt 
Lupin cccok 2a 56 1, 556 49.3 . 399 19. 67 4 
All occupations, male and female. -_|......--.--- 1927 526 | 86,779 | 50.1] .625] 31.31 ; 
| 1929 508 | 91,491 | 50.3 638 | 32.00 q 
a 
1 Included in total. : 
? Included with ‘‘other skilled employees”’ in 1927. 4 
3 Included with ‘‘other employees ’’ in 1927. i 
4 
. - . . at 
It will be noted from a study of the data which are presented in 1 
Table 3 that average full-time hours of males in foundries for 1929 


in the various States ranged from 45.9 to 56.4 per week, while those 
[359] 
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= females ranged from 45.7 to 53 hours. Average earnings per hour 
of males ranged from 39.6 to 74.5 cents, while those of females 
ranged from 36.6 to 52.4 cents. Average full-time earnings per week 
for males ranged from $20.95 to $35.11, and those of females fro 
$17.75 to $23.95. 

In the machine shops the average weekly hours worked by mules 
in 1929 ranged from 45.9 to 54.1, while those worked by females 
ranged from 47.1 to 51.6. Average hourly earnings of males ranved 
from 43.4 to 77.9 cents, and those of females from 35.7 to 42.4 cents. 
Full-time weekly earnings of males ranged from $22.70 to $35.76, 
and those of females from $17.85 to $21.31. 

In the case of a few large foundries and machine shops the data 
cover only a representative portion of the total number of the wave 
earners of such establishments, as the inclusion of the total number 
would have given them undue weight and might have impaired thie 
representative character of the averages for the States in which these 
establishments are located. 


TABLE 3.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERA‘GE 
iY aaa IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927 AND 1929, KY 


















































Foundries 

| Average ra 

png Number of full-time | Average earn- ee Sail 

ments employees hours per | ings per hour earnings , 

Sex and State week ' 
1927 | 1929 1927 1929 1927 | 1929 1927 1929 1927 | 1920 
Males 

PSE EY oe 4 4 190 | 54.1 | 53.5 | $0.453 | $0.456 | $24.51 $24 

SE TRE: TS 21 18} 1,065| 1,185 | 46.9 | 45.9 . 740 745 | 34.71 | 34. 
Ae RET aS Se 3 3 266 307 | 47.0 | 49.2 . 577 -506 | 27.12; 29.3: 

tS Ss eae 16 16| 1,537! 1,620 | 52.2; 50.8 . 502 -611 | 30.90 31. 
Ss ae 7 8 493 427 | 54.5 | 52.9 . 391 -396 | 21.31 | 20.5 
| Si aes Pe se 23 28 | 2,835) 3,636 | 49.5 | 50.5 - 669 -665 | 33.12) 353.5) 

|. Rs Sa ae A ae ee 16 16} 2,419; 2,446 | 50.9) 52.6 - 589 -590 | 29.98 | 31. 

Te! SST SEN see ll 9 755 959 | 53.2 | 52.9 - 615 -614 | 32.72)! 32. 

SE ST Se 9 q 228 | 260 | 53.9 561 . 474 -480 | 25.55 | 26. 

ESE ET TTA FE 7 7 159 | 204 | 48.9 | 50.6 - 500 -512 | 24.45 25. 
TET a Le 5 4 219 | 246 | 49.7 | 56.4 . 481 436} 2.91 24. 5 

RS SR SR 4 4 182 248 | 50.8 | 50.7 . 589 - 5565 | 20.92 2%. 

SS ES See 8 7 486 421 | 52.1 | 50.9 . 554 - 558 | 28.86 | 2%. 

Massachusetts_.............. 28 28 3,141 2,408 | 49.6 | 48.7 - 677 -681 | 33.58 | 33. 

Gn oc wnidvnwencdisned 39 37 | 4,389) 4,334 51.7 | 51.9 . 640 -644| 33.00 33. 

EES 5 6 439 457 | 53.2 | 52.0 . 506 -555 | 31.71 | 2%. 
EE Te 12 15 667 764 | 51.4} 52.1 . 629 -610 | 32.33 | 31.7 
New Hampshire. ._...._..... 8 6 195 143 | 49.6 | 50.9 - 635 -509 | 31.50 | 30. 4 

NE Go os cu cdnwnnmsedel 17 16 380 | 2,353 | 52.0} 50.6 - 627 -636 | 32.60) 32. 
oo ARE aa ie 25 28 | 2,747) 3,392) 50.5) 50.1 - 657 -GC47 | 33.18 | 32. 41 
Reins < hase unbiene 52 44| 4,550/ 4,323 | 52.2/ 51.8 . 630 -625 | 32.89 | 32.38 
EE Te 7 5 224 208 | 45.3 | 46.1 . 659 -677 | 20.85) 31.2 
Pennsylvania. -.-_............. 40 39} 5,086) 5,285 51.1) 51.6 - 625 -608 | 31.94) 31.5) 
hode ° ISR ee 8? 8 y 731 1,066 | 51.5 | 51.5 -6113 .612] 31.47) 31.5: 
Teac wcrc ble on cquibeibna 7 7 419 382 | 49.5 | 49.2 . 470 -461 | 2.27 | 22.68 

yp RR Rt TS ee 10 6 439 278 | 51.2 | 49.8 . 470 -488 | 24.06) 24.5 
vo issesswulicarentewu 7 7 271 316 | 46.9 | 48.3 . 693 727 | 32.50) 35.11 
RSS apie peg oe 13 13 {| 1,917 | 2,165 | 52.3 | 61.2 . 636 -644 | 33.26 | 32.97 
<I er Ae bas 417 | 390 | 38, 504 | 40,082 | 51.1} 51.0 - 626 -625 | 31.99 | 31.5 

Females 

Gecnaie lint pcincipacuimameasaabnadiie |S Seen GQ). denswns 8} Lammas ee SS (') 

1 EARS SO a 5 60 29 | 48.8 | 49.0 . 5387 -447 | 2.21) 21.8) 
iss Nidiisdseikendlesamisaiion, 2 2 5 39 | 50.0 | 50.0 416 2.80; 21.70 
De Deiincriebsciipicccues hE AE es ore Lo kiae ee Saar eo h..--- 
Kentucky.................... 2 2 5 3 -0 . 446 412 | 2.96 | 20.60 
Massachusetts. .............. 2 1 7 ( 48.0; () 4747 22.75; (') 
PE intgccnsnepeeneesess 8 10 i 05 | 51.6 | 51.5 - 434 4277 | 22.39) 21.9 

1 Included in total. 
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Tang 8. NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVERAGE 
ir HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927 AND 1920, BY 
SEX AND STATE—Continued 


















































































































'S oa 
K Foundries—Continued a 
n ia Hh) 
Average ii 
Number of Average full- a8 
establish | Number of | fulltime | sverage carn” | time weekly 
S Sex and State ments week ae 
1 fl 
1927 | 1929 | 1927 1929 | 1927 | 1929 1927 1929 1927 | 1929 . 
Females—Continued 
t MinnesOQs isin cd. ns _& Soe Gh 4. ee to. SG FERRI () Se Se 
: Mow PAIS padi on codaoin 4 4 57 50 | 49.2 | 49.8 | $0. 451 | $0. 466 | $22.19 | $23. 21 
ee st Saas 7 5 63 45.6 | 48.8| .501 .489 | 22.85 | 23.86 
: Old. ehidikk ne ick adnn 2 1 23 @) | 4.01 @ 406 | (1) 19.89 | (1) 
Penney t ages o + on csG=- 3 2 33 19 | 48.7 | 48.5 419.; .366| 20.41 | 17.75 
Rhode Island_.............-- 2 3 10 11 | 50.6 | 53.0 oI 408 | 20.49] 21.62 
W incOMOIR cis si oii ons ontine 4; 5 31 37 | 46.9 | 45.7 .517 524 | 24.25] 23.95 
DOS i hak a oicccdee 42| 41| 439) 350 49.0) 49.7| .450| .451| 22.49] 22.41 
Males and females 
pr 6a eee 4 4 265 190 | 54.11 53.5| .453 .456 | 24.51 | 24.40 
Cas oi cae 21 18| 1,065 | 1,185 | 46.9] 45.9] .740| .745| 34.71 | 34.20 
Cube as, 3 3 266 47.0} 49.2} .577 .596 | 27.12] 29.32 
Connestient.... :.<..-......«<. 16 16| 1,537 | 1,620 | 52.2|50.8| .592} .611| 30.90] 31.04 
Gee a creek a. 3c neice 7 ~ 429 | 54.51 52.9] .391 .395 | 21.31 | 20.90 
PRETENCE 2 | 2) 2,895!| 3,665| 49.5] 50.5| .666| .663 | 32.97] 33.48 
PETS See SQ ES a a 16 16 | 2,478 | 2,485 | 50.91 525| .586 .587 | 29.83 | 30.82 
DEER Se Eee 11 9 758 959 | 53.2} 52.9) .614 .614 | 32.66 | 32.48 
Reet eae 9 9 228 230 | 53.9 | 55.1 . 474 .480 | 25.55 | 26.45 
Mamba kc edce 7 7 164 207 | 48.81 50.6} .498| .510| 24.30| 25.81 
Louis fa. ooo. ts 5 4 219 246 | 49.7| 56.4) .481 .436 | 23.91 | 24.59 
Maine fa ee. awn 4 4 182 248 | 50.8| 50.7| .589| .555| 29.92| 28.14 
Maryig.. oak.. ans. 8 7 486 421 | 52.11 50.9! .554| .558| 28.86] 28.40 
Massachusetts... ............- 2B 28 | 3,148 | 2,410 | 49.6 | 48.7 . 677 .680 | 33.58 |} 33.12 
Michigt@ie o.oo. cosec...-anne 39 | 371 4,473] 4,439/ 51.7] 51.9| .636| .640| 3288] 33.22 
MingQts ssc... as 5 6 457 | 53.1| 52.0; .594 .555 | 31.54 | 28.86 
Misses 12} 15 667 764 | 51.4 |*52.1 . 629 .610 | 32.33 | 31.78 
New Hampshire. __....._-__- 8 6 195 143 | 49.6] 50.9} .635 .599 | 31.50] 30.49 
New JGpie asuciue no ano 17 16 | 2,437) 2,403 | 51.9] 50.5 . 623 . 633 | 32.33 | 31.97 
aoe Wel irmncere 25| 2 2,810} 3,446 | 50.4] 50.1 . 654 .644 | 32.96 | 32.26 
7 RAE A a aa 52| 44| 4,573 | 4,331 | 522] 51.8] .629 .625 | 32.83 | 32.38 
Que ee ans 7 5 224 208 | 45.3 | 46.1 . 659 .677 | 29.85 | 31.21 
Pennsylvania............-.-- 40| 39] 5,119| 5,304/ 51.1] 51.6 . 624 .607 | 31.89] 31.32 
Rhode Island_.........._..-- 8 9 741 |} 1,077 | 51.5] 51.5; .608| .610| 31.31 | 31.42 
ee i 7 7 419 382 | 49.51 49.2| .470 .461 | 23.27 | 22.68 
Fe Ne 10 6 439 278 | 51.2| 49.8} .470| .488| 24.06| 24.30 
SR 7 7 271 316 | 46.9 | 48.3 . 693 .727 | 32.50} 35.11 
Wisse iii cine naene 13 13 | 1,948 | 2,202) 52.2] 51.1 . 634 .643 | 33.09 | 32.86 
» ER ara eo 417 | 309 | 38,943 | 40,301 | 51.1 | 51.0 624 | .624| 31.89! 31.82 
Machine shop 
Males 
Alobenie ioe. eke 6 6 365 54.2 | 50.0 | $0. 543 | $0.551 | $29. 43 | $27.55 
Calieeiie es ti 27 | 2 | 2,239} 2,138)460/45.9)] .746| .779| 34.32] 35.76 
COMP E Sicaidindinne «2 -ccnn}o<.--- Fae aS ES ee i me: 29. 77 
Connectieut__.............-- 19| 19| 3,416 | 4,104] 50.9/ 51.0] .639/] .639/| 32.53] 32.59 
JOR iciccbidndiccncnses- ~ 8 336 332 | 54.31523] .433| .434| 23.51] 2270 
Le Re Si GS ee 38 | 36 | 10,9086 | 11,149 | 49.7| 50.0) .685| .601 | 34.04] 34.55 
India oreo i ge 16} 16] 2,044] 2,965|509/ 51.0) .566| .564| 22.81| 28.76 
loWG... chides cucddinoctedsie 9 6 773 | 1,062 | 52.8 | 54.1 . 515 .552 | 27.19 | 29.86 
ee, eee 10; 10 309 436 | 51.1) 54.1] .518| .508| 26.47] 27.48 
Kent, 2)... c2....-20-- 9/ 10 407 624 | 47.3 | 50.7) .554| .526| 26.20] 26.67 
Loulgi@hs dicecu-06.-.--..2-. 6 5 252 217 | 51.5 | 54.1 . 566 .489 | 20.15 | 26.45 
Malm wee os 4 4 466 650 | 47.8 | 49.0) .555| .544] 26.53] 26.66 
wt. eae . 7 725 705 | 47.7 | 50.0 . 605 .656 | 28.86} 32.80 
M eee 40; 38] 7,707 | 7,673 |48.9149.3] .611| .630] 29.88| 31.06 
i, 36| 36| 5,626) 5,580) 51.2| 51.9} .627| .639] 3210) 33.16 
il Ee 6 8 656 856 | 50.1 | 50.4) .503| .578| 29.71 | 20.13 
MiQQige noone 21 19 | 1,343 | 1,153 | 51.3) 51.4] .576| .574| 29.55 | 20.50 
New Hampshire. _........._. 9 6 657 535 | 50.2/ 49.0) .688| .625| 32.03] 30.63 
New Jersey......... ipiiiea 31| 2| 4,016| 3,624) 40.5) 49.5| .647| .685| 3203 | 33.91 
1 Ineluded in total. 
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TaBLE 3.—-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WAGE EARNERS, AND AVER ip 
HOURS AND EARNINGS IN FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1927'AND 1926. py 
SEX AND STATE—Continued 


Machine shop—Continued 
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Number of zs Average {,,/]- 
: Number of Average earn- : - 
establish- employees ings per hour time wee k ly 
ments @arninys 
Sex and State 
1927 | 1929 1927 1929 1927 | 1929 1927 | 1929 
Males—C ontinued 
PPR Ea Sand ea 26 32 | 8,740! 8,958 | 48.5 | 48.7 | $0.662 | $0.683 | $32.11 | $33. 
a ee es att od 89 85 980 | 13,965 | 50.3 | 50.1 . 619 -@046| 31.14 | 32.36 
i oo ee at 6 6 313 396 | 45.0 | 47.2 . 701 -601 | 31.55 | 32.62 
Se ae 45 | 48 | 11,977 | 12,537 | 51.2) 517] .622| ©.615]| 31.85 | 31.5 
CE GT) aE Pe 13 10 , 851 3,104 | 50.4 | 50.8 . 504 .502 | 29.94) 30.07 
iirc Ae coc wa cota 8 8 458 540 | 49.2 | 50.8 . 540 -550 | 26.57 | 27.9% 
° ESS (RC i age eae ane 14 10 853 742 | 49.8 | 47.6 . 531 . 583 26.44 | 27.75 
AO SR Dea ae ay 7 7 481: 732 | 47.2 | 47.6 .714 732 | 33.70 | 34.% 
DRG e cues suc ca ceates 15 15} 4,333 | 4,255 | 52. 51.6 . 602 . 6389 | 31.67 | 32.97 
— — ne _—_————— 
ee SE 526 | 85, 309 | 89, 935 629 | .641|° 31.51 32.24 
Females 
“CRORE >| ARR ea 1 2 (4) 7 (4) . 424 (4) 21. 
indi aenbagennn-tstine 2 6 47 56 301) .377 | 20.18) 19.1) 
kbs cuban scotia 1 3 ¢ 49 @). | 987 () 17.8 
BSNS EE Re EY. a 1 1 ( (‘) a ; (3 } (3) 
OS OAT OT AE Stn va (i beatles tends G bie ico secs (i A 
Bt gg ck eal 8 10 84 95 3 414 20. 79 19. 50 
isin cmieaig pice 16} .10| . 261 467 | .411-| 23.44) 21.21 
a LF SED 1 1 (> (1) (})-- y= Q | Y 
ESS oe Raye OSPR 2 2 81 45 ri d 18.85 | 19.8 
ssGiee eeisAiipeds coin ito balan 3 6 277 411 389 408 18. 71 19. 50 
SS IERIE LBS 6| '7 287 302 345-|.- 382} 17.01) 187% 
Rea A oe ee 5 5 192 153 398 . 4233 19. 14 20. 47 
iphidnsdaaaaeu 2 2 67 lll 445 . 417 19:14 | 21.31 
RES ai Reece <> TE ee TS ES ee a ake a) 
eas ane dorainie adele zs Dh EN SEE" ie Sees es | RRS Ree EE 
i Saini coil 50| 56| 1,470] 1,556 403 | .300| 19.71 19.67 
Males and females 
EC eee Fs aa aeuten 6 6 365 284 | 54.2 | 50.0 543 551 | 20.43 27.5 
SSS AR CCR par ee 6 27 23 2, 239 2, 133 | 46.0 | 45.9 746 729 34.32 35. 76 
ae SARE SS Pere ys ee BUSSE a PS «OS BS Ree eee T&S ee ey 
sas aan ak ip dude aval coe 19 19; 3,419 | 4,111 ; 50.9 | 51.0 . 639 .639 | 32.53 | 32.59 
SR is Nai dare cots 8 8 336 332 | 54.3 | 52.3 . 433 . 434 23. 51 22. 70 
Obi nscbkanicnuokGee 38 36 | 10,133 | 11, 205. | 49.7 | 50.0 . 684 689 | 33.99 | 34.4° 
iiedbi is smu cides Satta 16 16 | 2,976 | 3,014 | 50.8} 51.0 . 564 . 561 28.65 | 2s. fil 
2 ERE Ie Se Oe TE 9 6 773 1,082 | 52.8 | 54.1 515 . 552 27.19 | 20. 86 
ol  dciabibia canicactnionion ioe drgdeancoaocaee 10 10 309 436 | 51.1 | 54.1 . 518 -3B | 26.47 | 27.4 
Po PEE ag Ne Pa 9 10 429 652 | 47.4 | 50.9 . 540 -512 | 25.60) 26. 06 
BAicinsicm aia aaa is 5 252 217 | 51.5 | 54.1 . 566 . 489 2.15 | 26.45 
ACA SRR ESR Bh AE Sn Bec 4 4 467 ‘650 | 47.8 | 49.0 . 554 . 544 26.48 | 26. 66 
ats seca enlhid als i'l la 8 7 725 705 | 47.7 | 50.0 . 605 .656 | 28.86 | 32. x0 
a iiprasce a anbasiedaaa 40 38 | 7,791 7, 768 ‘9 +} 49.3 . 609 . 628 | 20.78 | 30.% 
Eat aa doe a Cte TAG 36} 5,971 |- & 4) 51.2 | 51.8 . 619 . 630 | 31.68 | 32.615 
EE ER Oe a 6 x 656 50.1 | 50.4 . 593 -578 | 29.71 | 29.15 
OSPR mealies oe eae 21 19} 1,343; 1,153 | 51.3 | 51.4 . 576 574] 20.55) 29.50 
Aer e Pole i) 6 685 . 572.| 80.2 | 49.0 . 629 -610 | 31.58 | 20.59 
Skea ST ie Be 31 28 | 4,007} 3,669 | 40.5°| 49.5:| .642. - 682 | 38.78 | 33. 7 
Pin’ icin mens ae Rie 26 32 O17 | . 9,360 | 48.5 | 48.6 ‘, 654 672 | 31.72 | 32. 66 
Oke BNE Ra Ra gt Bi Vs 89 85 | 14, 267 | 14, 267 | 50.3 | 50.1 . 614 -641 | 30.88 | 32.1! 
+ font RTS I par oa ge : 6 EI 6}: 318, 396 | 45.0.) 47.2 ‘, 701 -691 | 31.55.|. 32.62 
Revd eens oe te SF 45 |. 48 | 12,160 | 12, 690 os 51.7 . 619 -612 | 31.63 | 31.64 
teem [3] Pas) Ser laal me) se] se] Re 
TE iti artthennocdatihin 14} 10 853 742 | 40.8 147.6) .531 | .583 | 26.44) 27.75 
Lone gg ee Be a 17 17 481 732 | 47.2 | 47.6) *.714.|. .732 | 33.70, 34.54 
paiiongrittippomianiiie Pd 15 | 4,387 |. 4,255 52.6 51.6 - 2 . 689 | 31. 67 2. 91 
oo een ne---+--+-- 526 | ; 508 | 86,779 | 91,491 | 50.1.) 50.3 625 |. .638 | 31.31 | 32, 09 
1 Included in total. 
[362]. 
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Table 4 presents the data, classified by States, for each of four of 
the principal occupations in foundries and four in machine shops. 


TasLe 4-—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 8 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN 
FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1929, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND STATE 












































Foundry 
Aver- la ver- Aver- 
Num- e | Aver- | Aver. | nium-|Num-| age | AVF | “age 
ber of | Num- | fait- | 2€¢ loge full ber of | ber of | full-| 88° | full. 
estab-|employ-| time | Snes | weekly |°stab-| em- time | &2- | time 
State lish Pe hours ca wn. |_lish- | ploy- hours oa weekly 
men per ments; ees per earn- 
week hour ings week hour ings 
Laborers, male Molders, hand, floor, male 
Ma bein so dee ciinn = 4 64 | 53.4 | $0. 297 | $15. 86 4 39 | 53.5 | $0. 727 | $38. 89 
Cars i ais s se Phen inicio 18 295 | 46.4 585 | 27.14 18 207 | 44.9 -966 | 43.37 
OolomaGR. sh ccannindaccniimncs 3 55 | 5L.0 -424 | 21.62 3 33 | 48.4 - 849 | 41.09 
Connecticut.....<..........-.- 16 481 | 51.7 - 501 | 25.90 16 286 | 48.2 -801 | 38.61 
Gente, sso cetnde teen sacs 8 157 | 54.5 - 261 14. 22 8 54 | 50.7 ey 37. 62 
TRB sine cs tention accnece 28 1,067 | 50.6 -541 | 27.37 28 438 | 49.5 - 8641 42.77 
INGBDG odbc cccndisde mundane 16 865 | 53.9 - 462 | 2490 16 347 | 51.7 . 768 | 39.71 
IGOR... .cakedecadchceneins 9 247 | 53.9 .483 | 26.03 9 129 | 51.1 - 802 | 40.98 
ESRI. i idincdewwid wn pess 9 63 | 54.2 - 369 | 20.00 9 54 | 54.4 . 632 | 34.38 
RemtueR Ricci ccikcckonuness 6 57 | 50.1 . 387 | 19.39 7 51 | 51.5 . 6384 | 32.65 
SO sa os ciate comeeon 4 106 | 56.6 . 293 | 16.58 4 52 | 56.5 .731 } 41.30 
pi SEE ee eS poo eee 1 (1) (4) (1) (1) 4 46 | 48.2 - 696 | 33.55 
MOVIN iia we ikea 7 91 | 53.7 . 391 21. 00 7 81 | 49.0. .790 | 38.71 
Massachusetts - ............. 26 493 | 48.7 -518 | 25. 23 28 312 | 48.4 -918 | 44 43 
MiCMIARR Kf aiktidp sin connncee 33} 1,147 | 52.7 . 533 | 28.09 34 435 | 51.5 . 804} 41.41 
MINROGOR ik iecicnne sn cccuss 3 114 } 53.1 -449 | 23.84 6 62 | 52.0 -715 | 37.18 
WES aie nis Baikcdcnensiowe 15 169 | 53.7 . 431 23. 14 13 146 | 51.8 . 785 | 40. 66 
New Hampshire---.....--.-- 6 17 | 50.5 - 456 | 23.03 6 37 | 51.1 .714 | 36.49 
NOW JE icticdedectansnt 14 723 |. 50.8 .499 | 25.35 16 246 | 50.2 . 886 | 44.48 
New sc 30d oases... 27} 1,000} 51.5 . 534 | 27.50 27 370 | 48.9 . 847 | 41.42 
ONG. ose se dine ne ie 44| 1,356 | 53.4 . 467 | 24.94 40 657 | 50.4 .878 | 44.25 
ONAS0 «cies once swnsces. 5 38 | 46.1 - 514} 23.70 5 32 | 46.3 -852 | 39.45 
Pennsylvania... .....-..-.-.- 38 | 1,360 | 627 . 468 | 24. 66 37 708 | 50.7 -805 | 40.81 
Rhode island... ..s....:... 9 230 | 52.2 .514 | 26.83 8 131 | 50.4 -775 | 39.06 
Tenet vb cate cadie Senn nce 7 100 | 49.1 . 291 14. 29 7 74 | 49.0 -750 | 36.75 
FORNS. ice ates Seiden 5 $6 | 52.8 343 | 18.11 6 55 | 47.4 -728 | 34.51 
Weenie chic cecic nse 7 62 | 48.5 .573 | 27.79 7 63 | 48.4 882 | 42.69 
Witceaiegs otis ates s ound <5 13 514 | 53.1 -516 | 27. 12 308 | 48.7 . 863 | 42.03 
Tee ta ck 5: 384 | 10,980 | 52.1 .490 | 25.83 385 | 5,453 | 50.0 .828 | 41.40 
Molders, machine, male Pattern makers, male 
l 
Alabang isa akc 1 (1) (1) (1) (1) 3 10 | 52.7 | $0. 767 | $40. 42 
Celio bites hences 8 20 | 46.7 685 | $31. 99 10 32 | 448) 1.004} 48.83 
ColgtOGRnis ie eanciwdas cc 2 22 | 49.4 -647 | 31.96 3 20 | 44.4 -985 | 43.73 
a a 8 118 | 55.8 . 667 | 37. 22 5 12 | 55.4 - 708 | 38.95 
SOOT AUR RRS ee 3 18 | 62.7 . 630 | 33. 20 6 12 | 50.7 -802 | 40. 66 
SO EMR = a 17 387 | 50.1 . 780 | 39. 08 22 149 | 50.2 .797 | 40.01 
REY RSE EEE a 1l 244 | 50.9 -716 | 36.44 9 54 | 52.0 .963 | 50:08 
SRS PS ES Se 6 89 | 62.1 . 707 | 36.83 6 17 | 52.5 730 | 38.33 
RRS ne he a ow 5 17 | 54.7 - 588 | 32.16 6 8 | 55.1 -824 | 45.40 
SSN SE OES EO 2 16 | 50.0 -619 | 25.95 1 (1) Q ci Q 
2 3 | 58.0 397 | 23.08 1 ° (i 1 Q 
1} @® (+) () (4) 1; @ ; @ @ (2 
a 39 | 51.2 - 609 | 31.18 6 24 | 48.8 . 796 | 38.84 
23 284 | 48.4 794 | 38.43 8 124 | 48.4 731 | 35.38 
25 566 | 61.5 -679 | 34.97 21 151 | 50.6 -901 | 45.50 
4 34 | 451.2 . 683 | 32.41 2 6 | 49.8 -714 | 35.56 
9 44 | 50.6 -710 | 365.93 10 33 | 49.2 -991 | 48.76 
2 10 | 62.8 . 585 | 30.89 3 4 | 53.0 -717 | 38.00 
14 180 | 50.4 -817 | 41.18 11 102 | 50.4 864} 43.55 
20 434 | 49.5 .723 | 35.79 ll 108 | 49.9 -820 | 40.92 
ced od oo om dF 
29 dis P 8 P t04 36. 06 14 110 | 51.0 . 766 | 39.07 
8 176 | 52.2 717 | 37.43 1 (0) AM a (1) 
2 7|@1 -481 | 23.62 3 6 ce * 46. 52 
2 12 | 46.3 - 655 | 30. 47 6 | 47.9 . 883 | 42.30 
3 1l | 480 - 786 | 37.73 4 16 | 48.0] 1.029] 49.39 
11 255 | 50.2 - 759} 38.10 6 35 } 52.6 762] 40.08 
249 | 3,854 | 50.4 . 734 | 36.99 191 | 1,127 | 3.1 .833 |} 41.7 
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TABLE 4.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR 8 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS [yx 
FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS, 1922, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND STATR— 





































































































Continued 
Machine shops 
Aver- Aver- A ver. 
Aver- | Aver- y Aver- er 
Num- e Num- | Num- ) age 
ber of ae full- iam: oe ber of | ber of| full- | 98° | i), 
estab- J time | * k estab-| em- {time | ©872- | |; me 
State lish- [°™P 09" hours oe — lish- | ploy- /hours oe weekly 
ments | per ments! ees per | earn. 
| week | hour ings |week| our | nen 
| | 
Fitters and bench hands, male Laborers, male 
ike ccdcicuncneswane 2 13 | 50.3 | $0.604 $34.91 5 58 | 50.7 | $0. 209 | $15.16 
eo iasemiiha peta 20 204 | 45.0 -848 | 38. 16 17 180 | 46.1 .573 | 26. 42 
ee ee a 2 41 | 48.1 .628 30.21 2 68 | 48.0 -466 | 22.37 
oS ae 19 659 | 51.1 . 667 | 34.08 19 360 | 51.0 -476 | 24.2% 
De an La Lodcemud 2 4 50.1 .588 29.46 7 68 | 52.1 240) 12.50 
a a A pane a 29 788 | 49.4 . 732 | 36.16 28 | 1,313 | 49.8 - 509 | 25.35 
I ae ee 13 163 | 51.1 - 627 | 32.04 16 330 | 50.9 -430 = 21. 89 
a i a aT As 4 19 | 53.2 .624 | 33.20 6; 167 54.0 -442 | 23.87 
SE Ae ERE ose Oe 9 3 16 | 54.4 -524 | 28.51 8 | 75 | 54.4 . 366 19. 9] 
a EAE AE RR 9 57 | 50.2 .631 | 31.68 7 50 | 50.5 . 872 | 18.79 
Louisiana -------.----------- 1} ® |@] @ (1) 3 55 | 58.0} .280) 16.24 
nae EE ae ome 2 17 | 48.9 .493 | 24.11 4 39 | 48.3 -420 2.2% 
Maryland__----------------- 1} ®@ |} @] @ () 5} 40/ 51.0] .429) 21.8 
Massachusetts. - ------------ 27 356 | 49.0 . 660 | 32.34 35 619 | 49.6 484 | 24.01 
En soda ike 23 | 283 | 51.4 . 657 33. 77 31 480 | 51.9 -479 | 24.86 
ERR aA aR ae 4 17 | 49.6 -619 | 30.70 8 88 50.8 -426 | 21.64 
al a eS 10 80 | 52.0 .555 | 28. 86 12 103 52.0 -408 ' 21.22 
New Hampshire- ----------- 3 35 | 49.2 . 664 | 32.67 5 | 29 «48.5 .462 22.41 
Dee... . <. = ----.---~ 24 545 | 49.2 .734 | 36.11 26 406 49.5 507-25. 10 
5 ea SARS EARP SS 27 | 936 | 48.8 .730 | 35.62 30 737 | 48.7 ~511 24.89 
ti lh as cto asamp ese 61 | 1,786 | 49.3 . 648 | 31.95 82 1,205 49.8 -463 , 23.06 
COIs 00-0 s~- 2-2 ------2--- 3 | 19 | 47.2| .747| 35.26 4 | 7/463) .509 | 23.57 
Peeenn. ..-..--.-..--- 43 | 899 | 51.0 .649 | 33.10 48 | 1,337 | 52.0 443 | 23.04 
I oi. fcc knee 8 | 340 | 50.5 - 593 | 29.95 10; 212) 50.5 -458 | 23.13 
on oWnwanwdun once = 3 | 11 | 48.2 -653 | 31.47 7 89 | 50.6 . 333 | 16.85 
NS cco xi eens oc Nene cl 5 | 34 | 48.2 . 734 | 35.38 7 | 74 | 48.6 404 19.63 
‘ , RR pe el ES 6 | 62 | 47.6 .760 | 36.18 5 | 32 | 48.3 -520 | 25.55 
be NEG icccen en cemam 13 | 324 | 52.0 .658 | 34.22 15 | 285! 62.1 482 | 25.11 
Ls ASE ea eat 367 7, 715 49.8 .677 | 33.71 452 8,506 50.5 .469 23. 68 
its 
bis Lathe operators, engine, male Toolmakers, male 
if e SRA eEL 
Hi 
he Da cicedrco sonics 3 29 | 51.4 | $0. 736 | $37. 52 2 2} 49.5 | $0.751 $37.17 
ie * apaaaentaaite tats 20| 248/45.5| .850| 39.08) 15| 77/459! .983 45.12 
ie ee inns canta anew 2 28 | 48.1 .720 | 34.63 2 25 | 48.0 61 | 36.58 
@ Connecticut __..._.._..-...-- 18 336} 51.2) .674| 34.51 17| 145| 51.4] .809) 41.58 
Se.  ~ aii  ay 5 38} 51.7; .597| 30.86 4 10| 51.8 | .717| 37.14 
et ne nisiwrad a perdnimae’ 30 613 | 50.7 .770 | 39.04 26 366 | 49.9 . 783 | 39.07 
lf EE rae 13 90 | 51.4 .671 | 34.49 14 76 | 50.4 758 | 38.20 
f RE tinal wih omnwibina nina 6 64 | 53.2 .626 | 33.30 2 15 | 54.4 - 684 | 37.21 
; (i i Pe 5 34 | 51.1 - 685 | 35.00 4 7 «(54.0 - 649 | 35.05 
His I cicinn wa cadececas 7 27 | 48.7 .644 | 31.36 6 13 50.2 . 769 | 38. 60 
He Sisko 6e cn nnnne ss 202. 3 16 | 54.3 4 4 8S ae ee Pee a oe 
: iia i nein eo oe = 3 22 | 47.3 . 579 | 27.39 4 11 | 48.9 . 680 | 33. 25 
Pe ahh a viding ce 5 39 | 51.7 -655 | 33. 86 4 73 | 49.7 oe 39. 66 
Nea Massachusetts ----....._..-- 31 468 | 49.9| .654 | 32.63 31) 364/503) .737) 37.07 
if  iviincmeinees eyo 27 316 | 51.2 .679 | 34.76 27 144 | 51.8 -827 | 42.54 
if - REE aR aa raat 8 52 | 50.7 -658 | 33. 36 7 22 | 51.3 -605 | 35.65 
Fi CTR es 14 128 | 49.9 -689 | 34.38 11 28 | 51.5 - 680 | 35.02 
| New Hampshire.._....____.- 5 44/49.3|) .650| 32.05 2 19 | 48.3) .778| 37.58 
ES . siniindcwceuneeo< 24 212 | 49.7 . 769 | 38.22 13 88 | 49.5 ~ 797 | 39. 45 
i Wee Be 29 487 |.48.6 .777 | 37.76 27 367 | 48.4 - 826 | 39.98 
ri TEN ca I le 74 953 | 50.5 702 | 35.45 58 463 | 49.9 7A | 39.12 
SE ee 6 52 | 47.1 793 | 37.35 3 4 | 45.0 - 854 | 38.43 
; Pennsylvania. -._..._-.--.-.- 42 687 | 52.1 . 732 | 38.14 37 197 | 61.1 . 753 | 38. 48 
Rhode Island... ...._.....-- 9 208 | 51.6 -614 | 31.68 8 178 | 61.0 - 686 | 34.99 
TP isicicnceccnctapes-- 6 35 | 50.8 .717 | 36.42 3 10 | 50.8 -800 | 40. 64 
CRA Oiinccigriacswawees 6 125 | 46.9 . 704 | 33.02 4 22 | 47.3 .853 | 40. 35 
4 Washington...............-- 6 69 | 47.5 . 788 | 37.43 6 14 | 47.7 - 830 | 3y. 59 
: WE iiribdnctienumetenpows 14 220 | 51.3 .722 | 37.04 13 110 | 50.7 . 759 | 38. 48 
4 aio 
: 2,  «-_ See 421 | 5,640) 50.3) .717 | 36.07) 350 | 2,850)| 50.0) . 780) 39.00 
: i | 
| 1 Included in total. 
) [364] 
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Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 


NFORMATION received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics regard- 

ing recent wage changes is presented below in two distinct groups: 
Part 1 relates to manufacturing establishments only, the data being 
reported direct to the bureau by the same establishments that report 
monthly figures regarding volume of employment; part 2 presents 
data obtained from new trade agreements and other miscellaneous 
sources. Effort is made to avoid duplication of data as between 
parts 1 and 2, but this is not always possible. 


Part 1. Wage Changes reported by oe Establishments, November, 


THIRTY-FIVE establishments in 13 industries reported wage-rate 
increases during the month ending December 15, 1929. These 
increases averaged 9.2 per cent and affected 8,610 employees, or 59 
per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Twenty-three establishments in 11 industries reported wage-rate 
decreases during the same period. These decreases averaged 9 per 
cent and affected 1,622 employees, or 71 per cent of all employees in 
the establishments concerned. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1929 
































Per cent ofincrease 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rate 
Per cent of employees 
Industry Number 
ee, Total | reporting Total In estab- In all 
number jincrease OF pange Aver- | ,um- | lishments | estab- 
report- | decrease ng age ber reporting lish- 
ng in wage increase or| ments 
rates decrease in| report- 
wage rates ing 
Increases 
Hosiery and knit goods... ...--- 318 4 5.0 5.0 500 62 
SRE Cie ee 275 1 7.0 7.0 37 7 (1) 
SAMEEREN ae 18 1 5.0 5.0} 1,000 50 
Foundry and machine-shop 
SSS PE 1, 025 $1 27-87 4.5 397 71 ¢ 
Mockins teem. ui: .4....<..... 149 2) 447.3 4.8 26 20 1 
Lumber, sawmills. __........... 628 1 6.4 6.4 262 100 1 
iL: Sees 408 1 7.0 7.0 65 100 1 
ke ak es 177 1 10.0 10.0 27 18 (I 
Sberrn book and job____..--- pe eee 0-10 0 . 2 210 E Q 
tin Sea si 11-3 : 
Brick, tlie, asd terra cotta... 608 1 10.0| 10.0 46 90 ci 
JU BES so ht aaa 132 1 9.5 9.5 746 100 2 
pS ea 209 5| 6.0-20.0 11.7 | 4,995 100 2 
Decreases 
Slaughtering and meat packing _ 202 1 10.0 10.0 107 100 1 
Se, ae ae 275 1 10.0 10.0 100 ‘) 
Woolen and worsted goods_____. 179 1 10.0 10.0 181 100 1 
Carpets and a rage. REE 27 2 5.0 5.0 150 34 1 
Lumber, sawmills. .........___- 628 4| 6.0-10.0 6.6 350 57 
Lumber, Se 318 2 10.0 10.0 55 83 1 
Paper and pulp............_.___ 203 1 10.0 10.0 150 100 (1) 
Brick, tile, terra cotta._.._. 608 8 | 10.0-20.0 11.3 301 95 i 
ec, US Sea 112 1 10.0 10. 0 28 85 (*) 
Automobiles. .................-. 209 1 10.0 10.0 75 49 (1) 
Carriages and Wagons....______- 4 1 10.0 10.0 170 100 15 























! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
[365] 
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Part 2.—Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since October, 1°29 


Tue changes shown in Tables 2 and 3 cover workers in various 
trade groups. In the building-trades group increases ranged {:o1, 
3% cents per hour for carpenters in Sioux City, Iowa, to 25 cents 
per hour in Sedalia, Mo., the majority receiving 12% cents per hour 
or more. Printing-trades increases ranged from $1 to $4.50 per 
week; those of railroad workers from 2 to 5 cents per hour; and those 
of steamboat men from $5 per month for cooks, deck hands, oilers. 
and firemen to $10 per month for captains, engineers, and assist:ints. 
pilots and mates. Other smaller groups or individual trades incre :seq 
either in time or piece rates. 


TABLE 2.—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, \\Np 
LOCALITY, OCTOBER, 1929, TO JANUARY, 1930 





























Rate of wage | Hours per week 
, . Date of — 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change | Refore| After | Before ‘ter 
change | change change change 
Per Per 
Building trades: hour hour | 
Ceroumeem. Gioux City, Tows....-..........-..--.-.<02-.- Jan. 1 | $1. 0644! $1. 0034 44 | 44 
Cement finis RG, EE Span ape pierre ae Se oe ie hs Nov. 24] 1.25 1.37% 44 | 4) 
Inside wiremen, Rock Island, Il___.._.._.._........_.--- Jan. 1{ 1.18%! 1.25 48 48 
Painters, Cleveland, Ohio.......___...........-..-.----- Oct. 1] 125 | 1.31% 44 40 
Plasterers— 
SEES pene BOTT ie mae eRe pean eases Nov. 24; 1.62%; 1.75 44 1) 
"RCE NERERSSaCR a eRe Oy Clase A USP Nee eR En MT rat Oct. 1 1. 25 1. 50 44 $4 
5 ERASE IST 6 RIS alae Decors pean cena ee --.40.....|. 1.37%) 1.50 44 44 
Sheet-metal workers, Wash ices W ceric usdan con Jan. 1.43%) 1.50 44 44 
Structural iron workers, Seattle, 0 TESA ORR 6 do._--| 112%) 1.25 44 40 
All building trades, Oakland, Calif.....................- 5 a ces (4) (1) 44 40 
Per Per 
week week 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Laundry drivers, Chicago, I]____- Nov. 1 | 37.50 | 38.50 (1) A 
Clothing: Pants and coat makers, Vineland, N. J_.........-- Nov 15 (4) (2) 48 44 
o Per day |Per day 
Upholsterers: New Y ork—Interior decorating._._....._...___- Oct. 25 | 6.60 7. 26 () 
emery TUPI OA, SOs Ss (1) 32.50 6.10 4m 48 
Per Per 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers: San week | week 
tee Calif., a | Le a LERNER ee eee ee aS Dec. 1 | 55.00 | 75.00 3744 36 
Prin and publishing: 
Compositors— 
rooklyn, N. Y.— 
OEE TOILE LER ETE Oct. 1 | 65.00 | 68.50 39 39 
Hat apn I .--do__.-| 68.00 | 71.50 36 36 
_ RR meR ~~ "do. -..| 53.60 | 55.00 42 42 
NN foo on vninwonvewetossubouseoees acti do..... 56.00 | 58.00 40 40 
Butte, Mont.— 
} Ss aie eek as du donning eects AEE do__._| 43.50 | 48.00 45 45 
Renner, RO RIES aa a a aS “WSS 46.50 | 51.00 (1) (3) 
ra UP IRR Ga ae ge eset eae nee .--do__._| 41.00 | 45.50 44 44 
ae } 
a  imneuunaen .--do_...| 50.00 | 50.00 48 4) 
Re i ia i ca auee named .--d6....| 53.00 | 53.00 48 49 
Lawrence, Mass., newspaper. .-__...........--.-.---. Nov. 1 | 43.00 | 43.00 4s 45 
Photo-engravers, Portland, Oreg...................-.---- Jan. 1) 57.50 | 60.00 44 44 
Stereot 5 Per day | Per day 
Plavafield, Bee: II so cieinck cow edicndniiccece ssc... 8. 8344) 9. 00 48 48 
Per Per 
Schenectady, N. Y.— week | week 
Newspaper, os pnibiinansdphneinned sik boneene<iceu Nov. 1 | 49.00 | 50.00 48 | 
N ’ Rudiicadiccnmades baisbebeteatdence ..-do.._.| 52.50 | 53.50 48 45 
Spokane, Wash...._..._. Iie aswccacehgeliilish tec smnadladiethschcsincaanb Jan. 4} 42.00 | 43.50 48 | 4 
1 Not reported. * Increase, 5 per cent. ’ Minimum 








i 
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TABLE 2—RECENT UNION WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND 
LOCALITY, OCTOBER, 1929, TO JANUARY, 1930—Continued 








| 


| 











Rate of wage 


Hours per week 























R : : Date of 
Industry, occupation, and locality 
change | pefore| After | Before | After 
change | change | change | change 
Railway workers: Per Per 
ti. Ala.— hour hour 
I 6 ooo on innnsinn sponse awenwies | Nov. 1/| $0. ~ $0. 80 48 48 
Assistant a Gc ining Giga boars eee ee Daub ie Sie . 56 48 48 
i ni asin stds ws enna Scribe aeiinel eara ian “32 . 54 48 48 
Johnsonburg, “¥ _- 
NS SET IED IEE EDD RE | Dee. 1 7d . 80 48 48 
i SS Se a aus egy Bet . 50 . 55 48 48 
Macon, Ga.— 
Signalmen and maintainers... ---...........--.------- apa ox .% 3.80 48 48 
dg 96s oon ae ca tcdervacednonskehs se alacaalagl ey “Se eae, . 54 48 48 
ee a aus ceubee welt sak eimai a SMD i i - 51 3. 56 48 48 
— Tenn.— 
MA e1G, 2 aectnonee be aciewache oso ame Lee Nov. 1 . 78 . 80 48 48 
ieaoane ia eeiec dwn pecs lais eno e:iehmrsinigh Ate dane piel va” aay . 68 .70 48 48 
ANT ES CRESTS SALE mae sais Bie 51 48 48 
Steamboatmen: Per Per 
New gee railroad-owned boats, captains, pilots, engi- month | month 
"CESS SAE Sr aay eee ee Onell MOSS RD Poh enae (Q) (2) * 5.00 (4) (4) 
New York Harbor, towboats, single crew, self-propelled 
vo than those engaged in transport work— 
os ap i Se ee Sas Oct. 15 | 180.00 | 190.00 (1) 60 
Engineers - -_------_--- SNE TNs Paes ey Mee pe .--do._-_.| 170.00 | 180.00 (1) 60 
Class B— 
I oi. cansniinapancnlunkadmubeude beeen: ...do.._-| 170.00 | 180.00 (3) 60 
— SES Dag ge em epee es i ER He SES Cea SARE j|...do..--| 160.00 | 170.00 (4) 60 
Class C— 
2 a he os ae ...do...-} 160.00 | 170.00} () 60 
RN ia icin etcnay askin inpbesaret ween om IOS .-.-do..--} 150.00 | 160.00 (4) 60 
EFA SD aa Rees 2 ae ee eta Beal = 2 .--do..-.} 95.00 } 100. 00 (i 60 
DEEL SL 1d cins wc cepatgindeehins eadwe eeie-mels ..--do.._-| 85.00] 90.00 tr 60 
EERE i re SE Ac NCE retro HE .--do.._-| 85.00] 90.00 1 60 
EES Po he sae 1 Qc, ODE .--do...-| 85.00] 90.00 () 60 
Double crew, self-propelled vessels engaged in general 
towing and harbor work— 
Class A— 
EERE ERAS CRU Ieee paren  Yeee OR er ELE eenh O do..--| 220.00 | 230. 00 (1) 60 
iI gn ae pias parte kai "do. ---| 210. 00 | 220. 00 60 
ee, cea 6, ca kiaie mn oe ..|.-.do..:_| 180.00 | 190.00 1 60 
SEEMS LET LLL RN ENS |_..do._--| 180.00 | 190.00 (1) 60 
Class B— | 
Ss inane owns <anmiadbeh-ncien: > <tinuae tek |...d0..--| 210.00 | 220.00 ( 60 
aT Lacs puntedapeeabablignétines-teied .--do.._-| 200.00 | 210.00 @ 60 
ge Seon cn vidvensduacucinns aasenine .-.do..--} 170.00 | 180.00 ( 60 
I Se gain cinivigidina/nieashiot bio minnsiee tele do...-} 170.00 | 180.00 (1) 60 
iL. akbngnoansuinuwenne esas wei .--do.._-| 90.00 | 95.00 (4) 60 
aries bd iycesies cebdseud bhpaeghaetcdet .--do.._.| 80.00} 85.00 (4) 60 
ERE See earacnsy Worse sir seer .--do.._-| 90.00] 95.00 (1) 60 
NESSES AD Rp SEIS pak Pete eee .--do.._-| 90.00} 95.00 Q) 60 
POR SR Be Sas Mace aviiee, oppure .--do.._-| 80.00} 85.00 (‘) 60 
GSS RR Pape RB ORS Gly OR eNOS = ae Ee aa ...do.._-| 85.00 | 90.00 (1) 60 
Vous in mud and sand towing— 
ee “77Go2227] 34800 | 24000 | 0 60 
TN ee en nia www eid 3 ; 
SSSR a SRR IGE Sra aia mre 2 .--do.._ | 206.00 | 211.00 * 60 
ERTS ae RIE AR ee ...do_._ | 206.00 | 211.00 60 
i ks ila amstlenliisl .--do.._-| 90.00} 95.00 1 60 
I i isso cudinan ecm ume aivaoecnsiennbhawas ---do....| 90.00 | 95.00 " 60 
a, iia cubes kid neceauadaveud .|...do._..| 80.00} 85.00 1 60 
a IES a ee eae ee Saher Ree ._--do..__| 100.00 | 105. 00 (4) 60 
1 Not reported. 3 Minimum 4 Increase. 
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TaBLE 3.—RECENT CHANGES: IN RATE PER 100-FOOT BOX FOR WINDOW-GL«Ass 
CUTTERS 








Chicago, Ill. Toledo, Ohio 


























Kind of window glass 
Rate Octo- | Rate Octo- | Rate Octo- | Rate (to. 
ber, 1928 ber, 1929 ber, 1928 ber, 1429 

ice cca tilondtecnodenewageannan wibdute $0. 48 $0. 51 $0. 46 $0. 50 
Pt kaa wew as . 52 . 54 50 55 
Single strength, one fraction.................-..-------- 115 115 115 115 
Single strength, two fractioms __-.............-..------- 1.30 1,30 1,30 1, 30 
Double strength, one fraction -_---.-...--- Sete a 1, 20 1, 20 1,20 i 
Double strength, two fractions ___...._..._.._..-------- 1,40 1, 40 1, 40 1 40 
i, BEETS MEO Ce I . 55 . 65 . 50 60 
32 to 46 ounces or %s-inch, glazing quality ___.._..._.-- 1.15 RS Tie cso 1.18 
ee ie Siiniackiagintnancacnce<sscnsccen= 2. 20 2. 20 2. 20 2» 
Stock sheets 84 united inches and over. --.......-..---- .78 .78 .78 78 
Stock sheets under 84 united inches ---...........-..--- 1. 09 1.00 1. 09 1.00 

1 Extra per 50-foot box. 

Double price for all sizes under 14 united inches. 

Price and one-half for all selected qualities better than A quality in single and double strengths. 

October, 1928.—Template cutters receive minimum of $7 per day and 20 cents extra per 100-foot case for 
all cases cut over 32—100-foot cases per day. Cutters other than template cutters shall receive $7.70 per 


day for a 9-hour day. hs sides 

October, 1929.—Template cutters shall receive minimum of $8 per day and 20 cents extra per 100-foot 
case for * cases cut over 36—100-foot cases per day. Cutters other than template cutters shall 1 receive % 
cents per hour. 


Wages of Civilian Employees of the United States Naval Estab- 
lishment in 1930 


NDER date of November 27, 1929, the Secretary of the Navy 

issued a statement extending through 1930 the schedule of wages 
in effect during 1929 for all civilian employees in the United States 
Naval Establishment and the field service of the United States 
Marine Corps. The 1929 schedule was published in detail in the 
Labor Review for February, 1929 (pp. 104-107). 





* ett ted td 
— 


Extent of the Five-Day Week in Manufacturing Industries 


HE results of a study of the 5-day week in manufacturing 

industries by the National Industrial Conference Board were 
recently published.' In this study the board undertook to assemble 
the data available to show, as nearly as possible, the present extent of 
the 5-day week in manufacturing industries; the reduction or redis- 
tribution of the weekly hours and the effect upon production; the 
reasons for its adoption; and the judgment of the executives of these 
pat age: as to its effectiveness as a regular work schedule. 

The report shows 270 industrial establishments, employing in the 
aggregate 216,921 wage earners operating on a year-round 5-day week 
schedule, at the end of the year 1928. 

The investigation discloses that the adoption of the 5-day week 
does not necessarily involve a reduction in the total number of hours 
of work per week, unless the weekly schedule on a 5% or a 6 day basis 
is above 50 hours. Of the 219 establishments reporting the weekly 
schedule of hours after making the change to the aay week, 27 





1 National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.). The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing Industries. 
New York, 1929. 
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companies report that the change was effected without a change in 
the total hours; 3 companies report a slight increase in working hours. 
Of the 189 companies making 4 reduction in the hours per week, 104 
reduced their working schedule to 40 hours. 

Data on the weekly output under the 5-day schedule as compared 
with the former 5% and 6 day schedule were obtained from 127 
establishments. Of 94 companies that had reduced the total hours 
per week, 6 companies reported a substantial loss in output and 24 
companies a loss in proportion to the reduction in the hours; 46 
companies reported no change in output and 18 companies reported 
an increase. Since the hours of this group were reduced in changing 
to the 5-day week it would seem that nearly 70 per cent of these 
companies suffered no loss in total output per week and are, therefore, 
obtaining greater output per hour than under the longer working 
schedule. Of the 32 companies reporting no change in working hours, 
17 reported no change in output, 14 reported an increase, and only 1 
reported a decrease. The one company reporting an increase in the 
total number of hours reports no change in the output. 

The following quotations made from letters received by the con- 
ference board from companies operating on the 5-day week schedule 
give their reasons for the change to the 5-day week, as well as the 
advantages they find in its operation. 


Efficient working pitch better maintained by concentration into fewer days, 
with proper rest intervals to relieve any strain of longer daily hours when nature 
of work makes this desirable. Reduced need for days off or lengthy vacation 

riods. 

Y Gieaaib relaxation over the week-end gives added pep to week’s work. 

The change to the 5-day week was made because of the desire to provide more 
leisure for our working force, and it might also be —s to you to know 
that our production increased since the installation of the 5-day week without 
additional force; also that our rate of illness has decreased about 30 per cent and 
our rate of lateness has decreased about 80 per cent. 

We have many married women who need more time for shopping and house- 
work. Under the old system our attendance was bad on Saturday and we never 
received a half-day’s work. Now our attendance is perfect and our labor turn- 
over is less than 1 per cent per month. 

Universal satisfaction. ur workers come to our village from many cities and 
towns by trolley or automobile. They appreciate the privilege of omitting one 
round trip and the double rest day. Office and shipping employees wish it were 
practicable for them also to enjoy the entire Saturday off. 

They [employees] are strongly in favor of it; in fact, prefer to do overtime work 
at night rather than interfere with the Saturday holiday. It is our opinion that 
the person who ‘‘gets up and at it’’ reasonably early in the morning and sticks to 
it a little longer in the afternoon, with one full holiday on Saturday, has an 
advantage over the one who sleeps a little later, quits a little earlier, and thus 
gets his off time in useless driblets. 

Enthusiastic approval of over 80 per cent of workers by actual vote. Powerful 
stimulus to morale. Next to bonus, best continuous effect of anything company 
has ever done. 


The report makes the os statement concerning the attitude 
of employers who consider the 5-day week schedule disadvantageous: 


The attitude of employers operating a 5-day schedule but considering it dis- 
advantageous seems to be strongly influenced by whether or not the 5-day week 
was introduced with their full approval or was forced upon them by organized 
labor. It is natural that they should resent a program they have been compelled 
to accept, and that they should magnify its shortcomings, just as on the other 
side there may be a tendency to minimize the disadvantages of a plan which has 
been voluntarily introduced. Some union-shop employers declared themselves 
satisfied that the 5-day schedule is desirable, but others made no attempt to 
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conceal their disapproval of:a program of fewer hours of work and unreduced 
pay, which they view as little short of confiscation, and have been outspoken «1: 
caustic in their criticisms. 


In concluding the report states: 


This evidence does, however, remove the 5-day week from the status of a 
radical and impractical administrative experiment and places it among the plans 
which, however revoluntionary they may appear to some, have demonstrated 
both practicability and usefulness under certain circumstances. An employer 
who is interested in the adaptability of the 5-day schedule to his own business 
may, therefore, approach the problem as a working schedule that has been in 
ren for a number of years in various pen Merten with generally satisfactory 
results. 


Following is a list of representative companies operating on a 
regular 5-day week basis, as given in the report. 


COMPANIES OPERATING ON A 5-DAY WEEK BASIS 























7 = 
Company Location Product 
. 
Simon Ackerman Clothes Co--..-.--.-- Roches, Didi cnintensctasiaeiey Cloth 
Addison Li ph aap BO UE ee ars OS Lith phing. 
American C Rie GS kets eeteaiy Lane telnad Gag, 3 : SS eee Cc 
pT renee DT ee a cis ce emi — 
Beatty Page (Inc.)..........-.-..----- Now York Oliy....... 2 Printing. 
Brook Bleachery Co- -------- i. 3... | AY Sere Dyeing and bleaching. 

Bemis Car Truck Co__....-..-..-- Sane I, hesiven-cidcainsaingiaceeriine Railroad supplies. 
i he’ USE Agee epee M ; 
Simon Bomzer Co.__............------ New Rg Ce Clothing. 
Boston Bank Note Co._............--- SS SES er ne Lithographing. 
Moto Meter Co. Giao.) Sa a, Bee Long Island City, N. Y_........--.-- Motometers. 
C. C. Bradley & aS sere ITE SR Power hammers. 

reslin Bros. Carpet Co._.........._-- ee IN, Bo cc. een we Corpete. 
Bristol Myers Co.................-.-- I te sg ota cia Chemicals. 
pean +e ES, ae F | GREE ee eee Paper boxes and cartons. 
Cemsannel kiinumenie Go ort 16 be: pda pean ooo ool 

ho SRC Ae RE ite 
Consolidated Sa Fenn eens eee Si iin Sisk ame tinal Paper 
Cransha = _—_ "mesa Newbeste RY ROR: Texte. 
Ww a oa ee Y Sy, ARRAS. 

Curtis Publishing SRE Philadel Ai ORES Printing and publishing. 
Henry A. Dix Corporation... ...._..- New York ity 8 SREY SSS eee Uniform dresses. 
PE Ga a eae Reliteanes. | ER ener Hats and caps. 
Doubleday Doran & Co. (Inc.)__....-- Garden Long Island, N. Y_.-.-| Publishers. 
L. A. Dreyfus ée SRO: hose Staten Island, N. Y__.-- Gatte-perche. 

4 REE: h. REE > 
eS AS, en nee Elhnhurst, Island, N. Y ...---- Salad and spices. 
Dutchess Hat Works........._......-. Beacon-on-H ky SRR: Hats. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co_..._._____. all Lead pencils. 
taivision). Pencil Co. (rubber | N ARABS. 85s Ee aa 5 Rubber sundries. 
inson-Freeman Co. (Inc.)_..........- St re a oi. ewecneent phing. 
} Mloner & ons Ce. RSS Brooklyn, N. ¥ iia in chiiceieiik een alee Cipehine. 
Electric Meter ae Some piacala weil New | EES Ree. Electric meters 
eames Waniel Mae Cons a. s. ue 
Ford Mous Gar Conc Bette lay Aston 
| NE Ee pene me es New York “eg, ees ee a Paper board and boxes. 
Gardner & Harvey Co--.........._-... RES ara ae Do. 
Wm. P. Goldman and Bros. (Inc.)....' New York City...................-- 3 
A ad a oi ica ha deh ann adiccecanacenibe Boys’ ° 
Goodman and Levine_..._............| Rochester, N. Y.............-...... Clothing. 
Gordon and Friedman -............... ke, Ut eee Do. 
Grinaet BD 6 vicninae sane Bas” Sere SRDS ARN RSESER Limefranhine. 
J. J. Grover’s Sous Co__.........-..... Stoneham, Mass_.......-.........-- Shoes. 
5 cae ctiitaiielal yg N, Y.....-......---------| Lithographing 
Kari Gut Lithographing Co_._.......-. EA 5k: in éosémesmaduid Do. 
Be Lilie ohh gerne: cee aii L Mass Lietintepnicgn nani dent ppm ergy 
ie Byset Lee inosine 
Hockachesd's Punts ¢ 9 al ; Moun Healt, |e RRR aati Clothing. 
Ei SE Tan. onacnnpisnwenence SPW AE ONY nn. ns een Paper 
Horowitz ig 3 & thoes. saa OES DR GIRUGt db pineeswrecadvee nade Matzoth and noodles 
iY, a pag aE § ES Albany, 5. * LUhelCnnacdhdpcanell Woolens. in lineti 
pak . wah Chicago, a Heating ventilating 
apparatus. 
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COMPANIES OPERATING ON A &DAY WEEK BASIS—Continued 

















Company Location Product 
Jenkins Bros...-..--...--------------- Bridgeport, Conn .........---------- Valves. 
Jenkins Bros. (rubber division) ---....| E Te aie Rubber goods. 
Joseph & occa ee ee Clevdiend, Oblo.._._............... Clothing. 
Kahn Tailoring Co-._......-.-.----.--- Indianapolis, ia TERR ck Do. 
Karle ) BE iesiemis en co-an nee A awa ssnelice seh dtniind Lithographing. 
Keller-Heumann Thom 0... .2.< shige ein aenses cceces-wewinsesar Clothing. 
Kessner & Rabinowitz Co.......-.---- i Eee. ccncneeen nave Hats. 
Kirkman & Sons.-.--..-..-.------------ si“, REISS Soap. 
A Ee sapere 2a 4 
Larus @ Polen hi i Winding Go| Leng eed Oly, N.Y al 
Lathum Pp o.| Long << & Seer thography. 
CM. & D. B. Leavitt Co.......-.-.. nae Men... —_— 
Le Roy Latham Printing Co-----...--- Woodside, Long Island, N. Y-.----- ! Printing and lithographing. 
Lipps B8@Bisescos<-<.----~------------- PE IE aon ernnecinnecenn ates | Clothing. 
J. Li ith diivinbednian<pospseslimnan TT ee mam mapenpeis Do. 
Malden Knitting Mills_-.-----.-...---- DE SN .. wcnccanecesaoube | Woolens. 
Maryland Printing Co-_---.----- vaca crenshenawnacts | Printing. 
Metal Hose & Tubing Co. (Inc.)------ (SS ee Metal tubing and hose. 
Michaels Stern & Co_.........-------- R So eis aaah eeene Clothing. 
Monarch Manufacturing Co- -----.-.--- DE WEED... once cnc cccensce Work suits. 
Leopold Morse Co. (Inc.) --.---------- _ Clothing. 
National Meter Co__.......-.--.------ Saree , Water and oil meters. 
Pe > ° a a odo i stcsmeg anil Bo 
Parker Metal Decorating Co---.------- SL” SE eee ee Metal goods. 
Paul Revere M Oi ou ea hia cdo sekencaboenoud Wash suits. 
Pierce Lithographic Corporation -- - - -- le IE rere Lithographing. 
Pioneer Instrument Co. (Inc.) - -- .----|- .--- Ts ahemnininertl Aircraft ruments. 
Portland Rubber Co---....-...-------- Ns, is cc knwareninnsint Rubber products. 
Queens i a I Ne ome Hand bags. 
Renton Ce hbidginccccccsosus ik. ockeh cee sawcdnecdh eels. 
Rhoades & Ripley Clothing Co- ------ oi. ocnatitbinnssnmenain Clothing. 
Rochester > ae" nc ace nnneesee Boxes and lithographing. 
Rochester eee See (tek de Eg ee” Mach , 
Rode & Brand Co..........--.------- j 0 Ue a Lithograpbing. 
| NBGA Soe ES USE ER RRS SA ae apa Underwear. 
. epee ie SRES 2 ag eae ieee eer Clothing. 
Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation _--- -- RT Ts uc ce guncewceneanee Lithographing. 
Sale Lithograph Co--....-......------- "a ees Do. 
Schmidt & Ault BI gs soSininas eae York ‘Pa 0 SEE Aas ce board. 
Seabright Woven Es Camden, TEL. waheniemioesipil Felts. 
Seiter Lithograph Co__-.--- eee wee Oy kc... 3-..........2. Lit phing. 
Shirek & teeee (0..................-]--... i ie Se. snwwsnent Cl s 
aS tO, RE See it sscencioinemansente Lit phing. 
_ - 8 ze h Bates nowireabiaseein —— SES eee § goods. 
techer Lithographing Co-.-.---.--.--- NOT os sini c acinncronecesn | Lithogra g. 
J. Stevens Arms Co... .....----------- oe Falls, Mass bnmpersecrinkes Guns oe cite. 
Strauss & Buegeleisen Co. ---....------ B ae Ae <— 
Sweet Orr & (ne). isd sedaanas New York City.......-..-----.----- Clothing. . 
Trautman Bailey & B npey (9 “SERRRR G82 | UL ees Lithographing. 
— M ooh Seas )...-| Roxbury, > y, EEG woo on ne eee eee _— * 
er Lithograph Co. (Inc.).---.-.---- Ro Pes Mvcbicnnecuens phing. 
nit Lae ao .-.--.---=-- SS aaron foe 
U. 8. Prim and Lit ph Co....| B DCO is ccnwucénras o¢tinnin Printing. 
David Weil Saene Co.........-.- a cai tahuemiorpialas Lithogra aoe A 
5, Products Co. | New York City... ...-..------------ Bags pal leather products. 
c.). 
J. Wise & Co. TE ss ileal NE alice settee Dresses. 
J. R. Wood & Ee SES NE i eng tinne ah bone Jewelry. 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation - --- - EBS l aka goncocsyssensenia Aero engines. 
Wm. Wee etc.-.............-..-- eg eo caudeaewel Chewing gum. 
Zabel: Tete oe oe sc eek Ph BE kis x cichowh a niceenoatel Printers and lithographers. 











Estimates of National and Per Capita Income in 1928 


J& CONTINUATION of its earlier work along the same lines, the 
National Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.) has nag gf pub- 


lished its estimates of national and per capita incomes in the 


States for the year 1928." 


nited 





1 Nationa} Bureau of Economic Research (Inc.). News-Bulletin, New York, Dec. 16, 1929. 
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National Income 


For the year 1928 the National Bureau of Economic Research 
estimates the total realized income of the United States as $89,419 - 
000,000, made up of the following items: 


ihe ae as rca: civ daih clesermbaieli te pains ipsa on cere $32, 235, 000, 000 
hn pa es den Gag SAS te cic 17, 823, 000, 000 
Pensions and compensation to employed persons. _1, 065, 000, 000 
Shave of Gaiaenreneurs.... ce 38, 296, 000, 000 


The increase in the total national income from 1922 to 1928) as 
estimated by the research bureau, is shown in the following figures: 


Bc kde Mtl bipne Kins ons hee wy as Saha eese $65, 925, 000, 000 


“ig ES mer aeea aia jae SSIES CONS Na 74, 337, 000, 000 
i i a ee eee ce 77, 135, 000, 000 
SS RN A eo ene 81, 931, 000, 000 
RE ie 5 coe mea ee 85, 548, 000, 000 
on a ERG * 3. RS Hae. 88, 205, 000, 000 
RN ng occa be BEY Ue wee 89, 419, 000, 000 


Commenting on the total of realized income, the report draws 
attention to the fact that the figures do not include any allowance 
for the income which might be imputed to housewives and house- 
holders for services rendered to their own families, nor the value of 
goods and services received by employees in the form of expense 
accounts, nor money earned through odd-job employment. It is 
pointed out that the first two classes of items are so great in value 
that, were they included, the total figures might be largely increased. 
Further, it is stated that the total of realized income does not include 
any income arising from changes in the value of property. 


Per Capita Incomes 


Tue following table shows the per capita incomes of salaried 
workers and of wage earners for the years 1909 to 1927, as given in 
the report: 




















| 
8 i W , 8 Ww 
Year quater | eal Year ieee | worker 

Se ee ectiewos $976 2 eS. edad $1, 453 $1, 029 
i bao 1, 002 ee ne we kas 1, 740 1, 273 
I a ais wae nk co 1, 022 cer 1, 696 983 
ien@. <0 ee 1) 045 mitue. 1715| 1,012 
Aisa 1) 066 ae... 1831 | 1) 150 
a ee 1, 088 i. 17396 | 11134 
pos te ake oe 1, 096 ee eee 1, 950 1, 176 
i a ae 1, 148 sf... ee 2, 025 1, 217 
| 25 CRORES 1, 204 i 44087... OTT: 2084} 1, 205 
Pe. S nbs ee 1, 265 940 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in European Coal Mines, 1927 


HE International Labor Office has recently published the results 
of an inquiry into wages and hours of labor in 1927 in the coal 
mines of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Netherlands, Poland, and the Saar.' These countries are reported 
to have supplied over 93 per cent of the European coal production in 
1927. °° , 
Wages 


Tue method of determining the wages received is discussed in the 
following paragraph of the report: 

The method adopted for determining the wages of coal-mining workers is 
based on the total wages bill of the industry. Information is not obtained, as is 
frequently the case in other industries, as to the average earnings of particular 
categories of workers. If, in addition to the aggregate wages bill, information 
is also available as to the number of workers, the number of shifts worked, 
and the number of tons of coal produced, then it is possible by division to obtain 
average earnings per worker and per shift, and average wages cost per ton of 
coal. The only subdivision of the data by categories of workers which has 
been found possible is that into surface workers and underground workers. 

In addition to money wages, the workers also frequently receive 
payments in kind, such as coal free or at reduced prices, and housin 
accommodations or payments in lieu thereof. These are given in all 
the European coal-producing countries. In most countries, also, 
payments for holidays are made, and ‘‘family allowances” are granted 
to married workers. All of these items, therefore, have been included 
in the total wages bill. 

Social-insurance contributions made by employers are regarded by 
the International Labor Office as a part of the labor cost, and the 
advantages derived by the workers from these contributions are con- 
sidered as supplementary to the wages paid. Where the contribu- 
tions are sible by the workers they are, of course, a part of wages. 
The office has, therefore, given in each of its wage calculations two 
sets of figures, one based on all items including employers’ social- 
insurance contributions and another based on all items excluding 
these contributions. According to the report, ‘‘employers’ contribu- 
tions to social-insurance are high in those countries in which workers’ 
contributions are high, as most schemes are based on joint contribu- 
tions. The level of employers’ contributions is much higher, how- 
ever, than that of workers’ contributions, largely owing to accident- 
insurance contributions, which are generally a charge on the employer 
only.” It is stated that it is ‘‘impracticable to take into considera- 
tion the contributions made by the State or local bodies (for which 
statistics do not usually exist).’’ 

As far as ible, the data obtained related to wage earners only, 
the supervi and salaried staff being excluded wherever practicable. 
In Great Britain certain categories of workers (‘‘ deputies” and others) 
covered by wage agreements are included, but it is stated that their 
influence on the general average of wages is negligible and that the 
figures may be taken as comparable with those of other countries. 

The relative importance of the different elements entering into the 
total wages bill is shown in Table 1, reproduced from the report. The 





1 International Labor Review, Geneva, October, 1929, pp. 539-562; December, 1929, pp. 840-855. 
[373] 
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report states that data on employers’ contributions to social insurance 
were not available for the Ruhr and Upper Silesia in Germany. ‘he 
figures for Belgium relate to about 84 per cent of the output and fo; 
Great Britain, to about 96 per cent. The three German districts 
represented yielded about 93 per cent of the total output of ihe 
country. 


TABLE 1.—_RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DIFFERENT ELEMENTS COMPRISING /HF 
TOTAL WAGES BILL IN EUROPEAN COAL MINES, 1927 






























































Work- All 
men’s Free | Other | Pay- |©™ploy-| items 
Country and district eer onc and || Stow: | went surance other a 
ad ance | "Ssh | Cheap | ances in| for holi-| mes’ | than | ones 
contri- oa kind days | butions | Money Wages 
butions wages 
(a) Total earnings excluding employers’ insurance contributions = 1() 
(yeet Sein . ...........0-- - eR eee aa ia Mecssinhcicn keke, tabianaec ines 6. 6 43. 4 
ee EMRE REPRE ga aaa 1.9 1.2 4.5 Hi 3 Rena gaa eae pte 7.8 49 9 
N RIE CURRY ste 2 5.9 4.3 .9 1.8 Ff eee o: 14.4 SIA 
| RE SS lee recor? 4.8 3.1 2.7 _. & Bees Eee ee oe 19. 4 SO. 
Czechoslovakia__...........-- 6.9 3.2 6.7 1.4 Ty SS 20. 6 79.4 
BS a RR a aap a eee 8.3 7.3 3. 5 a CSE fy Shee eae 21.0 79.0 
U NN Sas Be 14.3 2.7 2.6  * 5 ree 21.6 7h. '4 
ne 15. 1 3. 2 1.3 YF renee 22. 5 77.3 
|” REUSE Taare 15.5 1.4 Sp Serer i 2 Bias epee 22.7 77.2 
Poland: | 
Upper Silesia __........-- 8.2 4.5 4.8 3. 2 SSeS 23.1 | 6.9 
Je country.........-- 7.3 6.1 4.6 3.6 8 Ree L g43) 75.8 
Dombrowa.............-- 4.7 10.5 4.3 5.4 BOP asda 27.9 
(b) Total earnings including employers’ insurance contributions = 1) 
{ t 
Great Britain. ............-.- — § ae eS SG DREN 5.0 11.3 $8.7 
OP TR RRA a 1.8 11 4.3 > | OCCA 4.9 12.3 87.7 
Netherlands. -_-__._.-..-..-- 5.4 3.9 8 1.6 14 8.8 21.9 7h. 1 
Raat ctens as wh ah lapboms 4.5 2.9 2. 5 We aécowcacss 6.6 2.7 75.3 
el he os a pte 7.6 6.6 3.2 oe p Be 8.8 28. 0 72.0 
eo Bl eae 6. 2 2.9 6.0 1.3 2.2 10.0 28. 6 1.4 
ae Nh a sgini 7.3 4.0 4.3 2.9 2.1 10.9 31.5 6s. 
ole country... ......-.- 6.5 5.5 4.1 3.3 2.3 10. 2 31.9 fis. | 
i 4.3 9.7 4.0 5.0 2.8 7.5 33.3 6. 
Germany: Saxony ---......--- 13.3 1.2 , 3g Say 2.3 14.0 33. 5 tif 





























The cash allowances consisted almost entirely of family allowances 
for wives and children. ‘Other allowances in kind ” included chiefly 
housing accommodations. The high figure for France under the 
latter head was, it is said, the result of building activity in northern 
France after the war. No payments for holidays are made in Grext 
Britain, France, or Belgium; in countries where such payments «re 
made, according to the report, they generally form about 2 to 3 per 
cent of the tota haemo 

Table 2 shows relative levels of average earnings in 1927 0! 
coal-mine workers in the different countries, expressed in a comm. 
currency. The j were converted into gold francs and t/ie 
results expressed as index numbers in which the wages paid in Greut 
Britain were taken as the base, oi 100. 
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TABLE 2.—RELATIVE LEVELS OF AVERAGE EARNINGS IN EUROPEAN COAL MINES 
IN 1927, EXPRESSED IN A COMMON CURRENCY 


(Great Britain = 100] 





















































Excluding employers’ insur- | Including employers’ insur- 
ance contributions ance contributions 
Country and district ; 
penn Surface | All pobre Surface | All 
workers | Workers | workers | | ters | Workers | workers 
(a) Based on earnings per day 
Grest BURRS ...5-------- 26 --- 2 2200-0n-e- 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
NEE ilk nes io Sa tol ences 82 85 82 85 88 | 84 
Germany: 
ER RN AN PRE cep pro. prac 75 86 rh SS Seer gat mea Nee 
iii 6k porns coneabneece= 68 82 71 75 90 | 77 
Pee Lich EE Li ie ITED se 62 72 63 64 77 65 
Germany: Upper Silesia. --_-------------- 57 7 8 RRS RIS aes Ge nee ae 
PRs os ccd p necdacinoc cases 54 56 54 55 57 54 
CI abe bney ceo rod ~ eaten ee 51 59 54 55 62 56 
DO ath a oo Se peewee cc ncs ee ncee 48 48 47 48 48 47 
Poland: 
SIE dod dibina Coto awanwinnigoniek 38 46 39 41 49 42 
FSET RES ates eng 37 43 38 39 45 40 
Sain Soe esa mecswmeengecense | 36 40 35 37 41 36 
(b) Based on annual earnings 
Great Britain -__-- a Str ae Se Pi SM 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Netherlands..........------ eS DET EE 100 89 96 104 92 | 99 
Germany | 
eS uk os ks Caen wb cee | SS 91 gh BE SSA GS ee ‘OA ORES 
Mss ivicinseeaincschhunwacnics | 78 85 79 86 | 94 87 
SOG Fe le die enn oon ganas nag 70 7 70 72 78 | 72 
Germany: Upper Silesia. -._-..-.--..----- 67 72 __k ARSE RS GERER GT St ep aren 
PRE ie ieee aR a | 64 59 62 65 60 63 
Cosmeenennes. oo ee bo eee ele 56 61 57 59 64 60 
ie ie em oiewnseeennoun 58 53 56 58 53 56 
Poland: 
ici kan cnotnkdctanasae) 44 47 44 47 50 47 
Whole country 43 44 42 45 47 44 
DORN es oa oe. oo cl Al 41 39 42 42 40 
i ! 

















1 Per man shift. 


The purchasing power of the coal miners’ rag! and annual earnings 
in 1927, based on food only, is indicated in Table 3. The Inter- 
national Labor Office emphasizes that these calculations are only 
approximate, stating that ‘‘the method adopted is by no means fully 
satisfactory, and it 1s indeed necessary to make in advance all res- 
ervations against any close comparison of the results. The inclusion, 
were it possible, of other items of expenditure (clothing, rent, etc.) 
might have an influence on the results.” In this table an additional 
calculation was made excluding from the total earnings both employ- 
ers’ and workers’ insurance contributions, as the result of a suggestion 
that ‘‘as the calculations are intended to measure what the miner can 
buy with his wage, workers’ contributions which are not spent by the 
worker but are deducted from his wage should be excluded.” 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF. PURCHASING POWER OF COAL MINERS’ EARNINGS 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1927 


[Great Britain= 100] 
























































Total —— less} Total 
: employers’ in- Sox 
Total earnings memes  eenied- a 
butions ployers’ 
CLFEO NES SC eee aa and 
Country and district workers’ 
insurance 
—— All _ All eet 
grounc si grounc re utions 
workers | ™ orkers workers workers All work . 
} ers 
| | 
(a) Based on earnings per day 
Ee ae annsenibmeunnnasaen 100 100 100 100 100 
EE IRI i So OIL ras See eed ayn eee Oe | 101 100 YS 96 Y% 
TRIER Sy I NS SE ee pe A Feet 3 SMR ieee (Ustad ete i: 73 75 65 
en ia eae 7 68 70 68 68 
France: Nord and Pas de Calais____...__....---_---- 66 66 66 65 64 
Nn ee cs Sokteencuecakl 7 68 61 62 4 
ce en ec aunsieccedunecwh 67 69 65 66 62 
et os cule ca pans cone suusaenk, 66 7 62 63 60) 
ia Fa x cne Sage enabwribdandeiiaceet svar pee 55 57 AO 
Poland: } 
IN linens bicie nen or cies Sleep ge ck bao 53 54 50 50 AT 
RENE Es re pm eam Aap mcr erie re 53 51 51 50 | 44 
(6) Based on annual earnings 
Rohde ga ace heron Soe Oe aie eRe Se 
| 
i Lt ew ammuiae nee | 100 | 100 100 100 100 
i A SES as Sree pene faerie a 4 123 | 118 118 113 109 
i cine anak rel wieekaek opr 85 ae 75 
ES IR RRS Rs SIS SNE 85 | 81 85 81 &2 
France: Nord and Pas de Calais___............._...- 81 | 79 7 78 76 
ESS Ck Lacon Se Peper 77 | 77 69 70 61 
REGS Sa aE la era OCT Bee nenIE 80 | 80 77 77 73 
a ine e mncanmukxpaecenwiep 71 | 7 67 68 65 
eee SO MONI. cs coo ceca esos esc eb face scaceus eis Sew 4 65 57 
Poland: 
SRE SSN ACRE cP EL lh RP a AE 61 61 57 7 4 
| RE IIR SEER SE, Oi MN Near ena Oh) LOSE SES 60 58 58 56 55 
1 Earnings per shift. 
Output 


THE average output of salable coal per man-shift, per day, and 
per year, of underground workers and of all workers combined is 
shown in Table 4. The report points out that the great differences 
between these are “obviously largely due to differences in 
natural conditions and to some extent to the length of the working 
time underground.”’ 
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TapLeE 4.—AVERAGE OUTPUT OF SALABLE COAL IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, PER 
MAN-SHIFT, PER DAY, AND PER YEAR, IN 1927 


{In metric tons. Metric ton=2,204.6 pounds] 



































Per man-shift Per day Per year 
Country and district Under- Cater. Cate. 
ground |All workers} ground |All workers} ground All workers 
workers workers workers 
ae piesa 3 55 is oc ego eke sen cuca 0. 737 |) Gk CE 143 
Czechoslovakia..........------ 1. 247 0. 938 1. 274 . 971 311 242 
VEE Ba cicoceddsdcdeweaKe~ . 843 . 603 . 848 . 608 226 163 
Germany: 
Cn ws cn bens 1. 386 1. 132 1. 419 1. 166 371 308 
Upper Silesia...........--- 1.7 1, 335 1, 821 1. 416 476 373 
0 RE SS 2 ee nce . 851 . 634 . 902 . 673 232 175 
Cee eS. cnn necl nn eds c 1. 332 1. 047 1, 397 1, 100 315 255 
a noe [ap shew en een | 1. 390 1. 000 380 27 
Poland: Hite 
Upper Silesia_.........---- 1. 845 1, 273 | 1. 951 | 1. 366 507 358 
Sa ee eae 1. 746 . 995 | 1, 818 | 1. 053 465 374 
fn dab TE ls Paes a ar pen 969 @ | ee el alae | 259 190 
| \ 





1 Averages computed from the number of days worked and from the average number of workers calcu- 
lated for all mines. 


Hours of Labor 


TABLE 5 gives the working hours of coal miners in the various 
European countries covered in the study, measured on a uniform basis 
adopted by the International Labor Office. This table shows the 
regulation hours of work as fixed by legislation or by collective agree- 
ments or arbitration awards, the individual time spent in the mine, 
and length of time spent at the face minus breaks. In regard to 
these data, the office states that ‘if the regulation hours of work, 
regardless of the various methods of calculation adopted, are com- 
pared with the figures obtained by reduction to the international 
basis used here, fairly substantial divergences will appear which other- 
wise might easily have escaped notice. Thus, countries that according 
to the terms of their regulations seem to have very short hours of 
work may, in fact, have hours much less favorable to the workers 
when they are measured on the uniform basis adopted for all 
countries.”’ 

The classes of underground workers chosen for the inquiry were 

those whose occupation is most closely connected with the work of 
extraction, namely, those working at the face. 
_ The working-day was found to be fixed by legislation at eight hours 
in all of the countries except the Netherlands, where it had been set 
at 8% hours, but only eight hours were actually worked, in accordance 
with a collective agreement of October 17, 1921. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE HOURS OF UNDERGROUND WORKERS IN EUROPEAN © .)\1 
MINES, 1927 ‘ 




























































Regulation hours of work ‘leita Sa Length of bed 
spent in the mine shes 
Day or shift Week less break: | 
: ; 
Country and district Fain 3 ena J | 
— lective — lective ~ ~ | 
y agree- y | agree- ay or . ay or 
legis- | ments | legis- | ments| shift | WE | “shire | Week 
lation | or arbi- | lation | orarbi- 
tration tration 
awards awards 
| Hours H. m,. | Hours Hows H. m.| H. m.| HH. ™. | H. in 
I is a | <<" $b. me) 8 8; & 6 6 20 | 380) 
Ozechoslovakia....................- 8| 8 0} #8) 44) 87 wlra ast 2 8) Ss 
France: 5 ’ 
sree cobiry cle i Bee er. Rae 7 47| 46 42 6 0/438 36 
Nord and Pas de Calais_--____-- 4 SS GARE: RIES 7 47) 4 42 6 22/ 38 4 
i i nw nn dhigeigeg | 5 CIEE Sen Speaeree 7 47) 46 42 6 35) 39 3% 
Other coal fields..........-..-.- _¢ SEDER MRO BABE 7.47| 4 42 6 2 38 4 
y: | 
SER Paap alana | gl! 8 @bsiuucieeee 4-0 IE) ENS. COI 
ese Ts oe Dee & ~ She | ) _ See Se ie 
9 |“ eee Bee ER RE i it RR SE Sa 
SS eae Eee fe. Ce I ER GEA Soe I 
at RE eM eal aa | s 8 0 __¢ SERGE RARREENS AESa a ae 
Pa # 0 #16 ¢ 15 33. 45 
ORS Ce ane eee Peer = lg) 6k. SS Ree to 
Great Britain. .---....-.-----.----- Shs 0 8 300] 50 O| 6 45! 40 3% 
: ef eR, es 8 19) 47 2 6 34; 37 5 
RRR EEL ToS SR Rn Spe ETE: Le 3 eee eed 46; *8 10; 47 Of; *6 10; 35 O 
Poland: 
Upper Silesia... ............... $s} § @hw bibciceuied 8 2| 48 12} 6 18| 37 4s 
Dombrowa and Cracow-_.-...- J ee A & Eh »---- =| MS 30); 49 01} "6 2) 36 4 
Rarchsetiran-e04 spots onitgeg anceps 8} 7 @ 5/47 32) 45 12) 6 17) 37 
1 Obtained by deducting from the indi | time spen' the mine the figure for the average t0'! 
traveling time and breaks, excluding any r lost time or except in the case of (reat 
Britain pinelade traveling time, breaks for meals, and other unjr- 
ductive G Britain is therefore not exactly comparable \; it!) 


tion is impossible so as the length of this ‘unproductive 





a “permanent undertaking on the 
for special overtime pay. 
work are the same for all coa! 
waiting period of 16 minutes at pit bottom not taken into consideration. 
figures represent average time spent in mine, and time spent at face less breaks, of hewers in tlic 
by deducting from individual time spent in mine only traveling time and collective resi 


ag taken of other time lost. 
d the year; latest figure is given here. 
y: 







on Saturday. 
; break of 30 minutes. 6 hours and 30 minutes worked on Saturday. 
hours and 36 minutes worked on bs 
8 Ascent begins 714 hours after beginning of t of each worker. 


—— 
Zi 





Average Weekly Earnings in pil York State Factories, 1916 to 


Te following table showing average weekly earnings in New 


York State factories, by month, from 1916 to 1929, is taken from 
the January, 1923, number of the Industrial Bulletin, dssued by t!« 


tate industrial commissioner: 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN ee NEW YORK STATE FAC- 









































{Includes all employees in both office and shop. The average weekly earnings are obtained ng the 
total weekly pay roll by the total number of employees on the pay roll for the given week. . 8 cover 
the week including the 15th of the month. ] 

Month 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
| 
| 

January------- $13. 53/$15. 28/$16. 81|$23. 03)$26. 52/$27. 61;$24. 43)/$26. sileen 81/$28. 30/$29. 05 $29. 52'$29. 21'$20. 71 

February - ---- 13. 77} 15.31} 17. 66} 22. 07| 26. 47) 26. 77 24. 17) 25. 87| 27.73 . 28. 61; 29 29. 1 ug) 

March. .------ 13. 15. 79} 18.71 22. 20 27. 87| 26. 24. 57| 26. 28. 16} 28. 29. 04; 29, 29. 35 

AGB ics 14. 15) 15. 50} 19. 25) 22. 11) 27. 80) 26. 20) 24. 15) 27. 00) 27. 70} 27. 67; 28. 85} 29. 17] 28. a 

PY EIEN 14. 24) 16. 08) 19.91) 22. 23) 28. 45) 25. 24. 50) 27. 63) 27. 56| 28. 07| 28. 29. 18} 29. 1 = 

JUNO oso cee0k 14.41) 16. 20. 44; 22.51) 28.77) 25.71) 24.91) 27.87] 27. 21] 27. 94) 28. 98} 29.17] 29. ‘ 

pO  eeereneeoee © 14. 11) 16. 17| 20. 78) 23. 10} 28. 49} 25. 24. 77| 27. 54| 27. 06) 27.98) 28.81) 28. 29. 15) 20. 88 

August... -.--- 14, 44) 16. 44) 21. 23) 23. 85) 28.71) 25. 43) 25. 10) 27. 12) 27. 40) 28. 16) 28. 86) 29 29. 38) 38. 60 

September 14. 87} 16.97) 22.31) 24. 83) 28. 73) 25. 07| 25.71) 27.41) 28.05) 28.33] 29.31) 29. 57| 29. 72) 30. 47 

Ad. 14. 95) 17. 33] 22. 34) 24. 41) 28.93] 24. 53) 25.61) 27. 27. 53) 28. 57| 29. 35} 29. 28} 29. 78) 30. 08 
November 15. 16} 17. 69 21. 60) 25. 37| 28. 70) 24.32) 26.04) 27. 64) 27. 66) 28.67; 29. 15) 28. 75) 29. 62) 29. 54 
December... -- 15. 51) 17.71) 23. 18) 26.32) 28.35) 24.91 26. 39) 27. 98) 28. 25) 29. 05; 29.47! 29. 57) 30. 12} 29.75 

Average...| 14.43 16.37 20. 35| 23. 50| 28. 15| 25. 73 25. 04 27. 24 27.68 28.26 29.02 29. 30| 29, “i 29. 99 




















Earnings of Office Workers in New York State Factories, 1920 
i to 1929 


FFICE workers’ earnings in representative New York State 

factories reached a new high point in October, 1929, accordin 
to data published in the Industriel Bulletin for November, 1929, issue 
by the industrial commissioner of that State, summarizing the trend 
of such earnings during the past 10 years. In October, 1929, the 
weekly earnings of these workers averaged $36.94 as compared with 
$31.06 in. October, 1920, the figures for October of each year, with 
one exception, having shown an increase over those for the previous 
October during the 10-year period. The detailed data, as given in 
the Industrial Bulletin, are reproduced ‘below: 


Average weekly earnings for office workers in representative New York State 
factories reached a new high point of $36.94 in October. The gain over October, 
1928, amounted to almost 60 cents. These conclusions are based upon figures of 
office forces and pay rolls submitted regularly by firms on the fixed list for the 
Labor Market analysis. The tabulation is made every October and covers 
only office help within the manufacturing plant. 

he general trend of earnings has been steadily upward, true for the separate 
industries as well as all combined. October, 1929, marked the high point in all 
but three of the industries. The only large drop this year occu in the publie 
— group, where earnings fell over $1 from last October, due mainly to one 
rm. : 


_ In the 10 years under consideration, the whole level of pay has been gradually 
raised but the increase in the Various industries has not been the same. The 
range between the different. industries has broadened from $26.10—$34 in 1920 to 
$29.34-$42.68 in 1929. It is unwise to make comparisons among the different 
industries, since the distribution of the higher salaried supervisory and technical | 
staff and the lower paid clerical force varies. The printing and paper goods. 
industry may be pointed out as showing the greatest actual gain since 1920, 
an industry where a large part of the office consists of other than clerical help. 

The question arises over the variation in earnings as to how much the prevailing 
wage scale in the shops influences office oe. To a greater degree than in 
the shops, office work is the same from one industry to another. Do industries 
wach well known to pay on 9 low scale in the shop carry this over into the 
office? effect does.greater organization of shop workers in-certain in- 
@stries have upon salaries of office workers? Unfortunately the firms do not 

— figures into type of work done, so that no conclusions of this kind 
can wh, 
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A cursory glance at the men’s and women’s average weekly earnings in faci ,;, 
offices indicates that men earned more than women in any and every indus: :\. 
roughly twice as much. Several reasons account for this. Firms still ‘js 
criminate against women. It is not as necessary for women to work, co; <c- 
quently they are less permanent in business, accept lower pay more willin.\\. 
and make less preparation to bear responsibility or acquire skill. Office 1)\¢), 
<a the average between $40 and $60 while women received between \() 
an , 

The prevailing wage level for both men and women office workers was hiy'\e; 
in New York City than up-State. This has been found true also for shop work «rs. 
Every New York City industry paid $5 a week more on the average for oflice 
women than up-State. Some up-State industries showed higher earnings (\; 
men than New York City, because of a greater proportion of supervisory »:\d 
technical workers. 

No year-to-year comparison is made of earnings for men and women, since it is 
not possible to secure this information every year from identical firms. But tl. 
movement is upward for both. 

Office workers on the whole fare better than shop help. A comparison of 
average weekly earnings shows that firms pay more for office work. Added to this 
is the regularity of office employment and consequently fewer changes in pay. 
A glance over the firms’ reports indicates that offices generally work a shorter 
day than shops. 


TaBLE 1._AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN REPRESEN?- 
ATIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES IN OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR, 1920 TO 192 


[The employees represented in this table are those who appear on factory office pay rolls, such as office 
stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, office managers, superintend- 


















































ents, etc.] 
Average weekly earnings 
Industry 7 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1929 
8 clay, and glass__......- 33 |$29. 65 20.95 \g30. 35 32.65 saz. 7s \s34. 06 Isa4. 40 $35. 10 | $34. 70 
Metals and machinery..-.--_- 31.97 | 32.83 | 32.08 | 33.36 | 34.63 | 35.75 | 36.31 | 36.88 | 37.63 | 37.72 
Wood manufactures_.__.-_-..-_- 34.00 | 33.77 | 33.62 | 34.29 | 35.06 | 36.04 | 30.19 | 39.52 | 37.22 | 37.56 
Furs, leather, and rubber 
chihain hleheaditeiltien == one 28. 69 | 27.33 | 28.22 | 28.92 | 20.41 | 28.75 | 20.64 | 20.62 | 29.82) 29.34 
Cc oils, paints, etc__._| 26.10 | 26.02 | 26.43 | 27.83 | 28.80 | 29.45 | 31.10 | 32.64 | 33.38 | 34.07 
Printing and paper goods --_- 33. 58 | 34.20 | 34.24 | 36.41 | 37.48 | 38.90 | 39.91 | 40.49 | 41.37 2. 68 
FR ii ns t achelinn nee ong 26.96 | 26.54 | 26.87 | 28.08 | 28.83 | 29.36 | 29.95 | 29.85 | 30.81 | 30.57 
Clothing and millinery... .--._- 29. 45 | 28.52 | 28.62 | 20.68 | 30.29 | 30.92 | 31.41 | 31.45 | 31.82 | 33.30 
Food and tobacco..-........-.- 32.00 | 32.27 | 32.19 | 33.98 | 34.31 | 34.86 | 35.86 | 35.86 | 35.03 | 36.04 
Water, light, and power....._. () (4) (@) | 30.38 | 31.97 | 32.78 | 32.53 | 31.79 | 31.60 | 30.77 
NN re aceatien 81.06 | 31.27 | 31. 20 | 32.56 | 33.58 | 34.49 | 35.38 | 35.88 | 36.37 | 30.94 
j 
1 Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 
A comparison of the av: weekly earnings of men and of women 


in factory offices in New York State in October, 1929, is given in 
Table 2, reproduced from the Industrial Bulletin. 


TaBLE 2.-AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN FAOTORY 
OFFICES IN NEW YORK STATE, OCTOBER, 1929! 


ee 
—- 























Men Women 











Industry Total | New teat 1 Mew |... ... 

State |YorkCity| UP St! gtate fyvorkCity| ©? 5'''° 

als and machinery.___...............- $46.84| $45.86! $47.03| $2242) $24.89) $21 »2 
oo vamp poe EE ES A ate E 52. 05 49.00 54. 20 2. 21 26. 33 23.14 
> ' rubber goods. ._........ 46. 80 46.70 46. 93 25. 07 29.71 2) 92 
er ao) Se) 28) 28] 28] 2: 
ace Wee el ee) ae Rel ee) Be 
Sebiwecewineseieocine 46. 11 46. 62 44. 21 27. 56 30. 04 20). 41 
AS LRSERSINIE pe ke ce, Shee 44. 03 46. 32 40. 23 26. 24 29. 21 23. 49 
pliaianidoeibein seuss doen «Uiiedad 48.24) 5045, 46.94) «99438) (27.57 22.25 























1 Tabulation of office men and women not on fixed list basis as in case of Table 1. 
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Wages in Tennessee, 1928 


VERAGE weekly wages in all Tennessee industries are published 

in the Sixth Annual Report of the Department of Laber of 

of that State for the calendar year 1928. The tabulation covers over 
121,000 employees in 1,936 inspected establishments. 

The manufacture of cotton goods and hosiery leads all the other 
industrial groups in number of employees. Of the 27,509 males 
and females in such manufacture, 10,849 men and boys over 16 
years of age are reported as being paid an average weekly wage of 
$18.27 and 16,480 women and girls over 16 years of age, $13.38. 
Approximately 17 per cent of the 78,465 men and boys over 16 years 
of age, included in the investigation, have an average weekly wage 
of $25 or more, and some of these a wage of over $30. Thus, the 
average in printing, engraving, and lithography was $30.29; in tele- 
phone and telegraph, $30.35; in the manufacture of machinery, 
$31.27; and in wholesale establishments for plumbing and mull 
supplies, $33.90; while the average weekly wage for a group of 
druggists in wholesale establishments was over $50. Certain other 
groups Of males, however, were receiving considerably under $18, 
for instance, in wholesale produce, $12.85; in the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals and drugs, $15.64; of cigars, tobacco and snuff, 
$15.69; and of boots and shoes, $16.14. 

Of the 42,604 women and girls over 16 years of age, about 25 per 
cent. had an average weekly wage of over $14; in a number of groups 
the wage was more than $22. Tn the following, however, an average 
weekly wage of less than $12 was reported: Packing houses, refineries, 
and canneries, $9.20; laundries, $9.47; — manufacture, $9.60; 
office buildings and banks, $9.68; boot and shoe manufacture, $9.96; 
manufacture of food and food products, $10.22; and 5 and 10 cent 
stores, $10.34. 

The Tennessee law prohibits women and girls from working more 
than 10% hours in any one day or 57 hours in any one week, and 
10% hours in one day are allowed only in order to provide one short 
workday in the week. 

The following table shows the average weekly wages for males 
and females over 16 years of age in various Tennessee industries 
in 1928: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF EMPLOYEES OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN TENNESSEE 
INDUSTRIES, 1928 











Number ofem- | Average weekly 



































Total |Number| ployees over 16 wages 
number |of estab- 
Industry ofem- | lish- 
ployees | ments Male Female | Male | Female 
1, 031 17 965 66 | $2270| $14.54 
99 4 91 8| 20.79] 2013 
897 7 364 533 | 20.82| 1224 
1, 651 54 1, 120 531} 2417| 1444 
1, 067 3 1, 053 14} 2257| 2464 
1, 356 4 794 562] 16.1%} 9.96 
RIDE 750 55 702 47) 2112] 1462 
ee ed ee ae tomu| o8| Law| so} aeel inne 
] i and sewer pipe.._-_..- 

: and mops. ..-. i AR AS 32 2 29 3] 18.07 26. 00 
CO cc. 676 11 341 335 | 2442] 13.08 
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ANBRAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF EMPLOYEES OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN TENNEs<EE 
INDUSTRIES, 1928—Continued. 
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dos BER? | Total ‘Number te eng aay Average weekly 
’ Industry = etsh- = = 
ployees | ments Male Female | Male | Female 
- be 
Mannafacturing—C ontinued. 
Chemicals ~g REESE SERRE SN paar 9 1, 148 13 1, 058 90 | $17.68 | $21. 9% 
_ Chewing Oa ae eee 57 3 . 34/ 2658| 11.10 
‘* Cigars, to ee cele EOE ane ane! 8 3, 398 19 893 2,462 | 15.69 12. 89 
es. 6 Clee maicmmecman 5f8 6 106 461 20.32 12, 32 
Cotton goods and hosiery --..--------.----- 27, 509 141 10, 849 16, 480 | 18. 27 13. 38 
Cottonseed-oil products -_..--...----------- 1, 842 15 1, 802 40 | 17.70 15. 35 
Cotton gins and compress ------------..----- 344 30 325 19} 19.43 16. 21 
OR es rein cliche eae RE GT Tipo aes pa 15 1 8 7} 25.50 15. 86 
f en ilna a ume ain cur anawe c= woke wees 144 10 139 5] 2.73 | 2%.0 
Mlle i Sioa oi Cw nda cceccuu ddaue 523 19 475 48} 21.41 21. 08 
Food and food ar a ge 2, 087 x8 1, 429 658 | 21. 05 10. 22 
EY I ong nn ke en nee 4, 346 51 4, 268 7 22. 07 30. 75 
aes ee i re a eae 229 1 225 3] 17.50 30. 00 
Se te Se os eee 2, 417 29 2, 173 241 19. 34 15. 00 
Gas, aaah and electrical products----.-.---.- 7 21] 2223 22.71 
Gas and electrical fixtures _._...-.-.-....--- 275 2 257 18} 31.90 27. 61 
Gu I ee ste 714 10 639 75 | 26.47 22. 07 
SES gar area y ae eo ee eee 18 1 3 15} 15.00 9. 60 
Hardware and stoves__.-____..-_-..--.----- 99 1 93 6} 20.00 22. 68 
Harness, saddlery, and leather goods. ------ 167 4 134 33 | 20.60 12.15 
ne nk eae te 42 7 12} 2.57 18. 33 
Fd ttn Cah eee 204 21 177 27 | 24.38 16. 22 
a EN GSE SENGT SS a en aga RE 4,7 113 4, 561 141 19. 31 17. 02 
ua i ea ae ain aslaraeaeaaten 8, 580 152 7, 853 719 | 18.00 14.17 
a. (=  — alr iets tales res 754 38 723 31} 31.27 | 19.06 
a Metal and metal products_____.......------ 779 26 671 108 | 19.88 15. 45 
— a  ti“‘ HH NITE 109 2 107 2] 37.95] 20.00 
he Oit I trefineries) “EE Se a 106 3 71 35} 19.62) 20.07 
ij t Paints and varnishes. -..._._.........----.-- 145 10 126 19} 21.88 17. 54 
Abs Paper, pulp, and fiber. -__.-.-_-_....-..--- 327 6 253 73 | 23.07 14. 47 
ti P t NSS IEEE ED 477 | 9 204 273 | 15. 64 14. 04 
et Cg MS Be aaptalecnllt S Gx SRI 1 Oe Mle eg 76 » 1 62 14 21. 84 13. 14 
3 Printing, engraving, and lithographing. -- -- 2, 761 | 83 1, 888 89 | 30.29 18. 72 
i , stone, and marble..______..-._.-- 172 | 10 167 5 | 3103 19. 60 
tt tac owe dw 306 | 7 292 14} 2.18 20. 50 
Silk and silk hosiery...........-.._...-.-.. 7, 025 | 12 4, 412 2,610-| 22.24} 13.22 
Steel po rane pie and bridge building ---- 241 | 1 9 MERE ERE mae j........ 
Tanneries and extracts. ...................-. 552 | 10 504 48 |} 18.75 11.75 
Telephone and telegfaph__-- __. ____..._.-.- 1,434 '* 39 279 1,155 | 30.35 16. 56 
etipknidinn sas aphandcwcapicos 46| 4 3 38 8] 20.00) 13.00 
T. v s pes icons cal ittacicea 72 | 3 69 3| 2130 18. 00 
1 ee Water, light, affd power____.___..__._..--.- 484 | 26 445 23} 21.18 18. 09 
A Woolen mills and wesles extracts. _......-. 1, 869 | 74 1, 015 853 | 16,84 13. 06 
ek ns Conn nemmeendon 2, 610 24 2, 440 169 | 19.41 14. 48 
Retail establishments: . | ; 
ne ee ee eue 14 | 2 5 4 23. 40 19. 89 
Caine Drie iekidicnnitesiarGses becuse peaawe 516 | 25 | 130 386 | 25.80} 19.30 
He Coal a aS wien agit 398: | 22 | 385 13 20, 40 18. 77 
2 Confectioners, soft drinks......_......-.. 62 | 1 | 61 1] 285] 32.00 
‘. SS a Se oa ly 6, 761 63 . 2, 575 4,177 | 23.86 18. 85 
a —  ~coshe st aAPRane 175 41 101 74) 26.23) 13.00 
i 5 i a ed 585 12) 7 5il 19. 52 10. 34 
cs, G “SERRE Soran ae ase 39 SS 28 11} 17.60 15. 00 
ity ERE EER SR ae ae ea 34 | 2 26 8] 3215 22. 7% 
qa le a Saal lai RES leprae 7 | 1 he ee a 1.2.----- 
4 CEE ak SSM Pa er) 8S 261 | 12 251 10| 22.43 21. 80 
* REESE RES RE gr ae ae eae Tee 13 3 1 12] 13.00 12. 8 
ne a a 5 Gs a ts calc a oun 45 1 24 21; 41.08 21. 00 
>.  cgpibesalllI a ok i a wien ean 222 7 &3 139 | 30.12 15. 20 
a Wholesale seteblishunents: 
I eet Spo iia caennnancnccktasdetes 240 2 36 204 | 16.00 1. 40 
: I oe cc Ube 7 1 8 39 | 51.75 16. 41 
iq Grain, feed, and seeds... ...............-- 15 1 14 1] 21.35] 10.00 
a Groceries and fruits. .-...............------ 181 2 101 80} 26.26) 22.61 
et Hardware, stoves, iron and steel_.__......-- 122 2 cr) 23 | 2266) 22.61 
a Lumber products... ..................------ 311 9 300 1} 18.49] 24.55 
’ “= | 3) ml Bl Be) Ue 
bg I iis oon ks ok no wae ae 
a eS SE orig nnd cns arse -->ae 259 2 151 108} 12.85) 4.7 
f a iy: oN eS anima wap nn wn wnncien eeu 16 1 il 5] 1818] 14.00 
ES i, = i eeee aa z 7 | --n-nennes a 
ses Carpenters ee OOS Ge | Cae a eon 0. eor----e 
ie. psc om Sea IE gS npn csmcingnter -24e 132 4 81 51] 20.06) = }t.5 
i ag EE RS erin Sree Fe sala 178 5 173 28.59) 2°. 60 
Hag Stationery, enameling, and stamping_----.. 6 1 DS ene Pewee 39) 08 j..------ 
es 1 As given in report—undoubtedly an error. 
| Fede: 
ee 
ae, 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF EMPLOYEES OVER 16 YEARS OF AGE IN TENNESSEE 


INDUSTRIES, 1928—Continued 









































Number of em- Average weekly 
ane. joc a ployees over 16 wages 
Industry of em- lish- 
ployees | ments Male Female | Male | Female 
Sho ontinued. 

EEE ELLE T ETE A 1, 046 1 970 74 | $25.14.|. $19. 62 
8 RANI i SRS 9 1 SS See a _. 
tines Zh a ea duccucdeesd <a 41 2 40 1 25. 40: 24. 00 

Not otherwise specified: 4 

Auto sales and garage.-_____......_...-..-.. 1, 534 85 1, 397, 136 | 27.99:; 20.63 
a 248 15 10 | 22.00 20. 40 
a de ga 341 6 331 10} 28,01 24. 80 
Dairies (creameries) _..............-....... 702 31 625 7 20. 34 15. 96 
E transfer, and storage. Satay Ws epee 412 5 278 134 | 32.47: 28. 06 

Read ae SLC epee se ees 35 4 |S Rome A. 4 on 
Hotels and restaurants___._.___.______._... 1, 522 36 869 653 | 15.90 10. 93 
TS 2 RBG a 5, 218 125 1, 602 3, 616 23. 85 9. 47 
Newspaper, periodicals_____._...__-._._..._- 4 385 34. 10 20. 85 
Office buildings and banks--___.......__._-- | 201 9 105 96 | 19. 58- 9. 68 
Packing houses, refineries, and canneries__-_! 1, 894 30 1, 138 708 | 21.89 9. 20 
Picture shows, theaters.._........._._______- 500 44 370 130 | 32. 57° 13. 63 
Railroad ee Brn A tate hae ee 4, 584 15 4, 476 99 | 26.84 21. 86 
Si Aa eR Se 325 | : 154 171 32.32 11. 05 
a eg 121, 411 1, 936 | 78, 465 | 42, O04. fou cuccne | SE FEES 

i j j 








Very few minors under 16 years of age are reported as employed 
in the 1,936 inspected establishments, only 342 such children out of 
121,411 employees. The only industrial groups in-which more than 
10 of these minors are included are water, light, and power with 16; 
cigars, tobacco, and snuff with 43; packing houses, refineries, and 
canneries with 48; and cotton goods and hosiery with 180. 


a 


Salaries of Recent Entrants into Japanese ees Pro- 
fessional Services 


TS monthly salaries of Japanese graduates in various professions 
who have recently entered the Government service are given 
below, as are also the salaries of Japanese graduates who have entered 
private employment. The tabulation is based on figures taken from 
the Trans-Pacific (Tokyo) of October 17, 1929. ae 


MONTHLY SALARIES OF GRADUATES WHO ENTERED THE JAPANESE GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE OR PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


[Conversions into U. S. currency on basis of one yen in October, 1929=47.8 cents] 
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Monthly salary i Monthly salary 
i 
Profession and class High Low Profession and class | High Low 
of employment of employment 
U.S. U.8. U.8. U. 8. 
Yen} cur- | Yen eur- Yen j..cur~ | Yen | cur- 
rency rency rency rency 
Law: Engineering: 
Government____- 133 | $63. 57 60 | $28.68 Government.__-- 130 | $62. 14 80 | $38. 24 
‘ Privete.......... 85 40. 63 33 15. 77 Privess.......... S4 40. 15 67; 32.03 
Economics: ) Science: Government; 100 _ 85'| 40.63 
Seterament ee 120 57.36| 50| 23.90 || Agriculture: > 
Ee a 75 35. 85 45 21. 51 ; ooo ag _-| 100} 47. » 70 33. 46 
00 SE Se ee on ee oe; | en 7. 35.85 1° -50°| 23.90 
Government_____ 135 | 64. 53 62 29. 64 Medical” ge 
| a 120| 57.36; 35! 1673 eM et 200 | 95. 50] 23.90 




















- TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for December, 1929 


Moe decreased 2.0 per cent in December, 1929, a- 
compared with November, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.8 pe 
cent, according to reports made to the Dassen of Labor Statistics. 

- The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 1v- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the tot:: 
pay rolls for one week, for both November and December, togethe: 
with the per cent of change in December, are shown in the followiny 
summary : 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, DECEMBER AND 
NOVEMBER, 1929 








Employment Pay roll in one week 
'Percen: 
Industrial group f of 

Novem- | Nov December, | chang: 
ber, 1929 929 1929 1929 
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RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
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of change for the combined 54 industries repeated from Table ». 
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see text, * - ’ 
[ASSAC a ct. New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
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Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 1 
ida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vi: 


na, Néw Mexico, Nevada; Utah, Wyoming. 
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The usual seasonal. activity in retail trade in December caused a 
substantial gain in employment over November, and anthracite and 
bituminous coal mining also showed an increase in number of workers. 
The remaining industrial groups reported decreased employment in 
December. The decrease in employment was reflected in each geo- 
craphie division, the smallest decline (0.9 per cent) occurring in the 
Pacific division and the greatest decrease (3.1 per cent) in the West 
South Central States. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following; statement. These reports are for the months of 
October and November instead of for November and December, 
consequently the figures can not be combined with those presented 
in the foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 








| 




















Amount of pay rollin | 
Employment Per entire month | Per 
Industry ——_---- | sent | cent 
Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, |change| October, November, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 | 
Ne Sans Saeco 
Class I ralflroads ___...............- 1, 732, 858 | 1,664,023 | —4,0 | $255, 617,115 | $232, 741,287 | —8.9 





The total number of employees included in this summary is 6,592,- 
000 whose combined earnings in one week amounted to more than 
$187,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
December, 1929 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries, November and December, 1929 


Hea bone in manufacturing industries decreased 3.1 per 
cent in December as compared with November and pay-roll 
totals decreased 3.3 per cent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for December, 1929, is 91.9, as compared with 
94.8 for November, 1929, and 95.5 for December, 1928; the weighted 
index for pay-roll totals is 92.0 for December, 1929, as compared with 
95.1 for Sretaher, 1929, and 97.7 for December, 1928. The monthly 
average, 1926, equals 100. 

he average index of employment for the 12 months ending Decem- 
ber, 1929, for all industries combined was 97.5, which was 3.9 per cent 
above the index for the year 1928 (93.8) and 1.1 per cent higher than 
the index of employment for the year 1927 (96.4). The average 
index of employees’ earnings for the 12 months of 1929 was 100.4. 
The index was 6.2 per cent higher than the average index for the year 
1928 (94.5) and 4.0 per cent above the’ level of the year 1927 (96.5). 

The paper group of industries showed a small increase in employ- 
ment, while the remaining 11 groups showed decreased employ- 

- The iron and steel group reported a drop of 3.5 per cent, each 
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industry in this group showing a loss in employees, as did each industry 
in the lumber, leather, chemicals, vehicle, and nonferrous metal groups 
of-industries. The iron and steel industry decreased 5.2 per cent and 
foundries. declined 1.8 per cent in employment. Of the 10 industries 
comprising the textile group, decreases in number of employees 
oceu¥red in all but one industry, millinery, which registered a smal! 
inereasé. ‘The hosiery and woolen goods industries decreased over 4 
per cent and cotton goods decreased 1.9 per cent inemployment. The 
slaughtering..industry, with a substantial increase of 3.1 per cent in 
Deeember was the only industry of the food group showing improved 
employment comditions over the previous month. 

he rayon and .radio industries, which are not yet included in the 
bureau’s indexés,- both -reported losses in number of workers, in 
December, rayon decreasing 1.7. per cent and radio decreasing 49.3 
per cent in employment. ee , 

The December report is based on data covering 12,185 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries in the United 
States. These establishments had in December 3,224,591 employees 
whose combined earnings in one' week were $85,782,670. 

The decrease in employment in manufacturing industries was 
reflected in each geographic division-of the country, decreases of over 
4 per cent occurring in 5 of thé 9 divisions. 

TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFA 


CTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 192, BY 
INDUSTRIES 





























Number on pay roll | : Amount of pay roll 

Estab- Per a week) Per 
Industry lish- cent of : cent of 
mens | Novem- | Decem- | “828° | November, | December, | “>#08¢ 

ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 1929 .| . 1929. 

Food and kindred wets.._.| 1,761 | 281,169 451 |-.0 eas | $5,981,484 | ¢: 

: Dn pod gm gamer 1, 1, 228, @) | $5,944, $6, 961, " (4) 
: . 202 | 89,418 | 92,183 |°+3.1| 2,344,248-|..2.483,518-| +3. 
268 | 36,811| 35,671) —34| .--681,779| 683,908) +0.3 
235 | 10,725| 10,344) —36 350,176 | 860,319) —2.5 
321| 15,500| 15,343| —1.6| - 416,8904-- 41%841| +0.6 
650 | 68,016] 66,384; —24| 1,837,167| 1,792001| —2.5 
16| 10,609| 9,832| —7.3 186 302,767| —1.1 

2, 057 956 981 i 481} 
1 | goness| iorees| <Lo| Resnoe | ooteen.| O10 
318 | 101,196 | 96,923) —4.2| 2,008,118 | 1,986,04b|  —3.56 
275 63, 620 63,223 | —0.6) 1,287,528 | 1,283,589 |- +03 
179| 57,219| 54,6890| —4.4/ 1,237,073 | 1,188445| © 3.9 
27 | 25,235! 24308, —37 655,877 | 583,501.) —11.0 
113| 31,987] 31,427} —18 753, 780 787,344| —2.2 
303 | 61,834| 61,019; —1.3| 1,276,237| 1,381,844| +4.4 
ee ee ee 
75} 10,363) 10,393) +03 223, 456 |. .. 298, 670°}. +0. 1 

869 032 |. Ps 7) 
“| men) seme] eee meamen| °. 
11,238 | 10,702) —48| ~- ri wae —4.0 
1 31, 062, 1992; —28| 945,374}. 925,003 |- —21 
02s | 271,177 | 266,214. —1.8 700 | 8,002,282 |. —2.2 
M 31 300 I, 785 -16 § On. G8 Ss 8,7 
149 | ,.41,425 | 39,109 | —5.6| 1,320,904" 1,200,085 | —4.« 
127 24/ ~—5.8/| 914,801 756 | —9.0 
woe] ge] mae| te] ghee] ete] -2: 
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ABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN ER, 100, BY 
I MLANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929, . 
INDUST RIES—Continued Tee Fi 
= srreamenes panama 
: : Amount of pa rot*" Wyetcets! 
Number on pay roll (i weld ¥ , 
Estab- Per Per’ 
Industry lish- cent of | pagent of . 
ments | Novem- | Decem- | ©2828€ | November, Degember, 
, 1929 | ber, 1929 1929 929° 
lame and its products __-__-_- 1,354 | 239,170 | 225,187 (1) $5, 285, 880 $4, 910, 107 
, Sawmills._____..___- 628 | 141,020' 134,256| -—48/ 2, 932, 491 800, 379 —4.5 
pom nn scoree oreo 318 31, 160 29,438 | —5.5 712, 021 675, 456 —h.1 
ik bvibenwccawcoeces 408 66, 990 61, 493 —8. 2 1, 641,368 | 1, 434, 272 +12, 6 
Leather and Its produets._____ 423 | 135,337 | 128,925 |° ¢) | 2, 738, 363 +’ 2,747,650] (1) 
De Minakicnskcaesen< 126 26, 26,101 | —2.0. 676, 550 857 —1.6 
Boots and shoes... ........--- 297 108,703 | 102,874 —5.4 | 2,061;817 | 2,081, 793 +1.0, : 
Paper and printing.____._____. 1,209 | 215,928 216,405 | (1) 7, 321,627 | 7,385,200} (1) 
Paper and pulp__..__.-.------ 203 57, 933 57,659 | —0.5 | 1,599,319 | 1, 506,921 —0.2 
P ESSEC eS 177 20, % 19, 673 —4.0 476, 238 452, 039 —5.1 
ting, book’and job~. - _-_- 379 50, 4 51,460 | +2.0); 1,714,028 1, 764, 457 +2.9 
Prin newspapers... -_---- 450 87,088 ;. 87,613 +0.7 | 3,532,042 | 3, 571,873 +1.1 
Chemicals and allied products. 381 107, 871 106, 441 (4) 3,213,615 | 3,171,408 (4) 
CR stinccccoccuen sks 133 35, 233 34, 870 —1.0 991, 077 977, 468 —1.4 
(EE RS ae 173 10, 663 10, 027 —6.0 199, 138 193, 436 —2.9 
Petroleum refining........-.-.-- 75 61, 975 60, 544 —2.3 | 2,023,400 | 2,000, 505 ‘11 
Stone ani ang, and glass products 955 | 124,689  115,653°| = (!) 3, 213,425 | 2, 991, 563 (1) 
SSA EE 103 20, 118 18,702 | —7.0 580, 084 547, —5.7 
Brick, ‘eke tile, and terra cotta __ 608 | 37,537 33; 510°; —10.7 908, 147 803,684 | —11.5 
CS SRE 112/| 19,865: 19,890 +01 491, 194 488, 761 —0.5 
EE 132) 47,119 43,551 | —7.6| 1,234,000) 1, 152, 058 —6.6 
Meta Products, ether than 
SRE TERE OT 228 52, 801 50, 010 (1) 1,327,028 | 1,270,046 (1) 
a por enn ware __ 75 | ~ 18,985 17, 355 —8. 6 419, 030 i —7.3 
B bronze, and copper 
lh iincussinnes es == 153 33, 816 32, 655 —3.4 907, 998 881, 515 —2.9 
Tobacco products._.._.......--- 235 65, 468 61, 193 ()) 1, 103,936 | 1,047,835 (1) 
a a and smoking tobac- 
RG AE 26 8, 438 9,051 | +7.3 131, 101 144,682 | +10.4 
Ciens and cigarettes __~_____- 209 87, 630 52, 142 —8.6 72, 834 903, 153 —7.2 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
Sie Secnse-tee-te----e3--| 1,245 | £00,411 472, 789 (1) 15, 474, 211 | 14, 203, 765 (3) 
Automobiles...............--- 209 | 318,804 _ 302,445 —5.1| 9,999,904 | 8, 648, 868 —13.5 
Carriages and. w bE tis ails 47 1, 258 | 1,098 | —12.7 28, 277 23, 677 —16.3 
Car and sepeiring, 
Stacedt Ei anaes 435 29, 008 28, 375 —2.2 904, 432 916, 873 +1.4 

Car building and iepalring, 
DEE SINE AN: 554 141, 341 140, 871 —0.3 | 4,541,508 | 4,614,347 +1.6 

Miscellaneous industries... ___. 540 | 413,622 | 392, 201 () 11, 6835, 390 | 11, 493, 604 (1) 

a _—— 82 28, 331 29,153 | +2.9 813, 689 873, 973 +7.4 

» &ppa- 
~ Fatus and supplies _.-- --.._- 197 792 | 215, 571 —3.7 | 6,700,862 | 6, 666, 652 —0.5 
Pianos and organs -.--- ~ FORE 69 7, 612 6, 505 | —14.5 235, 036 196, 006 —16.6 
: Rubber boots-and siroes - . . . _ 13| 18,183 | 18,351 | +12 448, 459 456,850 | +1.9 
A chalk no oe ae we 36 42, 987 41, 527 —3.4 | 1,157,515 | 1,133,140 —2.1 
Peiebelibaus swede 81 38, 680 40, 2 +42] 1,164 148) 1,232,811 +5.9 
Barer ES eee 18 036 27,545 | —1.7 614, 895 584, 832 —4.9 
SETI IE lege ee 44 26, 051 13,217 | —49.3 500, 786 349, 331 —30. 2 

ee ~ 

All in et eS ee 12, 247 |8, 385, 404 (3, 266, 373 (1) 90, 071,141 | 86, 716, 833 (4) 

e per: been com: for the reason that the figures in the preceding column 
Inwel aay to the tab hs aqrer tees, fos She weeeuene per cent of change, wherein 

‘oper assan ce of the several-industries, so that the figures may 
Tep alleste the ipdiestsien bere septuntpind, soe: Fekie gee pen ae 
ne rayon for tbe first time for-the January-February com n, and the 
radio yMarch-A comparison, and, since the data for computing ve numbers are 
rare! ete “ndustries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of cupionen, and pay-rol] 
Lota for ell masifacturng industries given inthe text, p 176, do not include rayon or 
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Teas Aree CET AR ISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC \1, 
ACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929, ;y 


INDSTRIES—Continued 
ie RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 









































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Estab- Per ab ey. Pe 
Industry lish- cent of cen! of 
ments | Novem- | Decem- | °9828® | November,| December, | “2! xe 
ber, 1929 | ber, 1929 1929 1929 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? | 
pS SETS ea 1,425 | 386,060 | 374,945 —2.9 | $9,312, 084 | $9, 141, 808 x 
Middle Atlantic._................ 2,828 | 946,908 | 917,675 —3.1 | 27, 182, 642 | 26, 493; 206 —2 5 
East North Central._.........--.-- 004 (1, 105, 678 |1, 057, 875 —4.3 | 32, 196,613 | 30, 223, 047 aff 
West North Central.__....._.---- 1,075 | 178,125 | 172,232 —3.3 | 4,469,406 | 4,331, 482 , | 
Se I oe cua 1, 563 | 349, 983 341, 893 —2.3 | 6,924,808 | 6, 794, 936 1.9 
East South Central_.............- 581 129,290 | 123,941 —4.1 2, 425,940 | 2,358, 181 —?.8 
West South Central___..........- 702 | 117,916; 112, 567 —4.5 | 2,758,286 | 2,687,110 —26 
FE RUA Sa Bee eee 220 33, 745 32, 318 —4,2 943, 392 931, 004 —1.3 
ag Se SIL a a ee a 759 | 137, 690 131, 927 —4.2 | 3,857,970 | 3, 756, 059 —? 6 
All divisionms_.__..._....... 12, 247 |3, 385, 404 |3, 265, 373 (4) 90,071,141 | 86, 716, 833 (1) 








! The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding colunins 
are unweighted and refer only tothe establishments reporting, for the weighted per cent of change, wher: in 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures my 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
3 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1929—12 GROUPS OF 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


Cn from the index numbers of each Pp, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
veral industries of the group, by number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries} 






































Per cent of change, | Per cent of chan am 
November to De- | November to De- 
cember cember 
Group | Group 
Number Aon Number papeant 
on on 
a koe Saal Hall 

Food and kindred products... ~1.1| +4011) Stone, clay, and glass eal -72 

ree ie eee See —2.4 —21 Metal products, eS: 
Iron and steel prod- SE Mis dca cinaduwce me —5.0 —4.1 
RSENS AE sc SERRE: it task a —3. 5 —4.6 a ee De Pst aa —6.9 —5.6 
Lumber and its products --..__- —5.9 —7.1 || Vehicles for land ion.| —26 —5.3 
Leather and its products____.__- —4.7 +0. 4 || Miscellaneous industries__._.__. —25 +0. 2 
Paper and printing ...........-- +0.1 +0.8 - 
Chemicals and allied products._.| —2.1 ~1.3 AB industries__......... | 8.1 fF 33 








ee of er may Mel aa and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries in December, 1929, and ees 1928 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufact industries in Decei- 
ber, 1929, was 3.8 per cent lower than i ecember, 1928, and 
em loyees’ earnings were 5.8 per cent ~an tg 

our of the 12 groups and 17 of the 54 separate industries had more 
employees at she end of this 12-month period than at the beginning, 
the remaining 8 groups and 37 industries showing decreased emplo,- 
ment. The vehicle group of industries bowed | the greatest loss 11 
employees over the year’s interval, due to a decrease of 26 per cent 11 
the automobile industry. Other outstanding decreases in emplo.- 

ment in separate industries occurred in pianos (27.4 per cent, 
automobile tires (23.6 per cent), millwork (14.9 (14.9 a ht), brick 
(18.3 Heroes cael cent), and cement (12.4 per cent). outstandin: 
t. over this period were 28.0 per cent in shi) 


3 ymen 
~ building, 15.5 cent in petroleum refining, and 14.9 per cent 1) 
cleviioal machinery. 


aA 
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Two of the nine geographic divisions showed increased employment 
in December, 1929, as compared with December, 1928, the West 
South Central and Middle Atlantic divisions showing gains of 3.5 
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and 0.2 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC- 


TURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 1929, WITH DECEMBER, 1928 


(The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 


in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
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Per cent of change, | Per cent of change, 
December, 1929, | December, 1929, 
compared with | , compared with 
December, 1928 December, 1928 
Industry Industry 
Number; Amount | Number] Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll . roll roll 
Food and kindred products. —1,8 —1,5 || Paper and printing—Con. | 
Slaughtering and meat pack- Printing, book and job_...__| +5.2 +5.7 
Seek decane nowenss- —0.8 —1.7 Printing, newspapers__-_----- +3. 2 +4.4 
Confectionery -- - -...--..---- | =—L.4 —0.3 
let I Nithiintniew cnc ciknu<. —2.0 —0.6 || Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Paitin nee sns an e~s see —1.3 +1.9 i a ee +3,9 +6, 6 
Bei ios Sebskce.caus--- —1.4 (2) EN oe —0.7 —0.1 
Sugar refining, cane. - ------ —8.6 —8.5 , Serre —9. —7.9 
Petroleum refining - - - _----- +15.5 +16. 3 

Textiles and their products... —4.3 —8.8 
Cottem @0008......).<.....- —6.4 —11.9 || Stene, clay, and glass prod- | 
Hosiery and knit goods-_-_--- +3.3 +5. 2 CES ea aa RPE TE AE Spam —8,.8 —11,6 
Silk pom i —1.8 —7.3 Ri —12.4 —9.7 
Woolen and worsted goods..| —10.0 —15.6 Brick, tile, and terra cotta... —13.3 —17.5 
Carpets and rugs... .--...-.. —2.1 —9.2 SES ae , 08 (2) 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Slide Ciencennannnest —2.5 —3.6 
Clana... Sal. ck +h iis eter Red | 

ot! jy eee" B.S SS... —0. —8. u other than | 
Shirts and collars._.....---- +0. 2 —1.1 iron and steel______________- | —10,0 —19,2 
Clothing, women’s. -......- —6.9 —9.8 Stamped and enameled | 
Millinery and lace goods--- —2.5 —8.2 chil Sco a | —8.7 —17.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 
Iron and steel and their otis ncinin cases | —10.1 —19.2 
POOG i hestcce neon ee.se —1,9 —5,4 
Iron and steel. ........-.--- —5.7 —11.1 || Tobacco MOC: . ies —6,7 —5.5 
a —5.0 —6.7 Chew and smoking 
St fronwork.- ._---- —0.3 —1.6 tobacco and snuff____...__ +0. 6 —0.2 
Foundry and machine-shop sae we Cigars and cigarettes___..._ | —7.6 —6.2 
iP ee ene —5.2 —7.9 || Vehieles for land transpor- 
Machine tools... ........-- +5.4 —1.3 a oe | —ILS —12,.8 
Steam fittings Automobiles__._......-...--| —26.0 —35. 1 
and hot-water heating Carriages and wagons. -_-_-_- —13.7 —16.8 
apperstess u... ke. +1.6 —3.6 Car buil and repairing, 
SRG —7.2 —8.1 ||  electric-railroad______..__- +0. 1 +4.1 
Car building and repairing, 

Lumber and ite products.... —7.3 —8,0 steam-railroad_..........- | +3.6 +12.5 
Lumber, sawmills.__..._.—- —6.4 —4.7 { 

Lamber, millwork... .. -. —14.9 —17.5 || MiseeBaneous industries____- +8. 5 +8, 0 
Diitbdbdien sos ss —5.9 —11.4 A tural + managment —1.9 —3.1 
E cal machinery, appa- 

Leather and its products... +15 —2,6 ratus, and supplies.______- +14.9 +16.1 
LOR Oss. Sek ee +3.4 +4.9 and RE Eee —27.4 —32. 6 
Boots and shoes... ......._.- +11 —4.2 Rubber boots and shoes.___| —2.9- —1.3 

Automobile tires _-.—_-....--- —B.6 —31.5 

Paper and printing. .____ ___- +2.6 +41 Shipbuilding... ..........-- +28. 0 +29. 3 
Paper and pulp.............| +1.5 +1.6 
, (§$s ET +2.3 +0. 6 All industries -_____.._._- —3.8 —5.8 

RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION *—Ccon. 

—4.8 —8.9 || West South Central_____.....__ +3.5 +7.5 
+0. 2 (5 IR ia udieiccaie Mie —0.9 +3.6 

—10.0 rE Or SIAL cae giccceci cess sa —2.8 —0.€ 
—1.4 —0.2 
—1.8 -1.5 All divisions______._.._.- —3.8 —5. 
—3.5 —6.1 | 

















? See footnotes 3 to 11, p: 174. 
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= Sper Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in December, 1929 


_PER CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 manu/ac- 
turing industries was 0.2 per cent lower in December, 1929, than jn 


November, 1929, and 2.2 per cent lower than in December, 1928. 


TaBLe 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING IN)Dvs. 
TRIES, DECEMBER, 1929, WITH NOVEMBER, 1929, AND DECEMBER, 1928 












































—_—— ——— 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
December, — December, 929, 
with — ‘ith— 
Industry <a Industry a _— 
re | Novem- | -Decem- Novem- | Decem- 
2S. ber, 1 ber, 1928 ber, 1 ber, 1928 
Boots and shoes_--_..........-- +6.7 —5.3 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Sugar refining, cane__.....-.---- | +67 +0.3 dl a a ce eien oa oe +0.5 —9.8 
Clothing, men’s. -..........-...- |; +5.8 —7.9 || Printing, newspapers_----__..-- +0. 5 +1.6 
Agricultural implements.-.----.- | 4.4) - ~—1.5 || Woolen and worsted goods__--_- +0. 5 —6.3 
Confectionery -...........-...-- | +3.8 FE. 8 in ikins ons geecacencnsnese +0. 4 +13 
Car building and repairing, Lumber, millwork__......-...-- +0. 4 —3 9 
Oleh cons wns ac +3.6 +3.8 || Lumber, sawmills_-_.........-- +0. 3 +2.0 
Electrical machinery, appara- Paper and pulp.....-.......:-..| 40.3 +0,2 
tus, and supplies_-_.......-..- +3.3 +1.04| Silk goods. -.......-...-. Ot A She +0. 3 —§,4 
| SD a LEER +3.3 +17 Costou goods. .................. (4) —~$o 
Chewing and smoking tobacco; ## | || Baking........-..........-.-.-. —0.1 +15 
ERR og el ee +2.9 —0.5 || M and lace goods..._.... —0.2 —5.7 
Ee nnddcaeceouennce +2.4 —0. 9 f| Chemicals. ..-.........-.-<..... —0.4 +0.4 
Rt hkecakbine ome +2.24 .- +3.0|| Foundry and machine-shop 
Car building and repairing, As Miah etsnedne xdelebs —0.4 —2.0 
steam-railroad ___............-. +2. 0° +8.6 || Dyeing and finishing textiles._.| —0.5 —10.4 
| SRESa SSS aeee +1.6 +O.6 8 Ottery io. co eet aie - —0.6 +0.6 
COMI cus ckucocsosc ase. +1.5 +2.9 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.._.. —0.9 —4.8 
Cigars and cigarettes _-__--_-._... +1.5 +1.5 PE Citi onwisinicbsdeows —1.1 —1.7 
Stamped and enameled ware.__| +1.4 —9.7 || Clothing, women’s. -_-.-...-:-- —1.6 —3.} 
Automobile tires__...._........- +1.3| —10.4'|| Shirts and collars__.......__-.-: =2.1 ~1.0 
Petroleum refining... _........- +1.2 +0.9 ind organs__............ 24 —7.4 
ein nt cobotekeosun +1.1 +1.5 || Iron and steel__................- —2.7 —5.4 
I 5 oo wnin +1.1 —6.5 || Steam fitt and steam and 
i eeaaa +1.0 —1.3 hot-water ting apparatus. _- —3.3 —5.2 
| EEE IIE SP +0.9 —3.1 || Carriages and wagons-_-__----_- —4.1 —3.3 
Printing, book and job---_.----- +0.9 OC INS o.oo cccccc cece ssscud —4.8 —5.9 
Cast-iron pipe.__.......--...--- +0.8 —1.8],C 8 ae —7.7 —7.2 
es boots ~ seg Seen 133 +s PE iainephptaiecgensnn —8.8 —12.4 
ughtering and meat pac " —@0.7 |——- - — 
Structural ironwork -__-_..-....-- +0.7 —1.5 All industries____....__. —0,2 —2,2 
Hosiery and kriit goods_-_------_- +0. 6 +1.8 
1 No change. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


InpEx NUMBERS for December, 1928, and October, November, and 
December, 1929, showing relatively the variation in number of per- 


sons employed and in 


industries surveyed by t 


aw die 


totals in each of the 54 manufacturing 


e Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with 


— indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in 


able 5. 


Taste 5.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
oy INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 1928, AND OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100} 









































Employment Pay-roll totals ie 

Industry 1928 1929 1928 1929 ad 

Decem-| Octo- |Novem-| Decem-| Decem-| Octo- |Novem-| Decem- 

oe ber ber ber ber ber ber ~|~ ber ber 

General inderx____............ 95,5 _ 920 
Food and kindred products... 702.8 
. es ae Wet 
re ‘er eee ‘pk ; ‘16 
Oe RS 
SR, ES ES CRS. 101.4 101.7 

Sugar refining, came._._.........- 92.1 x9, 5 
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‘, Table 6 shows the general index of employment in manufactui ing 
industries and the — index of pay-roll totals, by months, f:om 
January, 1923, to December, 1929. 


TaBLE 6.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS InN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
























































Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month 
1923'| 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1920 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 2 
January...--.- 106. 6| 103.8 97. 9} 100. 97.3] 91.6) 95.2] 95.8 98.6) 93.91 980] 94.91 80.6 «45 
February .___. 108. 4} 105.11 99.7| 101.5) 99.0; 93.01 97.4] 99.4) 103.8] 99.3 102. 2 100.6, 93.9 101% 
March........ 110. 8| 104.9! 100. 4| 102.0) 99.5} 93.7} 98.6) 104.7| 103.3] 100.8] 103.4] 102.0, 95.2 i034 
April AGRO 110. 8} 102.8} 100. 2| 101.0, 9&6) 93.3} 99.1} 105.7] 101.1| 98.3 101.5] 100.8) 93.8 101 ¢ 
a esaee 110.8} 98.8| 989 99.8) 97.6] 93.01 99.2 100.4| 96.5) 98.5; 99.8] 90.8] 941 ins 
—_ 110.9} 95.6] 98.0, 99.3) 97.0) 93.1] 98.8] 100.3] 90.8] 95.7| 99.7] 97.4) 94.2 102s 
—.... 109.2} 92.3) 97.2) 97.7| 95.0, 922} 98.2] 1043) 843) 93.5] 95.2) 93.01 91.2 ww. 
8 Acasa 108.5} 92.5} 97.8} 987} 95.1] 93.61 98.6) 103.7) 87.2) 95.4) 98.7) 95.0 94.2 1021 
September .._-| 108.6) 94.3) 98.9] 100.3] 95.8] 95.0, 99.3] 1044] 89.8] 94.4] 99.31 94.1) 95.4) 1026 
tober...___- 108. 1} 95. 6| 100. 4| 100.7; 95.3] 95.91 98.3] 106.8 92.4] 100.4] 102.9} 95.2) 99.0! 1023 
November ._.| 107.4} 95.5) 100.7) 99.5| 93.5] 95.4] 948] 105.4] 91.4] 100.4| 99. a1. 6 96.1) 95.1 
ber... 105.4} 97.3) 100.8} 989 926) 95.5) 91.9) 103.2) 95.7] 101.6) 99.8] 93.2\ 97.7) 420 
Average. 108.9 98.2 m2 109.9 96.4 8.8 "7.5 104.3 m4. 97.7 100.0 96.5, 94.5 100.4 

















The average index of employment for the 12 months of 1929 for all 
industries combined was 3.9 per cent above the level for the year 1928 
and 1.1 per cent higher than the average for the year 1927, while the 
average index of employees’ earnings for the year 1929 was 6.2 per 
cent and 4.0 per cent above the level of the years 1928 and 1927, 
respectively. 

ndex numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for each of the 
54 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and for each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 
7 for each month of 1929, together with average indexes for each 
of the years 1923,°1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929. This 
tabulation is in continuation of the one which tgp in the March, 
1929, Labor Review (pp. 186-209), and which recorded data by 
months, from January, 1923, to December, 1928. 

‘In computing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the im- 
portance of the industries. 

- Following Table 7 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers. 
showing clearly the course of employment for each month of 192: 
as compared with the same thio th of 1928. The first chart repre- 
sents 54 separate industries combined and shows the course 0! 
pers. totals as well as the course of employment, while the fol- 
= charts show the trend of employment alone through eac! 
month of the two years in each separate industry. 
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TABLE 7 INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—-JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1920, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, AND 1929 = 


{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 








General index | 
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Food and kindred products 



























































Slaughtering 
| Group index and meat Confectionery | Ice cream 
Month and year packing 
Em- Pay- Em- | Pay- | Em- | Pay- , Em- | Pay- | Em- | Pay- 
ploy- ro ploy- ro ploy- roll ploy- roll ploy- roll 

ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals 
1923 average........- 108, 8 104, 3 111, 1 106.3 122. 9 118.4 116.3 107.0 103. 9 95. 8 
1924 average.....---- 98, 2 94.6 106, 4 104, 4 115. 1 111.8 103. 2 99. 9 100. 3 93.1 
1925 average....----- 99.2 97.7 101, 2 99.9 104. 4 102. 6 98. 1 96. 4 101.3 98.3 
1926 average.........| 100,@ 100, 0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
1927 average... .....- 96,4 06.5 90.4 100, 0 99. 5 99.9 96. 5 97.9 94.0 93. 4 
1928 average.....---- 93.8 04,5 98,4 99.8 99. 5 101.0 93. 0 93. 3 92. 4 93. 1 
1929 average....-..-- 97.5 104, 0 99,4 101, 7 101.0 108. 2 92.3 94.1 91.9 93. 0 

1929 

Januaryicevsiv-.- 2 95. 2 94.5 98, 4 99.6 105.9); 108.4 90. 9 91.9 79.9 78.9 
February ini 97.4 101, 8 98.6 99.8 103. 4 103. 9 90. 5 91.8 79. 3 81.1 
Morell... $555.22. 98.6 | 1063.9 97.4 98.6 98. 3, 97.9 88. 5 90. 8 80. 6 82.7 
April_...- 99.1 | 104.6 95.9 97.7 96. 3 98. 0 84.0 85. 7 90. 1 91.6 
May... 32h 99.2 | 104.8 96.9 | 100.4 97.8 99. 6 84.2 87.3 93. 8 95. 4 
JOO. cc cuebntinw seus 98.8 | 162.8 96.9 | 102.7 100. 1 103. 2 83.0 86.8 106. 3 107.3 
Jaly....-. 98.2 98, 2 99.5 | 102.8 100. 9 105. 2 81.2 80. 1 110. 4 112.0 
pT Sak sy ape ae 98.6 102.1 99.4 102.2 99.9 101.1 85. 7 88.61 108.0 107.4 
September - _....-.-- 99.3 | 102.6 | 102.2; 105.3; 100.6; 104.2 99.8; 102.0) 102.5 103.3 
Oto asian nck cc 98.3 102.3 | 104.6; 106.0 101.4 103. 8 11.0); 112.7 90. 6 91.2 
November. ....----- 4.8 95,1 101.4 | 102.7 101.8 104. 4 106, 1 105. 4 82.3 83. 7 
PEE bic disc ecu 91.9 92.0; 100.3 102.8; 105.0) 108.4) 102.5) 105.7 79.3 81.6 

Food and kindred products— Continued Textiles and their products 

Flour Baking Sugar refining, | Group index | Cotton goods 
1923 average.....---- 114.2| 1109] 99.2] 948)! 106.8) 104.6] 116.1 | 196.4| 1203| 123.5 
1924 average........_| 108.1} 108.2) 100.5 98.4; 104.6) 105.4; 102.4; 101.0 99. 9 99. 6 
1925 average ___ 103.1 | 102.5 98. 7 97.1; 104.5) 10646] 163,7 | 104.2) 101.1 101. 1 
1928 average... 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0| 100.0| 1000] 100,0/ 100.@/ 100.0} 100.0 
1927 average... __ _- 99.3 99.4; 101.4; 102.2 98. 8 98.8 | 101.3 | 103.0) 105.0 108. 5 
1928 average... ___- 100.0 | 102.1} 100.9) 101.6 91.1 94.9 96.3 95.6 95. 2 91.7 
1929 average......... 102.1} 105.3] 102.1) 1083.5/ 940) 985] 97.0) 97.2] 95.5 94.3 

1929 

Janusty.23-*......-. 101.1; 101.5 98.7 98. 5 90. 4 92. 8 96, 9 96.3 98. 6 97.6 
February_.._.....__- 104.2; 104.1}; 100.5) 101.3 92. 4 95. 8 98.8 | 102.2 99. 1 100. 3 
Man os 101.5 103. 1 101.7 102. 2 98. 1 104. 0 99.9 | 104.3 98. 6 100. 1 
Apel 2 Fier 97.9 98.9; 100.6; 100.7 98.1; 105.7 98.7 | 196.6 96. 7 98. 7 
May sce 96.8 | 101.3] 102.0| 104.7 94.4) 102.5 97.9 98.5 96. 9 97.5 
June 3 eee 97.0; 101.0} 103.8 105. 9 97.5 103. 6 97.3 97.3 96.8 95. 2 
July... eee 103.0; 1049); 103.7; 1056.3 96. 4 97.8 94.3 91.1 93. 5 90. 9 
Augusto 2) 104.9; 1105; 1023] 108.9 99.2; 104.8 935.1 95. ¢@ 91.6 88. 4 
September. _......_. 106.4 | 115.0] 10441] 106.5 89. 5 92,1 97.1 97.8 94.0 91.2 
October... 2.5.2.2. 106. 5 112.6 105.2 | 107.1 96. 8 103.0 98.2 100, 0 94.8 94. 2 
November... _....... 108.5 | 105.4; 102.5 | 1043 90. 8 90. 95.8 92.6 93. 8 89. 6 
December_.......... 101.8} 106.0; 100.0/ 101.7 84.2 89. 5 93.5 90.7 92. 0 87.9 
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TaBLE 7-—~INDEXES TO EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, AN D 1929—Continued 
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Iron and steel and their products— Continued 





























Foundry and 
Iron and steel | Cast-iron pipe — machine-shop Hardware 
Year and month products 

Em- yin Em- Pay- Em- Pay- Em- Pay- Em- Pay- 

ploy- roll ploy- roll ploy- roll ploy- roll ploy- roll 

ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals | ment totals 
1923 average.....---- 102. 1 97.3 $4.3 92. 8 100. 8 93.9 115.3 110.7 113.4 102. 0 
1924 average...------ 95.4 91.3 98. 2 97.8 91.7 86. 3 93. 0 87.2} 104.2 95.7 
1925 average....-.--- 97.9 96. 4 95. 6 96. 2 92.5 91.5 93.1 90. 6 103. 6 98. 4 
1926 average....-..-.-| 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
1927 average....----- 929} 91.4} 898] 881] 94.9] 95.0] 93.8; 924] 922 90.9 
1928 average...--.--- 90. 9 92.7 80. 1 75.9 95. 0 97.9 92.3 92.8 88. 9 88. 4 
1929 average...------ 4.7| 99.3] 761) 75.5] 1021] 104.4| 1043) 108.1] 91.9 93.7 

1929 

January cca diaan- 93. 4 95. 5 73.3 67.0 97.7 96.3 97.6 97.7 92. 2 93. 0 
February s..456e~ 55 94.0 100. 2 69. 1 70.3 97.6 99. 2 101.3 106. 7 94.8 99. 1 
March - « cissatcaness 95.0 102. 2 73. 4 69. 9 98. 1 99.3 104. 4 111.0 95. 3 98. 4 
April... isdda seems 95.9 104.8 74.5 73.7 98. 7 101.6 106. 8 114.1 92.9 95. 6 
May minteiiia wih 97.1 105. 9 76.0 75.0 100. 4 103. 6 108. 3 115.4 93. 4 97:1 
tone... ccep eases 97.2} 104.0 78. 6 78.3 | 102.3} 104.7| 108.6) 113.5 92.8 95. 9 
Jély.....scasanes= 96. 6 97.6 80. 4 81.8 104.3 104.3 108. 4 109. 7 91.6 89. 6 
Aumrust..3. fieoeia sn 7.5 103. 4 81.7 83.3 106. 8 110. 5 105.3 | 109.0 89. 4 90. 9 
September - ..-.----- 96. 3 101.7 81.8 83.3 107.7 112.1 105.7 | 108.1 92. 2 93. 4 
OtODEE.. inwekie dane dc 93.9 99.1 79.4) 80.3} 106.9) 113.1 | 104.7 | 109.5 92.0 94. 2 
November. -....----- 92.3 92.3 74.1 72.7 103.8 105. 4 101.2 | 102.5 88. 8 88.8 
December......----- 87.5 85. 2 70.5 69.8 100. 9 103. 2 99.3 100. 2 87.4 88. 2 














Iron and steel and their products—Continued 


Lumber and its products 





Steam fittings 



































: and steam and Lumber, 
Machine tools | hot-water heat- Stoves Group index eawiaitia 
ing apparatus 
| ' 
1923 average.......--| 98.1); 88.5] 103.3 98.0} 116.3!) 113.9; 110.0} 102.4) 115.1 106. 5 
1924 average... _----- 82.0) 74.9 98. 6 95.4; 100.3} 101.0] 1044 99.6 108.0 102. 8 
1925 average... .----- 85.8 | 83.4} 100.1 97.4 97.8 97.8 | 102.5 | 100.4) 103.6 101.7 
1926 average... --.--- 100. 0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100.0] 100,.0/| 100,.@; 100.0 100. 0 
1927 average...--.---| 92.8} 92.2 92. 5 91.9 91. 2 90. 4 91,9 93,1 91.0 92. 4 
1928 average....----- 100.8 | 107.5 82. 2 81.9 87.6 84.7 87.8 88, 8 86. 7 88. 0 
1929 average.........| 129.8 139. 8 78. 5 78.8 90. 8 87.3 87.9 88. 9 85.9 86.9 
1929 
January. cccaete ess. 120.1 | 129.1 81.2 78.4 81.1 73.8 85, 2 81.9 82. 2 77.9 
February.......--.- 124.3 | 138.0 84.3 88. 0 88. 4 85. 2 85. 5 84.9 82. 1 80. 1 
Mare... stage 129.0} 142.3 82. 6 85. 7 90. 6 87.3 86. 2 86.8 83.1 82. 0 
April. cee 129.7 | 144.0 81.4 82.8 92. 4 89. 7 88. 0 89. 4 86. 4 87.2 
May .....cseuee ce 130.3 | 143.1 78.2 79.6 92.9 91.1 89. 0 91,3 88. 4 91.5 
June. ...cciceee 132.3} 144.1 76.6 76.4 92. 2 89. 0 89.8 90.7 89. 6 90. 6 
July... ccc aa 133.2 | 140.4 72.8 70.8 85.7 80. 3 90.3 90,3 89. 5 91.7 
Auguit. csieeics. | 131.2! 137.6| 766] 762! 91.5) 85.8] 920) $8.12) 908 91.2 
September. ........_- 134.9 143.9 77.2 78. 2 97.1 93. 4 91,4 94.9 89. 0 92. 6 
October. cicsse..--. 135.8 | 146.5 79.1 82.8} 100.2) 102.3 89.6 4.9 86. 2 90. 6 
November. ........- 132.0 137.4 78. 5 76. 5 92.6 87.4 86.3 87.4 83.8 85. 6 
December............- 124.6} 131.1 74.0 69. 6 84.7 81.8 81,2 81.2 79.8 81.7 
90875°—30-——13 [395] 
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TABLE 7.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923 


924, 


56 
89 


1) 
100, 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel—Continued Tobacco products 
| ee | — bronze, oo Cosme > Cigars 
- enamel | and copper Group index | smoking tobac- ge 
Year and month ware | products co gnd snuff cigarettes 
| 
Em- | Pay- | Em- | Pay- | Em- | Pay- | Em- Pay- En- | 
ploy- roll | ploy- roll ploy- | roll ploy- roll ploy- 
ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | totals | ment | | 
| } } | | 
} | 
1923 average____._.-- 105. 2 109. 3 101.3 98. 9 116, 9 114. 6 105. 4 100. 1 118.3 | 
1924 average________. 94.7 93. 2 95. 2 92.9; 108.8 108.9 105, 2 101. 2 110. 4 | 
1925 average.______- 99.0; 100.2 99. 2 99.1 | 107.5 | 105.7 97.0 98.3 | 109.0 | 
1926 average......__.| 100.0 100. 0 100. 9 100. 0 100, @ 100. 6 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 
1927 average._-.--| 889| 906] 945| 920) 9&1] 97.2| 97.7| 97.7) 981) 
1928 average_______-_- 88. 8 90. 4 94.4 98. 0 98.0 93.5 95. 2 94.1 96. 0 | 
1929 average____.___- 90. 4 91.1 101.1 107.4 93.6 92.8 89.3 89. 6 94, 2 
Sia Se eee 87.8} 848 101.7] 1023] 863] 81.0!) 951!) 968) 85.2) 
91.4 95.7 ; 105.1 114.8 94,2 87,2 96. 2 96. 0 93.9 | 
Gree ae oat 93. 0 98. 6 106. 1 117.7 4.2 89, 2 94.3 89. 9 94.2 | 
RCS nt ES 94.3 97.8 107.0; 118.0 93.2 91.6 88. 1 89. 1 93.9 | 
eee AS eee oe 92.7 96. 3 104. 6 114.1 92.3 91.0 85. 5 84.8 93. 2 | 
91.1 93. 4 102. 6 109. 1 93.5 93.6 87.1 91.4 94.3 | 
SEG SE ph eee 90. 4 88. 9 100. 8 104. 6 92.5 92.9 83. 0 85. 8 93. 7 
SOE Ee 90. 4 92. 9 100. 3 105. 8 94.9 95.7 34.4 87.6 96. 3 
ie Maes 89.7 89.3 99.3; 105.1 95.9 98. 6 89.3 86. 8 96.7 | 
£00 SE Se tee 90. 3 93. 6 99.1 105. 7 97.0 99.5 85.9 89.5 98. 4 
a aes 926) 8.2] 94.7] 938) 982) 99.6) 882) 843/] 99.5] 
idtmacnteliel 828} 781} 915] 91.1 91.4; 94.0; 94.6/ 93.0) 91.0) 
Vehicles for land transportation 
i j | 
Car building | Car build: 
' | ~ € sata 
Group index | Automobiles | ee | and repairing, | and repai: 
ag | electric-railroad | steam-rai!: 
f ie 
J - | 
109, 6 107.7 93.0; 92.0, 108.8 108. 3 112.7; 110.1 123. 8 
97.2; 96.3; 870) 88) 9628) 95.0) 1000! 97.8] 105.8 
99.8 | 100.7 99.0; 102.4 100.2; 100.4 99.6 > 100.5 100. 6 
100.¢@ | 100.6¢/ 100.0; 1000; 100.0 100.0; 100.9; 100.0 100. 0 
90.8 91.6 91.2 90.3 78.7 83.6 | 100.9) 101.1 90. 3 
95.8 98.3 111.3 114, 4 76. 7 82.1 94.9 96. 2 83. 5 
99.8 | 105.2); 116.9 1187 78. 6 $4.1 91.9 93. 9 85, 1 
99.8 | 95.5| 1211/4 114| 09.2) 743| 905) 906] 81.6 
105.6 114.8; 1325: 143.3 71.0 75. 6 90. 5 91.3 82.8 | 
106.9 | 1297.2 134.2; 1442 80. 8 87.2 93. 8 94.8 83. 6 | 
107.8 | - 920.1 | 134.5) 147.8 80.8 86. 2 91.3 94.5 85.3 | 
107.5 | 118.7) 133.0, 143.1 81.3 85. 6 93. 4 95. 6 85. 8 
103,12 100.8 123.4 127.4 79.4 83. 1 90. 6 93. 8 85.9 
101.7 96.4; 1205) 107.2) 810 85. 1 92.8 93. 6 85.7 
100.8 | 100.8) 117.6 1246 87.9 94.5 92.9 93. 9 86. 3 
99.9 | 1048 115.7 117.0! 85.0 92.2 91.5 93. 3 86. 5 | 
04.72 | 100.7) 103.7) 105.1) 842) 929/ 924/ 951) 868) 
85.9} 888/ 85.7; 820; 764| 880) 927) 945)| 85.7) 
83.7 84.1 $1.4/5 709 66.7 69. 4 90. 6 95.8 85.5 | 
7398) 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1926-1929. 
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Force Employed and Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in 
December, 1929 


TEN THOUSAND AND TWENTY-FOUR establishments in the 54 manu- 
facturing industries reported as to force employed in December, 1929, 
and as to working time of employees. Thirty-four per cent of the 
establishments had a full PALS force of employees, 64 per cent 
were working with reduced forces, and 1 per cent was idle; employees 
in 77 per cent of the establishments were working full time, and em- 
ployees in 22 per cent were working part time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 87 per cent of 
a full normal force of employees who were working an average of 6 
per cent of full time, these percentages indicating a decrease of 2? 
per cent in average force with a decrease of 1 per cent in average 
working time as compared with November. 


TABLE 8.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
eLPLoTaen IN DECEMBER, 1928, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED By 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLE 8.—PROPORTION OF FULL NORMAL FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED BY 
EMPLOY EES—Continued 
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worked— worked force em- 
by em- ployed 
ployees 
inestab-| pun | part | lishments 
Total | Per 
Full | Part jlishments F 
4 a time | time joperating — — operating 
Leather and its products...........| 348 1 75 24 95 37 61 91 
dicen cundcuneccavsue i tone 85 15 99 36 64 87 
oe ian nn acnresacwn 234 2 70 28 94 38 60 93 
Paper and printing... ----.-----.---- 858 | (}) 92 8 99 57 42 99 
ED iiiiin nn cccscccsesnce 137 | 1 79 20 97 37 61 93 
Paper boxes... --...-.------------- gg SE S4 16 99 49 51 92 
Printing, book and job------------ 2 See 96 4 100 54 46 108 
Printing, newspapers. --..-..------ i eee 98 2 100 74 26 105 
Chemicals and allied products___._| ‘276 | (}) 87 12 98 26 “4 83 
RCE RS ey ae ee 91 9 99 47 53 99 
iin ncasncenncedscnece 135 1 81 18 97 9 90 50 
Petroleum refining.--.....----.----- |G heme are 100 33 68 87 
Stone, clay, and glass products.___. 769 5 79 16 97 19 76 faa) 
Ne  mcinmoennnensos 86 3 88 8 99 17 79 73 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta........- 482 7 74 18 96 11 82 71 
Pie eb seas eccceccsdaeccuscu a 78 22 95 41 59 4 
Ce Rie cmc pn cn dhinieseee 102 1 91 8 99 33 66 88 
Metal uets, other than iron 
and s 8 DAES a a ee 190. f..... 81 19 97 28 72 87 
Stamped and enameled ware....--.- ae SS 85 15 97 34 66 88 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_| 128 |_._.-- 79 21 97 25 75 87 
Tobacco ie a ace 178 5 69 26 97 37 58 95 
Che and smoking tobacco 
ONG Mocks. occ Sma peat | Seale 78 22 97 39 61 101 
Cigars and cigarettes_............- 160 6 68 26 97 36 58 94 
Vehicles for land transportation.__| 1,086 | (‘) 81 18 97 27 73 “4 
Di iiciwcnctocccncees 1, & Pa 62 38 88 21 79 66 
Carriages and wagons__..-.-_- RRA: 46 2 59 39 94 15 83 58 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
SM ASS a a ae  Lcnvsasuies 86 14 100 44 56 91 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
Ri ankd den esecnc> ans | Bae 87 13 98 18 82 83 
Miscellaneous industries... ____.... 373 i 71 28 96 41 58 100 
Agricultural implements __-------- 71 1 65 34 96 35 63 103 
E cal inery, apparatus, 
and os Tia ny cd wencuows 148 |...... 80 J 97 49 51 106 
Pianos and organs _............---- DP cians 62 38 93 21 79 7 
Rubber boots and shoes _--_-_-____-_- s 13 63 25 99 63 25 101 
Ree ee. ee 34 3 al 56 92 12 85 80 
Shipbuilding, steel..............--- 60 3 83 13 99 58 38 98 
All industries___._____.__.___-- — 1 77 22 96 | 34 64 87 

















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
2. Employment in Coal Mining in December, 1929 


| ie al in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous 
_combined—showed an increase of 1.3 per cent, and pay-roll 
totals inereased 15.6 per cent, according to reports from 1,378 mines 
which had in December 329,590 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $10,330,850. 
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Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE MINING in December there was an increase of ° 9 
per cent in employment and an increase of 36.5 per cent in pay-7)|| 
totals. All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania— |i. 
Middle Atlantic geographic division. 

The increase in earnings in December over November was (ic 
largely to steadier time operated during the period covered by 1). 
December report, a decrease of 25 per cent in employees’ earninys 
occurring in November due to the observance of church and le::\| 
holidays during the first half of November. 

The details for November and December are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC¢ \! 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 






































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll a ri teed ay : 
er 
Geographic division Mines cent of cent of 
November, | December, | “88 | november, | December, ©2”¢ 
1929 1929 1929 1929 j 
Middle Atlantic !______..__. 162 117, 996 121,391 | +2.9 | $3, 506, 875 4,785, 55 +36. 5 
1 See footnote 4, p. 174. 
Bittminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminouskeoal mining increased 0.5 per cent in 
| December as compared with Ndivember, while pay-roll totals increase 
| 2.1 oes cent, as shown by reports from 1,216 mines in which there were 

in December 208,199 employees whose combined earnings in oie 
week were $5,545,294. 

Increases in employment were shown in six geographic divisions, 
slight decreases in two, the Middle-Atlantic division reporting 0.7 per 
cent decrease and the East South Central division showing a loss « 
0.4 per cent.- Substantial increases in earni were also shown in 
six of the geographic divisions, the West North Central leading wit): 
a gain of 20.2 per cent, followed by the East North Central with an 
increase of 14.9 per cent, and the Pacific division with 12.6 per cent. 

Details for each geographic division except the New Englani 
division, for which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 





TABLE 2.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC \1. 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 






























| 
Number on pay roll tee “g roll | 
Per | Per 
Geographic division! | Mines cent of | cent of 
November, | December, November, | December, | “222 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
Middle Atiantie._.........._. 389 64, 424 63, 974 —0.7 | $1, 713, 200 | $1,659,113 | —-3.. 
East North Central_______... 171 29, 129 29,859 | +2.5 765, 856 $80,117; +14." 
West N Central_._._..... 49 5,256 | +46 117, 727 141,449) +20 
South A’ aac la in ede ws 289 49,693 | +05) 1,306, 420 > 352 ie 
East Central_~-~~77> 186 39,046| —04| '852,218| '886,574) +4: 
West South Central......._.. 26 2,653 | +09 70, 795 74,515| +5 
M io qo Giclibte cin scien en 96 15,390 | +23 557, 4387 570, 767 +2 
5 SRE Se ee Ree ems 10 1,42} +10 48, 307 &, +12 
All divisions ___.......... 1,76 206,198 | +6.5 | 5,432,050 | 5, 545,204 +2. 1 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 
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3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in December, 1929 


ETALLIFEROUS mines in December showed a decrease in 
employment of 4.4 per cent, with a loss in pay-roll totals of 
94 per cent. The 346 mines reporting in December had 59,554 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $1,814,377. 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous 
mining is reported are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 












































Number on pay roll Amount of py roll 
(1 week) 
am | Per Per 
Geographic division ! Mines — cent of cent of 
November, | December, change November, | December, change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
Middle Atlantic. _--.....-.--- 3 460 447| —2.8 $13, 144 $13,714| +43 
East North Central_-_--..-.-.-- 44 13, 056 13,054 | —(?) 354, 814 352, 606 —0.6 
West North Central _--------- 58 8, 499 7,477 | —12.0 246, 540 214, 996 —12.8 
East South Central__...------ 11 3, 683 3,583 | —27 80, 590 85, 693 +6.3 
West South Central. -_--.----- 71 4, 828 3,476 | —28.0 121, 369 88,454 | —27.1 
MoUBREEIR i cckiecminwcesa—.+ 143 30, 087 29,881 | —0.7 987,923 | 1,002, 606 +1.5 
PacRe. oc eccwseincessnwos 16 1, 681 1,636 | —2.7 55, 271 56, 308 +19 
All divisions___.......- 346 62, 204 59,554 | —4.4 | 1,859,651 | 1,814,377 —2.4 
1 See footnotes 3 to 11 p. 174. --? Legs than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


4, Employment in Quarrying and:Nonmetallic Mining in 
December, *929 


Hae and pay-roll totals in quarrying and non- 
metallic mining decreased 8.6 per cent and 11.1 per cent, re- 
spectively, in December as compared with November. The 655 
establishments reporting in December had 33,660 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $836,195. 

— for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 















































. . Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Number om: pay voll Per Ql week) Per 
Geographie division ! lish cent of cent of 
ments | November, | December, | change | November, | December, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
New England._..........__. 98 5, 086 4,679| —80| $150,486| $135,853| —9.7 
iat Noth inl | odin| Sa8|—s| aan) dera| ~iee 
tast North Central_.._....._- 10, 11 —IiL , 214 1, —15.4 
south Mien | ssso|  s65| —30| ceo | 10x06 | —s5 
East South Central ..-_____ 42 2, 667 2,392 | —10.3 41, 872 30,134} —6.5 
West South Central...__.____ 30 2,723 2,552 | —6.3 66, 982 62, 725 —6.4 
OUTER. ccnp creakudesncen-. 6 89 106 | +19. 1 1, 908 2,611 | +368 
Pacie 2 i liccneskek ss. 26 1, 574 1,494 | —5.1 45, 339 42,787 | —5.6 
All divisions.__..______ 655 36, 815 33,660 | —8.6 940, 597 836,195 | —11,.1 
' See footmotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 


5. Employment in Public Utilities in December, 1929 


PLBLic UTILITIES companies reported a decrease of 1.0 a cent 
Im emplo t in December as compared with November and 
an merease of 1.9 per cent in pay-roll totals. The 9,463 establish- 


90875°—30——14 [411] 
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ments covered had in December 713,110 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $21,514,456. 

he ear for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 ; 























Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Estab Per (week) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments | November, | December, | “®®28° | November, | December, | “224g 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
New Lg ome Te a Ne 391 42, 182 41,349 | —2.0 | $1, 380, 604 | $1, 379, 586 —0. 1 
Middle Atilantic___..........- 1, 494 210, 482 208,823 | —0.8 {| 6,504,202 6, 649, 152 +2.2 
East North Central_....._...- 1, 622 191, 704 189,771 | —1.0)} 5,775,088 | 5, 860, 684 $1.5 
West North Central_-__._._-- 1, 609 75, 694 75, 529 | —0.2)} 2,026,760 2,121, 440 +47 
South Atlantic. .............. 837 55, 173 54, 039 —2.1 1, 508, 162 | 1, 523, 966 +1.0 
East South Central___._.._.-- 727 21, 881 21,850, —0.1 511, 196 520, 278 +1.8 
West South Central. -_...._.-- 1, 043 41, 863 41,559 | -—0.7)| 1,001,290 1,029,417 +2.8 
| | RR IEEE 581 18, 150 17,710 | —2.4 489, 489 494, 769 +1] 
A riidilinthh dice nosrekeseninion 1, 150 63, 055 480; -—0.9) 1,909,197 | 1,935, 164 +14 
All divisions ___......-- 9, 463 720, 184 713,110 | —1,0 | 21,105,998 | 21,514, 456 +1,9 























| 


1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in December, 
1929 


MPLOYMENT in 8,102 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined—showed a gain of 14.7 per cent in December 
as compared with November, and an increase of 11.8 per cent was 
reported in pay-roll totals. 
hese establishments had in December 357,225 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $8,622,630. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 0.4 per cent in 
December as compared with November, while pay-roll totals in- 
creased 2.8 per cent. Each geographic division showed a pay-roll 
increase, the Mountain and West North Central divisions leading 
with increases of 6.8 per cent and 6.0 per cent, respectively. The 
1,778 establishments reporting had in December 60,275 employees 
and pay-roll totals of $1,882,171. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI( \1. 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, |v 


Amount of pay roll | 
Per (i week) | Per 
































Estab- Number on pay roll 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of | cent of 
ments | November, | December, | change | November, December, chance 

1929 1929 1929 1929 

New ag es iil ona snnibns'siline 144 2, 936 2,009; +21 $83, 218 $83,700, +0.6 
Middle Atlantic...........--. 300 8, 729 8,617 | —1.3 267, 286 269,280, 0.7 
East North Central_.........- 232 12, 805 12,540} —2.1 394, 306 205,217; +-0.2 
West North Central... ..-.._- 218 12, 689 12,827} +1.1| 358,013} 379,324 +0 
South Atlantic. _............- 271 3, 909 3,827 | —2.1 114, 685 114,913 | +0.2 
East South Central___......_. 53 1, 834 1,818 | —09 53, 185 53,350 | +0. 
West South Central. -........ 218 5, 576 5,575 | —() 159, 105 165, 157 43.8 
en. apyaae hh  EIaE e 66. "1, 609 1,621 | +0.7 54, 263 57,930; +4.8 
ete mane Se ERTS CSE et 276 | = 10, 484 10,451 | +0.2 346, 448 363,300 + 4.9 
All divisions... .___..-. 1,778 60, 521 60,275 | —6.4| 1,880,600 | 1,882, 171 | +2.8 











1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade in December showed an increase of 
18.3 per cent, with increases in all geographic divisions, both in 
employment and pay-roll totals. The 6,324 establishments from 
which reports were received had in December 296,950 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $6,740,459, a gain of 14.6 
per cent as compared with the November pay roll. The large 
volume of Christmas purchasing is of course reflected in these greatly 
increased per cents, the Pacific division leading with an increase of 
26.4 per cent in employment and 22.9 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 









































Number on pay roll wee oe roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments | November, | December, | “2828¢ | November, | December, change 
: 1929 1929 1929 1929 

New TI, oo55...-+-..-.. 80 13, 851 16, 855 | +21.7 $324, 223 $369, 990 +141 
Middle Atlantic.............. 324 51, 434 57,850 | +12.5 1, 270, 640 1, 450, 096 +14. 1 
East North Central_______---_- 2, 339 82, 532 96,624 | +17.1 | 2,049,068 | 2,295,996 | +12.1 
West North Central___....-.- 655 21, 205 24,854 | +16.7 448, 303 497, 265 +10.9 
Souths Ataemeees ou. os. ..-.._.. 902 21, 673° 26,085 | +20.4 464A, 204 541, 425 +16. 6 
East South Central-___..-.----.- 371 6, 116 7, 379 | +20.7 120, 718 134, 286 | +11.2 
West South Central. _....._.- 114 8, 243 9, 452 | +14.7 160, 083 173, 919 +8. 6 
pk Se rn 61 3, 535 4, 334 | +22.6 69, 302 79, 267 +14.4 
Pach bbctbscdincwcceccnnsa 1, 478 42, 328 53,517 | +26.4 975, 247 1, 198, 215 +22.9 
All divisions ___..._._-- 6, 324 251, 007 296,950 | +18.3 | 6,881,878 | 6, 740, 459 | +14, 6 





1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 


7. Employment in Hotels in December, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in hotels decreased 2.3 per cent in December as 

compared with November, and pay-roll totals decreased 0.9 
per cent. A marked increase of 4.7 per cent in employment was 
shown in the South Atlantic division with a pay-roll increase of 6.2 
per cent marking the increased business at the southern resorts. The 
New England division continued to show the greatest drop in employ- 
ment—4.7 per cent. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employees 
in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, others 
are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the division 
of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 
of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and: ban- 
quets or other functions. 
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The details for each geographic division are shown in the ta))le 























following : 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOT ELS 
IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 

Number on pay roll of roll 
Geographic division ! Hotels cer t of 
November, | December, December, | “ee 
1929 1929 1929 

New England--___..-._......- 108 9, 563 9,117 | —47 $151, 809 $148, 239 24 
Middle Atlantic_.__........--- 312 44,115 42,556 | —3.5 777, 866 772, 437 0.7 
East North Ceniral__._..._--- 348 34, 131 33,182; —2.8 610, 186 594, 852 25 
West North Central__....._-- 213 14, 041 13, 450 —4,2 207, 359 204, 475 1.4 
South Atlantic. ___......_...- 181 12, 272 12,852 | +47 183, 586 195, 039 6.2 
East South Central__.._....-.-. 69 6, 253 6,249; —0.1 80, 999 81, 040 | 0.1 
West South Central____....-- 97 7, 725 7,754 | +0.4 104, 998 104, 107 | 0.8 
i ae a eg 100 3, 529 3,403 | —3.6 59, 769 59,555| —0 4 
DRADER: Se een = cee 361 17, 823 17, 478 —-L9 347, 676 340, 552 ( 
All divisions__________- 1, 784 149, 452 146,041 | —2.3 | 2,524,248 | 2,500, 296 - 0.9 























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 


8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in December, 1929 


"Tbe seasonal decrease in canning and preserving was shown in 
December by a per cent of 35.5 for employment and a pay-roll loss 


of 30.8 


per cent. Four hundred and fifty-seven establishments 


reported a total of 23,537 employees, whose combined earnings in 


one week were $440,271. 


The details for each geographic division are shown in the following 




















table: 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 192) 
Amount of roll | 
; Number on pay roll Fok sg 
Estab- Per ql ) Per 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of | cent of 
ments | November, | December, change December, | change 
1929 1929 1929 | 
a 
New Fagend i ihn toi 25 1, 727 886 | —48.7 499 $16,333 | —33.3 
Middle Atlantic____.......... 63 9, 340 7, 483 | —19.9 Or se8 158,850 | —17.1 
North Central__......... 109 4, 604 3, 244 | —30.9 86, 567 61,784 | —25.6 
West North Central__........ 31 1, 069 707 | —33.9 16, 858 13,829 | —is.0 
South Atlantic. -............ 33 2, 052 1,378 | —32.8 22, 674 13,382 | —41.0 
South Central_.......... 2 758 654 | —13.7 7, 579 7, 790 2. 8 
est South Central.......... 9 224 112 | —50.0 2, 108 2, 055 —2.5 
a onan none eee ee--- 25 1, 372 975 | —28.9 29, 452 19,989 | —32.1 
Sa CR RR ORS 139 15, 254 8,098 | —46.9 255, 055 146, 259 | —427 
All divisions .._._...... 457 36, 490 28,537 | —35.6 636, 360 444,271 | —30.5 


























1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 174. 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


"TR monthly trend of em 


November, 1929, on Class I | 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the in: \ 
e1. These index numbers are construct: | 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, us!! 
the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 
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TREND OF: EMPLOYMENT 


TanLe 1.—~INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASSI STEAM yaa ae IN THE 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, ; 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 
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Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

Went os ca siaemnianiingeenes 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89.3 88. 2 
Pebrual Fc -sesse ode vse ccu cence ~ 98. 6 97.0 95. 4 96. 0 95. 3 89. 0 88. 9 
March. 24.6 sruiipisenneassuacos 100. 5 97.4 95, 2 96. 7 95. 8 89.9 90. 1 
April...----.------------------- 102. 0 98.9 96. 6 98. 9 97.4 91.7 92. 2 
May.....ssurisienwenacsnvsacssnnds 105. 0 99. 2 97.8 100. 2 99. 4 94. 5 ' 94.9 
TDD. .nicneredpabadesukogeet 107. 1 98. 0 98. 6 101. 6 100. 9 95.9 96. 1 
July..22 46 Ae oso een ee 108. 2 98. 1 99.4 | 102. 9 101.0 95. 6 96. 6 
August Senet kira FR a a oa 109. 4 99. 0 99. 7 102. 7 99. 5 95. 7 97. 4 
SeptemBlt 22001 a.---.-----.-- 107.8 99. 7 99.9 102. 8 99. 1 95. 3 96. 8 
Octet. ois octane sebedLee 107.3 100. 8 100. 7 103. 4 98. 9 95.3 96. 9 
NOVORII A ilitticd Sain ntas cue 105. 2 99. 0 99.1 101. 2 95. 7 92. 9 93.0 
Decetitlia «2 2hse ec. 2.... 2... 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 te Rea 

[RE aR 104,1 98.3 97.9 100, 6 97.5 92.9 193.7 


| 

















Average for 11 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of e 


of November, 1928, and October and 


totals for the entire months considered. 
In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants”’ 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD wey oS geese a png NOVEMBER, 


{From month] 


‘No 


1928, AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 


loyees on the 15th day each 
vember, 1929, and pay-roll 


are omitted. 


reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for we the more important occu- 




























































pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 
Number PA ree at mid- Total earnings 
Occupation 
Novem- | October, | Novem- | November,| October, | Novem- 
ber, 1928 1929 ber, 1929 1928 1929 ber, 1929 
re clerical, and general_| 270,693 | 272,941 | 271,833 , 015, 113 , 709, 515 |$39, 636, 902 
PN eh ic dnc wowowaiew 154,975 | 155,147 | 153,942 | 21, 152,629 | 22, 085, 797 | 21, 230, 437 
Semnmaatoas and typists_______- 2A, 673 24, 818 24, 864 | 3,177,774 | 3, 202,332 803 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

a Re ee a Se 393,552 | 452,681 | 400,689 | 35,919,554 | 44, 182,951 | 37 052, 448 
— a vo 57, 615 81, 638 64,437 | 4,210,502 | 6,707,608 | 4,723, 631 
Laborers “track, and roadway 4 : 

Red elisch pai dabdibeodivnts 202,393 | 228,267 | 198,321 | 14, 150, 537 | 17, 441,311 | 13, 889, 279 
Maintenance of equipment and 
Pg Be STEN a ae a 450,415 | 458,844 | 456,271 | 60,859,219 | 67, 407, 210 688, 174 
COM atti ds coe ctw 100, 880 | 101, 585 100, 443 | 15,092,082 | 17, 221,723 | 15, 747, 021 
i cnikinen imeem wwii 55, 153 54, 836 54,532 | 8,748,538 | 9,851,455 | 9, 083, 188 
Skilled trades ei ees 101,175 | 102,243 | 101, 580 | 11, 398, 392 | 13, 035, 641 | 12, 011, 683 
Laborers engine houses, 
power ts, and stores) ______- 37, 626 37, 383 37, 269 | 3,560,880 | 3,722,157 | 3,572, 771 
Common laborers (shops, oe 
houses, power plants, 
Pa Ee a 52, 449 52, 634 52,350 | 4,211,027 | 4,555,917 | 4,204, 204 
Trans other than train, 

engine and yard.__........_.._._- 197,899 | 200,489 | 195,597 | 24,664,494 | 26,128,121 | 24, 401, 163 

. Ser 29, 663 29, 253 29,106 | 4,677,226 | 4,821,716 | 4, 682,357 
TE ibiicccaccsucnas 28, 235 28, 351 23,143 | 3,554,300 | 3,731,051 | 3, 554, 501 

Truckers ns, warehouses, 
— corm CSS ae eee Y 35, 773 36, 849 34,748 | 3,397,179 | 3,766,873 | 3,277,155 

preg — flagmen an 

lit dilbiainins iain wiie ds ~| 20,852 20, 470 20,380 | 1,604,085 | 1,595,565 1,574, 541 

"iar tastes 
)....) 21,861 21, 945 21,765 | 4,301,388 | 4,406,704 | 4,279, 696 
188 958 | 317,868 619, 791 | 72, 782,614 | 64, 582, 904 
eae oe one 35, 435.| 8, 573, 257 |. 9, 604, 8, 518, 187 
71, 648 72, 221 70, 085 | 12, 529,318 | 14, 123, 331 202, 893 
im| aeise| di | Seca | eee | taro 
43,506 | 43,603 | 42,483] 8 666, 9, 588, 407 | Me ese 
663, 608 |1, 732, 858 |1, 664, 023 379, 569 617, 115 |282, 741, 287 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


‘eee following data as to changes in ee and pay rolls 


have been compiled from reports receive 


from the various State 

























































































labor offices: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 
Monthly period 
Pp 
Per cent of change, Per cent of change 
oa Novem- ee ‘to De. 
cember, 1929 
State, and industry group } State, and industry group ‘ Bos 
- Employ- 
in ae Pay roll — Pay roll 
Hlinois Maryland—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- a ‘4 ps on Dw yore other than er li 
Metals, tischinery, and Tobaceo products........... i}. 
conveyances.............- —2.5 —5.7 || Machinery (not including 
Wood pepsucts Seen —1.1 —9.6 o> etme ga equip- a ae 
Sees! a]| ailweeeeeee St) 
Printing an r os 9.1 .8 - _ —15.4 
Text aed illewe 5 = 3 || Miscellaneous. - -.--.----.--.-- —2.0 —34 
Clothing nery....- +6. 1 —1.2 ne 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. —.7 = 2 All manufacturing ---- —1.8 ~1.5 
ee i BR Retail department stores... +17. 413.5 
manufacturing. .--_- —1.1 —4. holesale establishments. -- —1, —3.8 
- > = Public utilities. _.........-- —1.6 —37 
Trade, wholesale and retail- + FL : +3. 3 on — Rphoccsecosenens= +3 4 +. ; 
Ser vices Pe FEDS SOS EBAATESFSSCCS® . — SF Se ee enc eee ceo oeoerseoe — . — 5. 
Public utilities_--........-- +.3 +4. 2 aE TERE Eee na —26. 8 —36. 0 
CORE I nce coe canoe —.2 —7.8 
hc. en aan etm — =" Employment—index 
All nonmanufactur- — (1919-1923 
eS ears +.4 +2.4 
All industries_.----.-. —-6 —1L7 October, | November, 
1929 1929 
‘ November to Decem- pea 
ber, 1929 Massachusetts 
Boots and shoes. - -..-..----- 69. 3 61.0 
Iowa Bread and other bakery 
Ds nck necassehens=- 109. 8 112.0 
Food and kindred products. b : rey ee ape — on wo 
Pipa ne oe a Es, am: steam railroads. .._...__. 70. 5 70.3 
r products_.........- ey ae Clothing, men’s and wo- 
Leather products--___.....-- oS Tg ipueneAS Sais She The RE RR. 89. 7 77.9 
eo Lerma en yew haeetompaeoanae Clee at 
Paten ceiieless, dieu. ce egomnes o2's Dyeing and finishing tex- 
cals, and compounds. ---_- Se | RR oe a. OY Cie aa 101.7 95.3 
cbaioe anit tiene a ee paratus, and wane aa 109. 2 99.2 
Eee a fes Poe iy Ra Foundry and ne- 
Vari Votkstete MRE Oe a3 Ree. fee products.........__- 75.3 74.8 
yy tase el eater a ee 112.6 113. 
All industries_........ erg, aE ee Leone d and knit goods--.__- B - = 
PE tick kad wketiiion wad aa eb < 3 .Y 
ecumame r oe ores =F 89.7 85.7 
and wood pulp._...-. 94.7 93.7 
Feud ROT .-+----------- a2] +16 Printing and pub. von 114, 5 114.4 
Nieeg L  gig eget teler Sephe +7 +.3 footwear._......__. 97.8 87 0 
Se ee gl agg EERE eed Ohasy aa ss ae 
Lumber and its products...| -—43 —1LB Hp ttS --------------------- sg 
Leather and its products _-- 47 +41 Silk ae tomer 91.2 91.3 
Rubber tires._.._-.--.------ gt ERR IRN ES eS 59.0 60. 3 
pa ano = prod. sel +44 Woolen oolen and worsted goods. 78.1 70. 9 
ap Al Aa A —4, 7 —.7 6. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- . +8 All industries......... 79. 6 7 














TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Continued 


M. onthly period—Continued 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 




























































































Per cent of ¢ , | Per cent of change, 
October to 0- November to De- 
. vember, 1929 cember, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
a Pay roll —— Pay roll 
New Jersey Okiahoma—Continued 
Food and kindred products - —12.4 —7.8 || Printing: Job work-.-------- +1.0 —2.7 
Textiles and their products - —1.0 —2.9 || Public utilities: 
Iron and steel and their 8 -railway shops-..- +2.5 +4.4 
PR eiskairennas es. —.3 +.9 Street railways--------- +1.2 —2.6 
timber and its products. -- +2.4 —-.1 Water, light, and power. 21.8 —21.1 
Leather and its products. -- —13 —7.3 || Stone, clay, and : 
Tobacco RA iidabwdnn +6. 8 +5, 2 Brick and tile___.-..... —13.9 —16.7 
Paper and printing-.-.-.-..- +3. 2 +5.9 Cement and plaster__-_.- —5.0 —11.4 
— and allied prod- RT —19.6 —7.1 
coe no’ —1.5 —1.8 Glass manufacture_..... —6.3 —12.4 
sion, clay, and glass prod- Textiles and cleaning: 
SOLS 2 SU +.7 —3.0 Textile manufacture....| —14.8 +.4 
Metal products other than Laundries, ete... .-...-- —3.6 —2.3 
iron and steel__.........-- -1L3 —4.5 || Woodworking 
Vehicles for land transpor- «Se —.4 —8.9 
LP Ret —3. 1 —4.9 Millwork, ete_....-.---- —13.1 —7.3 
Miscellaneous. - ....---.----. —13.8 —20. 0 
_ All industries_._...... —9.0 —9.4 
All industries--------- —3.2 —4.5 
New York —~ — —- 
1925 = 100)—employ- 
Stone, clay, and glass--_-_- —2.2 —3. 6 
Metals and d machinery = eee —2.6 —4.2 — 
Wood er egg ge en —2.7 —6. 1 
eer qian —3.3 —11.5 Novem- | December, 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc_-. —.1 +.3 ber, 1929 1929 
PRR sicsiitinniitaciss~s.--- +15 +2.3 Pennsylvania 
P. d ‘oods _ -. 1.2 
Textile “ - hcl sada —.1 kr 0 || Metal products__...-....--. 99. 1 96. 1 
Clothing and millinery. - -_. —3.9 —9.2 || Transportation equipment_ 77.5 179.3 
Food and tobacco. ........-- —4.9 —3,8 || Textile products--.......... > 104.7 101.8 
Water, light and power... _- —.8 —.4 || Foods and tobacco-...-..... 104. 7 101.9 
— || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
All industries_......-. —2.3 —4.1 wets... ...-..-.-.-.-------- 83.3 76.9 
ea Lumber ,, shit nininiee 78.4 76.2 
. || Chemical products.--..-.--| 106.3 106. 0 
ee dg — — and rubber prod- va 
_—__——_ |} __, WS. --------------------- 104. 9 102. 5 
Oklahoma wiper and printing......... 97.7 97.9 
remem som Song wercnne +. 7 +3. 3 All manufacturing. eye 95. 2 92.8 
Bamervies................ —7.0 —8.9 
Confections............. —22.7 —17.4 
Creameries and dairies +1.0 —5.7 Pay roll 
Flour mills. ............ —2.6 —9.1 
Ice and ice cream... .... —15.2 —10.7 
Meat and poultry-.-_.- —9.9 ~—11.1 || Metal products. ........--. 104.3 
d zine: Transportation equipment__ 77.1 
Mines and mills... ..-. —16.2 —19.6 || Textile products-........... 112.9 
Se ae —31.2 —33.6 || Foods and tobacco-_----...- 105. 2 
Metals and — clay, and glass prod- 
Auto re eae —14.2 —13,2 || _ Ucts...-...--...---------. 82.5 
Machine ps and Lumber cee te ic wo snp 83.3 
foundries..........__. —6.6 —6.3 || Chemical products - - ......- 115.4 
Tank construction and —- and rubber prod- 
ot, —7.9 —8 7 j} _ Ucts------.----.--.---.--. 107. 1 
Oil industry: Paper and printing.-.22--} 19} 
and gaso- 
line manufacture ____- —3.3 —11 All manufacturing....| 190, 2 
Refineries. ............ —L7 —3.3 
' Preliminary figures. 
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Monthly period—Continued 





PER CENT OF CHANGE IN spetaiatitiate a PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATE -— 






























































































Per cent of Per cent of chan, ». 
October to o- October to \\»- 
vember, 1929 vember, 1929 
State, and industry group : State, and industry group 
Employ-| Pay roll Employ-! Pay roi! 
Wisconsin Wisconsin—C ontinued 
Manual ee 
Logging Siig: 424.6 431.7 Manual—C ontinued 
I ng: ‘ 
Lead and zine---._..--- —5.7 —4.4 —— soy all Seen ‘lta oo 
Stone ermabiagand quairy| baie Electric = ee ~i.8 
ing 2g - e227 enews Pa ee fee +6. 9 +7.6 — Tash +2.3 +f 8 
Manufacturing: : % Light and power__._....__-- +3.7 1.8 
Stone and allied indus iain... Rais “ 
ener ene ee ee = 4 ae : Hotels and restaurants _-___- ~~  _ ae 
Wood ----.------.------ —1.7 —2 5 || Laundering and dyeing... -- +1.6 
DE ii Redciintaseactn —10.5 —8. 1 
Leather -—— = 2-2-2222. —5.6 =13.7 Nonmanual 
kc S duiptaiesimewes q ‘ , 
‘Textiles. .......-------- —22 +13 nn: munes, and 4.9 ; 
Foods - - - -..---.-.------ —3.9 £81 comtrodioa.............~ ‘0 Be 
Printing and publishing-| +24 +3 Gomutana 47 <s 
Chemicals (including Wikies tudo.._......... pig egg 
soap, glue, and explo- oh eer een ’ 
GIVES). cns~-s4<--~---- —2.7 —L6 RS Cre +2.9 492 
All manofacturing....| —3.5 iy eee Ee eee 
Construction 
B EIS PES —2,2 +4.5 
AREER EES REE meg —14.1 —16.6 
TL Ae Sane —8,.7 —9.8 
Marine, dredging, sewer 
Tn sebahbeaig —15.5 —6.6 
: Yearly period 
Per cent of change, Employment — in- 
| November, 1928, to dex numbers (192) 
November, 1 1927 = 100) 
State, and industry group State, and industry group a 
Employ- Novem- | November, 
ment | Pay roll ber, 1928} 1929 
California Ulinois 
Oe Or a tet a - 
Stone, clay,and glass prod-;| = | jj , MGsB-.....--.-~~--..-.-.-. ; 
I eg +3.7 +3.7 a, machinery, and aaa - 
eer ead Wood produgts. | 81.3 70.7 
conveyances -.-........... +i1.4 +11.7 aA 88. 5 0.1 
Lather andrubber goods---| —2¢0|  —an' | Chonlonly oll points, sic") he) 
brinieg ead thier oc ag too tie ag a tee 98.7 98. 9 
To ORT —4.0 I sors muggy 82.4 83. | 
Clothing, millinery, and 44 +.9 = ~ “pete: cos Serer ihe 95. 2 95 
some, hovennd im, sad to 44.7 +5.6 ass $= i 
ee 38.9 2.3 
=e it +28 || Popus utilities | 1027 107. 2 
He sbionndigncss +54. Coal mining........._____- 81.2 78. 
Building and contracting - __ 107. 2 91. 
All industries... ...... +5. 2 +6.5 All industries......___ 98.6 101. 9 
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Employment — in- Per cent of change, 
dex numbers (1919- December, 1928, to 
_ 1923= 100) December, 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Novem- | November, Employ- 
ber, 1928| 1929 naa | 77 
ee Massachusetts Okiahoma—Con. 
Boots and shoes. ....-.----- 67.8 61.0 || Lead and zinc: 
Bread and other bakery Mines and mills-_-__.__- +18. 2 +13.3 
PrOGUCRBS, os cncenecncen--= 104. 8 112.0 a —38.0 —39.1 
Cars and general shop con- Metals and machinery: 
struction and repairs, Auto repairs, etc___..-.-- —1.5 +3.6 
steam railroads -.-......-- 70. 5 70.3 Machine shops and 
Clothing, men’s and wom- a +12.1 +11.6 
CS lee in dws 93. 5 77.9 Tank construction and 
Confectionery -.---..--.---- 92.7 91,1 Genesee. 2-242. 0 —4.5 —4.0 
Cotton G00 veten-bncs--.- 56. 3 54.7 || Oilindustry: 
Dyeing and finishing - - --.-- 104. 4 95.3 Producing and gasoline 
Electrical machinery, ap- manufacture________-- +9.9 +12.6 
paratus, and supplies --- - 109. 4 99. 2 | |, +17.6 +20. 9 
Foundry and e-shop Printing: Job work-----_-_- —2.0 +41,3 
PRODUCER iit d a arien~anenene 68. 0 74.8 || Public utilities: 
Furnistica tascenconcs=---- 110.5 113.5 Steam-railway shops__---| +4.7 +15. 6 
Hosiery and knit goods -...- 70. 7 76.1 Street railways__.._____ —2.8 +5.3 
placa aap 113.9 110.9 Sea Ween, light, od power. +9. 2 +1.4 
Leather, me, clay, an : 
and Trahan 79.4 85.7 Brick and tile___...._-- —16.7 17.3 
Paper and wood pulp_....-- 92. 5 93. 7 Cement and plaster__..| —13.8 —17.6 
Printing and publishing - -_- 108. 5 114.4 Crushed stone._......-- +201. 5 +134. 9 
Rubber footwear. --...--.- 103. 0 87.0 Glass manufacture-____. —2. —33. 5 eo 
Rubber goods, » and Textiles and cleaning: a 
pir SERRORR AS ae So a 89. 2 74.9 Textile manufacture_._.| +10.9 +9.9 a) 
Sik SOEs ensadnentus--~a- 105. 3 91.3 Laundries, ete. -__...._- +1.5 +.4 a 
Textile machinery and Woodworking: ie 
pre ORE. Sy 47.5 60. 3 OS —5.4 +1.7 4 
Woolen and worsted goods -- | 82.9 70.9 Millwork, etc___.......- —15.2 —19.7 i iz 
All industries_..._..-- | 79.3 76. 1 All industries.....___- +3.6 +5.6 u / 
| Index numbers (1923- i 
P November, 1028. %6 | 1925 = 100) — em- 
November, 1929 ployment 
| Decem- | December, 
Pennsylvania 
Pm ciate 4 5.3 Trang <tr eer pment. aL 8 1 70.3 
Stone, clay, ae —4.0 ~5. ansportation equipment_- : ; 
Metals and machinery_..--- +4.3 +2.8 || Textile products-_-_._......-- 98.8 101.8 
Wear —— Pe —6.0 —7.9 to pe - eg 95. 2 101.9 
urs and ru clay, an - 
oH ee] nee 76.6 76.2 
J ‘ .0 é um SRS 4 : 
pecan ds. ns 3 Tie Chante? product “prod- =e ti 
nting ae 6 ; t and ru prod- 
Textihn§ oi caneuisisiess ~~ +1.5 4 § Sok ane ee ree 95. 1 102.5 
vothing and millinery . . ... +3.0 +2.8 || Paper and printing --___.__- 92. 2 97.9 
Wale ie eee | 0y All industries_..__.... 87.0 92.8 
, » CSM PU ws . ~~ ~~ le le 
All industries....__..- +2.1 +18 Pay roll 
December, 1928, to Metal products. ----..------ 96. 3 97.4 
Decem Transportation equipment_. 62. 1 179.5 
. 1989 Textile products_._......__- 108. 9 109. 5 
oo = —_ haenbiiene 99. 1 105. 8 
y, and glass prod- 
+5. 2 +8.5 i ee PO ae, OR 82.1 72.6 
iihinahaar eee tare 6. 
+33 42 || Chemical products _—-—----- 105.7 111.4 
+19, 3 ae yi remepenmtenth Hae 108. 2 
= ae Paper and printing. .......- 106.3 _ 1122 
—2.8 +.5 All industries... .....- 91.6 95. 6 











































































































































- WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 












‘bo following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 
Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, December 
15, 1928, November 15 and December 15, 1929, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example the 
retail price per pound of pork chops was 31.3 cents on December 15, 
1928; 35.8 cents on November 15, 1929; and 34.3 cents on December 
15, 1929. These figures show an increase of 10 per cent in the year 
and a decrease of 4 per cent in the month. 
The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
1.4 per cent December 15, 1929, as compared with December 15, 
1928, and a decrease of 1.0 per cent December 15, 1929, as compared 
with November 15, 1929. 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
15, 1929, AND DECEMBER 15, 1928 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers} 
































| Per cent of increase 
- | Average retail prices on— | ‘33 bye 
Article | Unit Peepeed with— 
| Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1928 1929 1929 1928 | 
| i 
ESSER ei Civic oe Peet sacs. 48.2 49.3 4.9; +1 
SS SER T SE EER RENEE DEN, Misicsst C3 42.7 43.8 43.4 +2 
i ae Roce eee nee 35. 7 36. 3 36. 0 +1 
EE es eee Peierls 29. 1 29. 4 29.3 +] 
SRS ra taeee, Baey Pies S., 20. 4 20. 7 20. 6 +1 
2b sk. eee Mee es 31.3 35. 8 34.3 +10 
Sie eee eee ma ee, dee ene Mi accoed 43.3 43. 0 42.5 —2 
saul. cae h ahie saa Ren ae eee 53. 4 53.9 53. 4 
“RRR IRS: Moo 37.6 37.9 37.9 +1 
MINER ok oc hice elke MS osc 37.9 37.7 37.1 —2 
Gam eaneeds: sn ie OG iste.. 31.9 31.9 32. 2 +1 
eae eee oe Quart......... 14.3 14.4 14. 4 +1 
Milk, evaporated _...____.......__.. 16-02 can ___-- 11.4 10. 5 10. 4 -9 
MRE A ecihobwbleciicapdvndscnans Ce Pound 2. =<... 59.3 53. 5 51.6 —13 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- |__._. G0. 5c 3e- 27.5 26.9 26. 7 a3 
tutes). 
RRA IE ES SELES MGA Tae, Cees iss cd 38. 5 37.8 37.7 —2 
(Se RE RENN T 2% co en kee | akg as a 18.7 18.0 17.6 —6 
Vegetable lard substitute..._._..._..|.._-. iis x 24.8 24. 6 24.4 —2 
Eggs, strictly eA Dozen........- 58.4 63.3 62.8 +8 
REE GA" SRE RETO WEEE See 9.0 8.9 8.9 —1 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the ublishes periodically the prices of 


~ and 7 = household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collecte:! i2 
une and December of each year. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
15, 1922, AND DECEMBER 15, 1928—Continued 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 























Per cent of increase 
| Average retail prices on— ft} BM ey 
Article | Unit compared with— 
| Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, 
| 1928 1929 | 1929 1928 1929 
| | SESS 
i | Pound......-- 5.1 5.2 | 5.1 0 ~2 
eS STREETS SIRE ipepet ope iene ae Pat oee BS ee §.3 §.3 | 5.4 +2 +2 
ili os nies 0 ce sehen suede do......---| 8.9 8.8 8.8 —1 0 
CGE. Soi a sce lop es-S 8-oz. package - - 9.5 9.5 9.5 0 0 
Wis nn ene sen cs cessess ..| 28-02. package - 25. 5 25. 5 25.5 0 0 
ESR SOS eae ene” Tee ae Pound. .......] 19.7 19. 7 19. 6 —1 =| 
BN raddaniw se wendeen-essueanhuueal do__.-- 9.9 9.7 9.6 —3 —1 
NR I hike — 2s od wen cet sa ee | ees 12.8 13.7 13. 1 +2 —4 
RE Eb aati oss oe caehan =] con 0G ios. 2.2 3.8 3.8 +73 0 
Cr sie creeks eck cn cesses 2 aa 7.1 5.0 5.0 —3 0 
OS SEED a eee 4.7 4.2 4.4 —6 +5 
SS EEE AO ESE No. 2 can. -.--| 11.7 11.7 11.5 —2 —2 
CR ice cenhnonecenceenens a ae 15.9 15.7 15.7 —1 0 
ESS DRC Seem: Hee yee eee 16.7 16. 6 16.5 —1 —1 
Tomatoes, canned...._.........-.--- een ec. 12.0 12.6 12.5 +4 —1 
ON SE a ie ee | Pound........| 6.7 6.7 6.6 -1 —-1 
ee Sak Lewineseauhuumiad | SORES | 77.3 77.4 77.7 +1 +0.4 
rp ONS S AEE ain ie, ESS i eckn od | 49.7 48.3 46.3 —7 —4 
in os i nnbwaske deel Oh. sh  R 17.9 18.2} +29 +2 
ME ha ta hak ieee ccs csewteencle pede ee..... } 11.8 12.4 12.3 +4 —l 
LEE 2S aR a a oo ees 33. 5 32.7 32. 2 —4 —2 
"he ip 5 ea een Rae SEN 47.6 43. 0 43. 5 -9 +1 
Ween SII oo sks Sed ek rk SREP ie i Se Tae ARS eapereene +1.4 —1.0 




















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on December 15, 1913, and on December 15 of each year 
from 1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in December of 
each of these specified years, compared with December, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of lard was 15.8 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1913; 18.9 cents in December, 1923 ; 22.1 cents in December, 1924; 
22.6 cents in December, 1925; 20.4 cents in December, 1926; 19.2 
cents in December, 1927; 18.7 cents in December, 1928; and 17.6 cents 
in December, 1929. 

As compared with November, 1913, these figures show increases of 
20 per cent in December, 1923; 40 per cent in December, 1924; 43 
per cent in December, 1925; 29 per cent in December, 1926; 22 per 
cent in December, 1927; 18 per cent in December, 1928; and 11 per 
cent in December, 1929. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 


of 52.0 per cent in December, 1929, as compared with December, 
1913, 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CE\T 
OF INCREASE DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED W!14 
DECEMBER 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








| Per cent of increase Dec. 15 of exc 
Average retail price on Dec. 15— specified year compared with |e 

Article | 15, 1913 

| 





' 


1913 | 1923 | 1924 


7 1923 | 1924 


§ 
: 
: 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Sirloin steak __pound-_. 
Round steak -.-.do----| 
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SSF SVSeeO 
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5S xsess 


OO tr Gr = CO moO’ 
2 SEES ERBBEO 


Wh WHO BEIM SChWOD'’ 
SSSSF2 oBBSSE 


OCAPWOWO Pre 1-10" 
© me on Oo 
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Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 
Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TABLE 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 5 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

‘the retail prices of specified f articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1929,” and by months for 1928 and 1929. These index num- 
bers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are 
computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for each 
month and each year by the average price of that commodity for 
1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, the 
relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1929 was 196.9, which means 
that the average money price for the year 1929 was 96.9 per cent 
higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As compared 
with the relative price, 188.2 in 1928, the figures for 1929 show an 
increase of 8.7 points, but an increase of 4.6 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 5 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March. 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 





2 For index numbers of each month, ag emi Rye to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 


61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; Bulletin Ne. 445, pp. 36 to 49; Bulletin No. 464, pp. 36 to 49; and Bul 


letin No. 495, pp. 
[424] 
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numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 159.7 for 
November, 1929, and 158.0 for December, 1929. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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TaBLE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1928 AND 1929 
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[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 
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Year and Sirloin}|Round| Rib |Chuck! Plate | Pork ons) 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | 220on| Ham | Hens | M.tk Butter|Cheese 

| 
| SOONERS GES 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
aac ee 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
| SE Se 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153.9 
[SPR ap en 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148. 9 
isin cas 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
Wo 2cts oe 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 150. 7 
1086 sc. ois cae 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166. 1 
SOs Ack sitters 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 ) 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
PERE RS oe SAR 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2 170. 1 
WRB air 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 174. 2 
pi SRE eS | 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 143.9 171.9 
1928: January _.| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 | 150.9 177.4 
February. _| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March ____. 176.8 | 175.3 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 174. 2 
Ape... 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 143.9 172.9 
Oi ic 181.5 | 181.2 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6 172. 4 
pi eee 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2 | 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7 172.4 
July........| 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4 | 141.8 173. 3 
August___._ 200.8 | 262.2 | 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0 | 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7 173. 8 
September_} 203.9 | 205.4 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0} 168.1 | 208.2 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.4 175.1 
tober....| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.1 175. 6 
Novem .| 193.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0 | 164.8 | 203.0 178.4 | 160.7 | 152.2 174, 2 
_.| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 | 198.5 | 177.9 | 160.7 | 154.8 174. ¢ 
1929: January._! 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0! 184.0 | 160.7 | 150.7 173.8 
February . .| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7 172.9 
March. ____ 188.6 | 1890.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7 | 152.5 172.9 
RT 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 203.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7 172.4 
OF ian innis 198. 4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 | 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 142.3 171.9 
June___._._| 201.6 | 205.4 | 180.9 | 191.9 | 176.0 | 179.0 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 193.9 | 159.6 | 140.5 171.9 
i eats 206.7 | 210.8 | 192.9 | 195.6 | 177.7 | 188.1 | 164.1 | 209.7 | 187.3 | 160.7 | 139.4 171.5 
August__... 206.3 | 210.8 | 191.9 | 194.4 | 176.0 | 192.4 | 165.6 | 211.2 | 185.0 | 160.7 | 140.5 171.0 
.| 202.8 | 206.7 | 189.4 | 191.9 | 175.2 | 193.8 | 164.4 | 200.7 | 184.0 | 160.7 | 143.1 171.9 
October_.._| 198.0 | 199.6 | 186.9 | 187.5 | 173.6 | 185.2 | 161.9 | 204.8 | 1803 | 1618-41454 . 171.5 
November .| 104.1 | 196.4 | 183.3 | 183.8 | 171.1 | 170.5 | 159.3 | 200.4 | 177.0 | 161.8 | 139.7 171.0 
=.) 192:6 | 194.6 | 181.8 | 183.1 | 170.2 | 163.3 | 157.4 | 198.5 | 174.2 | 161.8 | 134.7 170. 6 
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TaBLeE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRIGES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fo: 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1929, AND BY 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 


ONTHS FOR 1928 AND 1920—Continued 














Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour — Rice io Sugar| Tea | Coffee! a 
c] 
I ee caves camel 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 10@0 | 100.0 
Sere 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 203 
IIE «bith icdenceacnseniiabiinisiidedatabi 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 100.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 1281 | 121.8 ! 
ETE S SR 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 100.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1 } 
BING do incs)d wide cok ockc elem 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 
asl Bap pares See bint aa 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 14 
SES ae 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8 157 
RR Se oe eee 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1 ] 
- GRR ae eee fave 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 ] 
I for oe 117.7 | 184.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 } 
SiR aa Sai eR Reece 115.8 | 142.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8 1. 
1928: January._......_.} 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8 1 
February......---- 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1 15 
OR gees 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8 | 
at il Re GREE See: 112.7 | 108.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9 | 164.1 ] 
RE ts aciden inact 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 160.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4 j 
Min ivi cicncctcse 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 182.7 | 142.1 | 165.1 
* SURES alba anes 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 135.3 | 182.7 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 
Pe incnn noone 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 120.4 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 165.8 } 
Septem ber-__------- 122.2 | 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4 | 127.3 | 142.3 | 166.1 1 
ee Seana: 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5 | 142.5 | 166.4 15 
November... -....-- 120.9 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 129.4 | 123.6 | 142.3 | 166.8 ] 
| ee ae 118.4 | 160.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 } 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 121.8 | 142.1 | 166.8 ] 
1929: January-._....---- 117.1 | 146.7 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 121.8 | 142.5 | 166.1 ] 
Pepruery.......-.- 116.5 | 142.3 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 166.1 ] 
SR ies wae dk iee 116.5 | 122.0 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 118.2 | 142.6 | 166.4 ] 
pS RERree sar 117.1 | 106.4 | 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 135.3 | 1164 | 142.6 | 166.4 151.6 
De issn cceaihen mastic 116.5 | 112.2 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 158.8 | 116.4 | 142.6 | 166.1 ] 
TR ria caste ates 115.8 | 120.0 | 160.7 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 182.4 | 116.4 | 142.5 | 165.8 ] 
RE RE To 115.8 | 127.8 | 160.7 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 229.4 | 116.4 | 142.3 | 165.8 ] 
5 RTRs 116.5 | 140.0 | 160.7 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 235.3 | 120.0 | 142.5 | 165.4 
September.._--.---.. 117.1 | 153.6 | 160.7 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 220.4 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 166.1 16 
| Seer ease C 115.8 | 168.1 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.6 | 164.8 16) 
November._.....-- 113.9 | 183.5 | 158.9 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 223.5 | 121.8 | 142.3 | 162.1 159. 7 
December. ____...- 111.4 | 182.0 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 1103 | 223.5 | 120.0 | 142.8 | 155.4 15s 
i ! | 



































1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1929. 


Table 6 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1929. The percentage increase in 
the cost from 1928 to 1929 was 1.6, while the percentage increase froin 
1890 to 1929 was 125. This means that the cost of food in 1929 wus 


nearly two and a quarter times as much as it was in 1890. 


TaBLe 6.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FO!D 


IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1929! 
_ [Average for year 1913100] 
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Relative Relative Relative Relat 
Year price Year price Year price Year pric: 
MOOD cckesvisn 69.6 |} 1900... .....--. an gee ke. See 205 
(| Sareea 70.6 } 1901_.....-.-. pe ES. | ree 92.0.1) 1021..........- 153 
Bs acc 60.3 |} 1002.........- 75.4 1993... ...... 2 =. Sees 14 
1893 91. OF Seeaadsnuns-. 75.0 § AG08....5 22... 100.0 }} 1923..........- 14 
1804 67.8 |) 1904_......-.- 70.0 F 2008... ...c2... 1024 f 2008... ..-.-..- 145 
1895 66.5 1} 1906.........- ro | Se een 101, 3-0 2008. .......-... 1. 
 —, ETS TR 64.9 || 1906........-- : & 2%: | Soeeeeeme 113.7 4} 1926........... 16 
 , SR 65.4 |} 1907.......... 82.0 f} 1917_........- 206.6 Bet .cse-...... J 
ee 67.1 }} 1908........-- 84:3 1} 1018......2.-. 168.3 jj 1088..........- 154 
1899_. 67.7 pe EE 88.7 |] 1919_.....-... 185.9 || 1929.........-. 
! The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throug! 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to | 
913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1921, 43 arti: 
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vegetabies, owing to differences in trade practices} 








Atlanta, Ga. |Baltimore, Md. — Boston, Mass. 
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Ccmparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TABLE 8 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decresse 
in the retail cost of food * in December, 1929, compared with tec 
average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1928, and Novembvr, 
1929. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year aiid 
the 1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bure.i. 
at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
December, 99.2 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in 
the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 40 
cities had a perfect record ; that 1s, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Birmingham, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Butte, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Fall River, Indian- 
apolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Springfie|<, 
Iil., and Washington. 

TABLE 8.-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBEk, 


1929, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1929, DECEMBER, 1928, AND WIT! 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 















































Percentage in- | Percent- Percentage in- | Percen'- 
crease Decem- | age de- crease Decem- = 
, 1929, com- crease » 1929, com- ase 
pared Decem- pared a Decem- 
City 7“ ber, 1929. City with ber, 1929, 
“Ee compared 
1913 | Decem- | Novem- 1913 | Decem- | nove, 
veln- 
ber, 1928 | ber, 1929 ber, 1928 ber, 1929 
pO oe 58.1 22.8 1.4 || Minneapolis. -_-_.._- 59. 2 22 0.6 
Baltimore.-._....... 62. 2 3.1 ho i | “SRE eee «4 .0 
Birmingham ------.- 60. 3 *.6 1.3 || Newark............ 53.7 L8 9 
Piso cuccnae 60. 2 1.8 1.5 || New Haven___-._-- 61.7 1.9 14 
Bridgeport.........).......... 13 .8 ew Orleans__-__._. 58.0 14 st 
Wn ck 4. 63. 1 19 1.0 || New York._...._.. 61.7 12 1.2 
eae 25 faith cid ry 24 = AS aga . he 
harleston, pom L5 L ae 51.1 L ; 
Cin. cdneon 7.6 3.0 Sif : Ae aa 2.2 8 
Cincinnati. _..._._. 65.0 4.1 .9 |). Philadelphia. __...- 63. 2 2.9 5 
Cleveland..._...... 50.6 #10 2.5 || Pittsburgh......... 59. 6 #10 6 
ia SERRGNSE E27 1.6 1.3 3 EGSRTBE EEN eSpabe «,3 2.9 
titans osama 59.0 «.8 >.7 || Portland, Oreg____. 45.2 13 2.2 
Denver...........- 41.9 «.5 .4 || Providence.__._.._- 60.0 1.5 1.6 
Detroit_............ 62.8 14 1.1 || Richmond ..-.__.... 61.9 «3 1.6 
Fall River__....... 56. 4 «1 | EES Ree «,6 1.9 
\ NES RRM EES 29 >.8 || St. Louis_......_._. 61.1 17 1.2 
be aio ws 56. 2 2.3 Ale & SSR AR Cae eee 2.7 oO 
iis a, 46.3 6 .7 || Salt Lake City__.__ 35. 9 «,3 2.9 
Kansas City....... 56.1 4.0 -6 || San Francisco -.... 55.3 5 2.3 
Little Rock ........ 53.3 1.6 Po , SES SRR oe 1.3 
Los Angeles...._._. 43.9 22.6 39 || Scranton..........- 67.7 21 a 
ES 545 1.2 L465 Geetes.........-... 5L8 3.6 0 
=> = panama ost eh) Ue =~ a | 
emphis.......... « f iicadssinied e, 
Milwanukee__....... 60.0 2.4 1.6 
* Decrease. > Increase. 
3 For list of articles, see note 1, p. 3. 
* The m figures used from January, 19 to December, 1920, for each article in each city -re 
given in the for November, aay and 95. The peo ae nly gS which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, , are given in the Labor March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States‘ 


The following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
December 15, 1928, and November 15 and December 15, 1929, 
for the United States and for each of the cities from which retail 
food prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal deliv- 
ered to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in 
cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE 
HOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1928, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1929 

































































; 
1928 1929 | 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal | 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 
1 | 15 | 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price__...____- $15. 40 |$15. 31 |$15. 34 High volatile__......... | $5.57 | $6.20 | $6. 
Index (1913=100)__..__.| 199.3 |198.2 | 198.5 Low volatile. ......____ | 7.47) 8.68) 8. 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price. _._...._. $15. 07 |$14. 98 |$15. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Index (1913=100)_.____ 190.4 | 189.3 | 189.6 cn SS SETS 15.35 | 15.22 | 15.24 
Bituminous— Chrestamt._.............. | 14.97 | 14.80 | 14.80 
Average price. __.......-- $9.11 | $0.00 | $9.05 Bituminous— 
Index (1913100) ___...._- 167.6 | 165.6 | 166. Prepared sizes— 
High volatile__..._____- 7.26} 7.05} 7. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile. -_........- | 10.08 | 9.97) 9. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $8.00 | $7.80 | $7.79 || Columbus, Ohio: | 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— sizes— 

SN iiiwucncencson-s *16.00 | 14.25 | 14.25 TS 5.82 | 5.95] 5. 
Ce 415,50 | 13.75 | 13.75 Low volatile. -__._._..- 8. 13 1| 8 
Bituminous, run of mine— » LOX.: 
High volatile........__._- 8.00 | 7.82 | 7.96 Arkansas anthracite—Egg-_-| 15.75 | 15.75 | 15.50 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.08 | 12,83 | 12.92 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.68 | 7.62 | 7.64 |} Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__| 16.00 | 14.75 | 14.75 
i 16. 25 | 16.00 | 16.00 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__-_-_- 16.00 | 14.75 | 14.75 
[ee ............ 16.00 | 15.50 | 15. 50 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10. 57 | 10.34 | 10.45 

Bridgeport, Conn. Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae 15. 50 | 15. 50 | 15. 50 RE ie a 16.00 | 16.00 | 16.00 
C oo 15. 50 | 15.50 | 15. 50 SIR ioccceoe cbucuse 15. 50 | 15. 50 | 15. 50 

Buffalo, m. Y.: oe, 
anthracite— sizes— 
OR 2h il ea 14.02 | 13.77 | 13.77 Tigh volatile isles 8.31 | 8.39] 8.39 
OR 13. 53 | 13.32 | 18.32 Low volatile. _._._._._- 10. 38 | 10.36 | 10.34 
Butte, Mont.: Run of mine— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.91 | 11.17 | 11.17 Low volatile... ........ 8.00 | 8.00} 8.00 
Char . Fall River, Mass.: 
~harleston, 8. C.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.67 | 9.67 | 9.67 = ea i aa 16. 50 | 16.50 | 16.50 
Chicago, Til.: Gueteee 16.25 | 16.25 | 16.25 
‘oe cee en __| 16.90 | 16.85 | 16.85 * Bituminous prepared sizes..| 13.20 | 12.20 | 13. 20 
SS iE Ga i zes..| 13. ’ 
/ a AR 16. 45 | 16.40 | 16.40 d.: 
Bituminous— 
volatile._.....___. 8.45 | 8.45) 8.47 High volatile SOR SETS 6.37 | 6.20| 6.15 
Low volatile. .......___ 11.85 | 12.35 | 12.35 Low volatile. _._....... 9.11} 9.04| 9.00 
Run of mine— Run of mine— 
ee & 25 | 8.25; 8.2 Low volatile___.......- 7.00.) 7.25 | 7.17 
° Per ton of 2,246 pounds. 


Ps secured semiannually and published in the March and September issu 
ir ‘Sine Tone 1920, these prices have pone and published wenihly. es 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 FO Ds, FOR HOUSE 
HOLD USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1928, AND NOVEMBER 15 AND D ECEMBER 15, 1929— 
Continued 

1928 1929 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal Dec. | Nov. | Des. City, and kind of coal Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_/$12. 00 |$14.00 |$14. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: I ain tte hakinwnwael $15. 00 |$15. 00 |$15. 00 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.25 | 5.29 1. 29 
Ra SRS ET PS ae 12.60 | 12.45 | 12.55 || Portland, Me.: 
| S SRS EIS 14.33 | 13. 58 | 13. 58 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.28 | 7.23 7.10 ee 16. 80 | 16.80 | 16.30 

Little Rock, Ark.: pei Guna 16. 80 | 16.80 | 16.50 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg-- 13. 50 | 13.50 | 13.50 || Portland, Oreg.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.25 | 10.00 | 10. 10 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.40 | 13.46 | 15.49 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. I. 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 16.50 | 16. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky.: a a oh eas 216.00 |716.00 |7 16.00 
Bituminous— Chestnut _____.-........-/216. 00 |216. 00 |216. 00 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
High volatile_____..-.-- 7.16 | 6.60{ 7.08 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile __-.---...- 9.75 | 9.00] 9.50 og Re eo. 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 

Manchester, N. H.: | EE nee 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— | 
el aia nine deities 17.25 | 17.00 | 17.00 Prepared sizes— 
Chestnut __....-.-.--..--} 17.00 | 17.00 | 17.00 High volatile..........- 8.38 | 8.38 | 5.38 

Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile. __.-..---- 9.78} 9.11) 9.14 
Bituminous, repared sizes_| 7.46 | 7.39] 7.39 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile__......--- 7. 50 7.25 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 

ee as assid he 16.30 | 16.30 | 16.30 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut ____...-..-..---| 15.90 | 15.85 | 15. 85 _ ,, SB Sa Re 14.75 | 14.75 | 14.7 
Bituminous— | ESS ies SER atbigesainke 14.25 | 14.25 | 14. 25 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
High volatile___.....__- 7.80 | 7.68) 7.68 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. __........ 11.08 | 10.99 | 11.01 I 16. 75 | 16.65 | 16.65 

Minneapolis, Minn NS te 16.45 | 16.40 | 16. 40 

Pennsylvania sotienciie— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.25 | 6.69) 6.69 
NE ce Sh 18. 28 | 18.30 | 18.30 || St. Paul, Minn. 
EES SEE IE 17.90 | 17.85 | 17.85 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous— ___, aS Etre any Sener 18.30 | 18.30 | 1s. 30 
Prepared sizes— cs cote ci 17.90 } 17.85 | 17.85 
High volatile..........- 10. 93 | 10.52 | 10. 56 Bituminous— 
Low volatile___.......- 13. 50 | 13.65 | 13, 65 Prepared sizes— 

Mobile, Ala.: High volatile..........- 10. 70 | 10.26 | 10.27 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9. 9.50} 9.63 Low volatile. _........- 13. 50 | 13.65 | 13.65 

Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City. a 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthraci 

a a ses annsgsigt 14.00 | 13.96 | 13.96 Furnace, 1 and eed. .-| 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
Cg SS ee eee eee 13. 50 | 13.46 | 13. 46 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_.----_- 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 

New Haven, Conn.: Bituminous, pre sizes_| 7.93 | 7.93) &.38 

Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, Calif.: 
Re REE Ee 14.90 | 14.96 | 15.33 N “a ob span anthracite— 
3 Ee arene 14.90 | 14.96; 15.33 |} Cerillos egg____----...-.. 26.00 | 26.00 | 26.00 

New Orleans, La.: Coleen, eicnsiie— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.21 | 10.96 | 10.96 __ GE Ree 25. 50 | 25.50 | 25.0 

New York, N. Y.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.75 | 17.13 | 17.13 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Savannah, Ga. 

LL. Giictiinhepeneqmes 14.79 | 14.54} 14. 58 Bituminous, prepared sizes _|? 10. 62 |? 10. 44 | 10. 24 
CNG ik i cewecwed 14. 29 | 14.08 | 14.08 || Scranton, Pa.: 
Norfolk, Va.: Pennsytvania remageendl 
Pennsylvania anthracite— a Sn 10. &3 | 10.28 | 10. 28 
Oe 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 0) SS areas 10.33 | 9.92] 9.92 
, Chestnut Se arti 15.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 |] Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous— ‘ eae t ‘prepared sizes_| 10.48 | 10.68 | 10. 68 
pringfi ’ 
High Were... 2.506 7.88 | 7.25 | 7.25 Bituminous, prepared sizves.| 4.24) 4.34) 4.54 
Low volatile. ._........ 10.50} 9.00} 9.001) W m, D. C.: 
Run of mine— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. ._........ 7.00 | 683) 6.67 Echt t a wp neieresn 115, 63 115. 73 |115. 73 
Nebr.: IE Sar ae, mn 116,13 216. 23 [115. 23 
ee us, prepared sizes.| 9.56} 9.61); 9.69 "Prepared ei 
Bituminous, pared sizes_| 6.91 | 6.72 | 6.75 volatile___........ 19, 25 | 18.63 | 18.63 
Philadelphia, : Low volatile. _.....-..- 111,42 11,42 /!11. 42 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Run of mine— Ayn 
RS TG aap 114. 67 1115.00 115.00 || | +§$$Mixed._..........--... 17,63 | 17.75 | 17.72 
< ar SaEae 114.11 }114. 50 114. 50 
1 Per ton of 2,240 ane pone. 
1 The claw deters oof of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal ‘s 
“9 All coal sold in Savannah i by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half tonismade. T!)'s 
additional charge in the above price. 








— 
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The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1927, and for each month of 1928 and 1929. An average price for 
the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January and July of 
that year. The average price for each month has been divided by this 
average price for the year 1913 to obtain the relative price. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1929 























Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash— | Bituminous 
Year and month Stove Chestnut 
wn Average Relative 
Average Relative Average Relative peses pease 
price price price price 
1913: Average for year____-_--- $7. 73 | 100. 0 $7.91 100. 0 $5. 43 100. 0 
_ i ee | 7. 99 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100. 8 
Regia aed cer 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5. 39 99. 2 
I ia cing new nnmnire 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101.0 | 5.97 109. 9 
IS Se eee 7. 60 98. 3 7. 78 98. 3 | 5. 46 100. 6 
ie SE o0525 5-5 -505 | 7. 83 101.4 7.99 101.0 5. 71 105. 2 
(RSS ee ee 7. 54 97.6 7.73 97.7 5. 44 100. 1 
ON ee § 5 ke secs cn nsnce 7. 93 102. 7 8.13 102. 7 5. 69 104. 8 
Ee eee aes } 8. 12 105. 2 8. 28 104. 6 5. 52 101.6 
ie SE ae 9. 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 | 6. 96 128. 1 
ies dc eulta wae ws 9. 08 117.5 9. 16 115. 7 7. 21 132. 7 
ae ee oi 58 as 52 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 126. 7 7. 68 141.3 
Pi cited ob wa phic am an 9. 96 128. 9 10. 07 127.3 7. 92 145. 8 
ie ee nse 11. 51 149.0 11. 61 146. 7 7.90 145. 3 
Aine x cicbdidicnnsel 12. 14 157. 2 12. 17 153. 8 8. 10 149. 1 
a Dey... 26.5.2. ..... 12. 59 162. 9 12. 77 161.3 8. 81 162. 1 
SRS cl a eee | 14. 28 184.9 14. 33 181. 1 10. 55 194. 1 
1921: Jantiary.......-..--.---- | 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 217.6 
a ce nenllid nin 14. 90 192. 8 14. 95 188. 9 10, 47 192 7 
BS ee cen 25-605. 14. 98 193. 9 15. 02 189. 8 9. 89 182. 0 
os RRS See 14, 87 192. 4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174.6 
RS Bee 6 bS6 ooo eee 15. 43 199. 7 15. 46 195. 3 11. 18 205. 7 
SORES SG ep 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 10. 04 184. 7 
Ses Bee aos... 8b. 15. 77 1 15. 76 199. 1 9. 75 179.5 
MI ie eke eco 15. 24 197. 2 15. 10 190. 7 8. 94 164. 5 
ke ee i dec... o sk... 15. 45 200. 0 15. 37 194. 2 9, 24 170.0 
MNES Go bn das cee cscl a 15. 14 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8.61 158. 5 
ERP See (1) (1) 1 (1) 9, 74 179.3 
I ie es a, Sy oe es 15. 43 199. 7 15. 19 191.9 8. 70 160. 1 
BURT: BES eins ec Seo we 15. 66 202. 7 15. 42 194. 8 9. 96 183. 3 
i oo a 15. 15 196. 1 14. 81 187. 1 8.91 163.9 
TORE PE iis ned Sekine 15. 44 199. 8 15. 08 190. 6 9. 30 171.1 
Se Sw nels 15. 44 199. 9 15. 09 190. 6 9, 28 170. 8 
March......-- fe: oe 15. 43 199. 8 15. 08 190. 5 9. 26 170. 4 
ee ee ea 14. 95 193. 4 14. 64 185. 0 8. 94 164. 6 
i Lkwka ed lain owt 14. 74 190. 8 14. 46 182. 7 8. 69 159. 9 
CS Ss Ss nanan 14. 89 192. 7 14. 61 184. 6 8. 72 160. 4 
: SE aS a ae 14. 91 192. 9 14. 63 184. 9 8. 69 159.9 
A oe 14. 95 193. 5 14. 76 186. 5 8. 74 160. 9 
September.___------- 15. 21 196. 9 14. 93 188. 7 8. 84 162. 6 
ds Se 15. 26 197. 6 14, 98 189. 3 8. 96 164. 8 
ae ee 15. 38 199. 1 15. 06 190. 3 9. 07 166. 9 
i RS a 15. 40 199. 3 15. 07 190. 4 9. 11 167. 6 
Uf dll, eee eee 15. 38 199. 1 15. 06 190. 3 9. 09 167.2 
SENS eeeeeoaaene 15. 40 199. 3 15. 07 190. 4 9.07 166. 9 
ETRY ei a 15. 39 199. 2 15. 07 190. 4 9. 06 166. 7 
_ EEE Cee Re ee ee 15. 04 194. 6 14. 71 185. 8 8. 76 161.3 
Re SS So ee 14. 74 190. 7 14. 40 182. 0 8. 52 156. 8 
a a 14. 82 191.8 14. 48 183. 0 8. 50 156. 5 
SS SS eae ae hae 14. 94 193. 4 14. 63 184. 8 8. 62 158. 6 
EIST eens 15. 01 194. 3 14. 67 185. 4 8. 69 159. 9 
September..............- 15. 21 196. 8 14. 87 187. 9 8. 87 163. 2 
“SSS aaa 15. 31 198. 2 14. 98 189. 3 8. 98 165. 3 
November..............- 15. 31 198. 2 14. 98 189. 3 9.00 165. 6 
ee 15. 34 198. 5 15. 00 189. 6 9. 05 166. 5 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


jee net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use jn 
each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In Tabl: | 
the average family consumption of manufactured gas is assumed i 
be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a service charge 0: a 
sliding scale is in operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic fvet 
per month pay a somewhat higher rate than here shown, while those 
consuming more than this amount pay a lowerrate. The figures here 
given are believed to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost 
of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 
Prices for natural gas and for manufactured and natural mixed vis 
are shown in Table 2 for those cities where it is in general use. These 
prices are based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 
cubic feet per month. 

TaBLE 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON | 


FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
APRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1929, BY CITIES 
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Tani) 2-—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMP- 
TION OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO DECEM- 
BER, 1929, BY CITIES 


Natural gas 
























































Apr. | June | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June | Dec. 
City 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1927 1928 1928 1929 1929 
| 
Buffalo. .-.--------.--- eG RE lr, Pe SE AG QAP IE SMe Re Meat A: LASS SOLERO Seen ee 
Cincinnati_..-----.---- - 30 | $0. 50 | $0.50 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 
ClovelanG. 2-5 onan . 30 - 55 . 55 . 55 . 60 . 6 . 60 . 60 . 60 . 60 
Colim bus... .2 2. . 30 45 . 45 . 55 . 55 . 48 . 48 . 48 .48 .48 . 48 
TAOS. on cepn + aenene~ - 45 . 68 . 68 . 74 & 79 A: a .79 .79 .79 
eee ee ee ek ee Aad EEE! Pee: WAT y Ts a eae, omer . 99 . 99 . 99 
Houston Ee Se PPS See ee a eS Me ee etree ee ~ 75 . 75 75 . 48 45 . 65 . 65 
Kansas City...--..._.- 27 95 95 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 95} .95| .95 95 
Little Roek&..254i02iL - 40 - 45 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 -65 |} .65 - 65 . 65 
a a a <a tee ster ae . 84 
or ae Seale 45) .45|) .45| 145) 1.45] 145) .45| 145] 245 45 
Memphis....---.-.---- Peintcidia pip ociad alien d dein nndpdacmdic PRRTOre Fereneue |o------|----2-- -97 + 95 
New Orleams_--_--.-.. savsekttian sesed oealgeess. iste mene seer, Bien Bi Read .95| .95 95 
Pittsburgh. ---...-._-- | 28] 650) 658) 60) 60/60) 60) 60} 160) -60] -60 
Salt Lake City.-....-- |--~-~-- selabiiegeiy sat p< sky tier eaten = toi & ote ~----2-|-------|--+----|------- . 99 
| } | 
Manufactured and natural gas mized 

Rp et «3 hi Saabs Sa i ees | 

Bullale..hisein nts | aay $0. 62 $0.60 | $0.60 | $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65 $0.65 | $0.65 | $0.65} $0.65 
Los Angeneie 6 cn ace . 68 . 68 . 68 og ae | RERE Sy a SECA, WOTE oR: TG ER i Rial 

















From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for specified months of each year from 1913 to 1929. 
These prices are based on an estimated average family consumption 
of 3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price in each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in December, 1929, showed an increase 
of 27.4 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1929, to December, 
me there was a decrease of eight-tenths of 1 per cent in the price 
of gas. 

TasLe 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANU- 


FACTURED GAS IN UNITED STATES, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 
CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1929 























Average | Relative Average | Relative 
Date net price ce Date net price| price 

Apr. 15, Wb o 52. 5 ode. $0. 95 100.0 || Sept. 15, 1923...............-. $1. 24 130. 5 
CaS ee "94 ee ee A 1, 25 131.6 
Ape. 18, Si seco. Se . 93 07.9% Mar. 16, 1004... ...-..2...-..- 1. 24 130. 5 
ADC. 15 rstocks. ncn is . 92 96.8 |i June 15, 1924........_.._.____- 1. 24 130. 5 
ADl. 1X Bi hie cobs ian sess 91 95.8 || Sept. 15, 1924... -_.....______- 1. 24 130. 5 
Apr. 15 SRM Si S35 ck . 95 100.0 |} Dec. 15, 1924..............___- 1. 24 130. 5 
Apr. 18, Mie 1. 04 100. 5 || June 15; 1925.................- 1. 23 129. 5 
Cee ae ae 1. 09 114.7 @ mes. 18; 1026.2... 2 5.2... 1.23 129. 5 
May 16 SUR eis ci 1. 32 138. 9 || June 15, 1926..........._..___. 1. 23 129. 5 
Sept. 16 Mass ceisnas,----- 1, 31 157.0 8 Dee. th, 1008... 2-2... 1, 22 128. 4 
Dec. 16 Memes), cd 1.30 396. 6:0 Jame 25, 1007.....2..--..2.-..- 1, 22 128. 4 
Mar. USI es 1.29 68 -e seen, Ae $087... .- 22. --...- 1. 22 128. 4 
June 15; Mees 1.27 183.7 || June 15, 1928_......_......._-- 1.21 127.4 
Sept. 15, AOE cii. 8)... 1. 26 132.6 |} Dec. 15, 1928.....-.-.---.-.--- 1. 22 128. 4 
Dec. 18 SE cacnccay 2s... 1.25 131.6 |} June 15, 1929..............___- 1. 22 128. 4 
Mar. 16 Seg 1. 25 M46 0 Des; 15, 1008....-..--.........- 1. 21 127.4 
June 15, 1923......- Ee ae 1. 24 130. 5 4 f 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


Explanation of Prices 


i an following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt. 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months in 1927, 1928, and 1929. For the cities having more thay 
one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the schedule 
under which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-houy 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each custome 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s “‘demand.”’ 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus. 
tomer’s normal use of slocteicity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less dan 250 watts; and power, 
2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than | 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours; 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 
watts, the connected load of the average home being as a rule within 
this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per cent 
of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation 
residences, each standard socket be rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their pron kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh the demand has been determined by inspection, the 
first 10 outlets being rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets at 
20 watts each, and each additional outlet at 10 watts. Household 
utensils and appliances of not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Poctlend: Oreg., the demand for Company A has been esti- 
mated as one-third of the connected lighting same Ranges, heating 
devices, and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are 
not included. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 
consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding smal! {ans 
and heating rt cooking appliances when not: permanently connected. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1927, 1928, AND 1929 FOR 51 CITIES 








Cleveland: 
Company A.-.-.. 
Company B.-_. 


Pall Rivet... ccckand 


Houston... . cies 


ee www an 


Minneapolis. ...__- 


Measure of consumption, per month 


June, 
1928 


De- 
cem- 
ber, 

1928 


June, 








GI CN ies cum ine ct inane 

First 50 kilowatt-hours.._.............---- 

Next 150 kilowatt-hours_.__...........-_-- 

First 20 hours’ use of demand ?____.______- 

Next kilowatt-hours equal to 8 times the 
consumption at the imary rate— 
minimum 200 kilowatt-hours. 

First 5 kilowatt-hours for 3 rooms. Each 
additional room 10 cents extra up to 7 
additional rooms. 

Next 45 kilowatt-hours_._............._-_-- 

First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet 
of floor area. 

Next 70 kilowatt-hours__............-.---- 


ee ee ee 


First 60 hours’ use of demand ?______- aaa 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand ?_________-- 
BA Aaa EARS Soa ad lS Rag ree 
First 25 kilowatt-hours____.........:..---- 
Next 25 kilowatt-hours..................-- 
Viret Go kilowatt-nours...................- 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per room _---------- 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room_----------- 


Service charge per room.___.......-------- 

First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- 
mum, 4 rooms. 

Next 60 kilowatt-hours__._............---- 


i a seacacele 
First 15 kilowatt-hours--.................- 
—- ext 30 kilowatt-hours. __...............-- 
First 2 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 
um, 3 rooms. 
ponds 50 kilowatt-hours gene REE RE ERC 
First 25 kilowatt-hours..._........-.------ 
Next 75 kilowatt-hours__.__...........-_-. 
First 3 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- 
mum, 4 rooms. 
Next 100 kilowatt-hours. -..........-.---- 
First 50 kilowatt-hours_...........-.--.--- 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_.................-.- 
First 500 kilowatt-hours--__...........----- 
First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
a 5 kilowatt-hours per room. --.-.-.---- 
First 200 kilowatt-hours-...............---- 
First 50 kilowatt-hours.-__............----- 
First 30 kilowatt-hours Re Bae ae tes oR 
First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 
rooms, Pig kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 
a hours; 6 rooms, eg 
hours; 7 rooms, 27 Caidati hemes 
rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 
Number = kilowatt-hours 


SUID ich dey tn th sats torr shins eee Sahn Gi eicns Gitaice wah anh ed 


Excess 

First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 
6 active rooms and the first 7 kilowatt- 
hours for each active room in addition 
to the first 6. 

= kilowatt-hours up to 300...........-- 


IE, ch taal ta cildiias sod alin change wine seman eee we eee eee 


Fiat 3 Nye eg per active room; 


olla 
$9 1S GO 


coocooocouvoeeo 


7 PR N 


Se oo 
Spreng aes 
cocooooec wo oe 


= 
or 


& 
NSH e rng ge 


- & 
PNSOPS N 
CAOOUNUS COSHM NUE 





minimum, 2 roo’ 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room.... 


For footnotes see end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD 1} sr jy 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1927, 1928, AND 1929 FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 














De- De- 
: cem- | June, | cem- | June, 
City Measure of consumption, per month ber, 1928 her 1929 
1927 1928 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
pap aR ES Service charge for house of 3 rooms—con- |__-.----|-.------{-...---- 80. 0 
sumption of 5 kilowatt-hours included. 
10 cents extra for each additional room; not 
more than 10 rooms counted. 
First 50 kilowatt-hours_-___..............-- 9.0 9.0 4. ....- 
i Ease) ES ER EI Saee ee 5.0 
Wewees.... .-35..23 t 20 kilowatt-hours___.......___...-__- 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours.______..._._._--_-- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
New Haven_._____- SI een 2b. et sce toes ete ee 6.0 6.0 5.5 5.5 
New Orleans. __---- ESE EE Vs os eee ae 25. 0 25.0 25. 0 25. 0 
First 20 kilowatt-hours___...........__.--- 9.1 9.1 9.1 9. 1 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours___....._____._-_--- 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 
New York: 
Company A--_-| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours---_......-.-..-.-- 7.3 7.3 7.0 7.0 
Cammy TF BE Gai sh senses dss 3-2. 55s 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.5 
Company C._..| First 60 hours’ use of demand ?_____.___._- 7.3 7.3 7.0 7.0 
Werte. Se First 100 kilowatt-hours-____.......__.-__-- 8.5 8.5 8.5 8. 
Omahse....£.......- First 10 kilowatt-hours per room---_-_-_-_--- 35.5!) 1995.5) 35.5 5. 
pe ES SS Eee Moen Loeeay See 3. 
Petia. 3. 3 3 First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room-.---- 79.0} 79.0) 179.0 9. 
Next 4 kilowatt-hours per active room._--- 176.0) 76.0) 76.0 6. 
I en a dat oa i a Be 3. 
Philadelphia: 
Company A_..-| First 12 kilowatt-hours... -............--.-- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8. 
Next 36 kilowatt-hours. _.__.........---_--. 7.0 7.0 7.0 6. 
Company B_.__| First 20 kilowatt-hours-_----_........------ 9.0 9.0 9.0 9. 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours____.....__..._..--. 8.0 8.0 8.0 8. 
Pittsburgh_-_--_..-- First 10 kilowatt-hours___...........------ 58.0 8.0 8.0 8. 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours.___.......-.._.-_-- 18 5,5 5.5 5.5 5. 
Portland, Me-_-.-.--- First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 78.0 73.0 8.0 8, 
ues monn ae baon Set 
rooms, Ww. 
rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 
kilowatt-hours. 
Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, | %5.0; %5.0 5.0 5.0 
42 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 49 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 
kilowatt-hours. 4 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Company A.__.| First 9 kilowatt-hours__.............-.---. 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 
Next kilowatt-hours in excess of the first 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
9 kilowatt-hours until 100 use of demand 
reached .? 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_.........-....----- 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Company B-___.| First 13 kilowatt-hours_-_-...............-- 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 
Next kilowatt-hours: For an installation 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will 
apply. For each 30 watts of installation 
in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilo- 
watt-hour will apply. 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours... .........-..-...-. 2.9 2.9 2.9 2. 
Providence_._...._. EESTI SERGE aa ese 50. 0 0.0 50. 0 50. 
All MG ais dees oP ae nine 6.5 6.5 6.5 6. 
Richmond... -_-_._.. First 100 kilowatt-hours. -_._.........---.--- 8.5 8.5 8.5 8. 
ogg pore SEE: pS 7 EEE cere 8.0 &.0 8.0 8. 
Company A_... —_— 9 kilowatt-hours per active room.-_-.-- : ; : $7 . 
Company B.... First 4 4 rooms or 18 kilowatt-hours; 6.7 6.7 6.7 6. 
5 or 6 rooms, 27 hours; 7 or 8 
rooms, 36 hours. 
pS RE STE foe 2S EE ae Re a pe 2.4 24 2.4 2. 
St. Pet First 3 kilowatt-hours per room. .--.-...-.... 9.5 9.5 8.6 8. 
Next 3 per room. .........- 7.1 7.1 7.1 A 
2 ARRSSRPEIE SS PE SSS EER Speen 2.9 2.9 29 2. 
Salt Lake City_.... Service ON 20 TO ho ee ecdck 90. 
watt-hours 
First 250 kilowatt-hours__.............-..- 8&1 8&1 . aa 
Te ee ale ban lodcuinan tighoobiniodn aden 7.0 
6. 73 charge 40.0} 40.0} 40.0 
ompany A_... od ais i etn Ae Licey thee 
| First 2 for residence of 6; 5.0} "5.0/] "45.0 5.0 
|° rooms. 5 kilowatt-hours added for each 
additional room. 
Next 140 kilowatt-hours-___................ 25; @40| @40 3. 5 
For footnotes see end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF 1927, 1928, AND 1929 FOR 51 CITIES—Continued 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 














De- De- 
: : cem- cem- cem- 
City Measure of consumption, per month ber, ber : 
1927 1928 929 
San Francisco— 
Continued Cents Cents | Cents | Cénts 
Comment Th, o Gari OI iin ne oni oso nde lsd s is 40.0; 40.0 40. 0 
First 30 kilowatt-hours for residence of 6| % 9.0 15.0) 25.0 5.0 
rooms. 5 kilowatt-hours added for each 
additional room. 
Next 140 kilowatt-hours___........._..____ % 6.0 4.0 34.0 234.0 3.5 
Savannah..-..-.-.- i ond reins hs cetieenn caleen dbl gsaimeiiig L albw-eicliale ial 100. 0 
First 50 kilowatt-hours_............-_____- 19.0 9.0 19.0 9.0 6.0 
Scranton....--..--- First 150 kilowatt-hours-_-_.__.....-....--.- 10.0 0.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Seattle: e 
Company A_.._| First 40 kilowatt-hours.-_._..............-- 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours___._...._________- 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Company B__.-| First 40 kilowatt-hours. _-_-._...._..._..._- 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours__..._...._.._..._- 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Springfield, Tl.: 
Company A__..| First 30 kilowatt-hours-_-__.............-... 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours_._.._........._-__. 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Company B__._| First 30 kilowatt-hours_-_____-........_._-- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0; 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours_..__...___________- 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3. 0 
Washingtem, 27.04 ee CU ONS... - <a eee 66.3) 65.9] 5.9 5.2 5.2 

















—_— 


| First 100-kilowatt-hours. 

? For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

’ Next kilowatt-hours up to 800. 

‘ First 1,000 kilowatt-hours. 

‘ First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

¢ Next 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
’ First 30 kilowatt-hours. 

’ First 500 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 75 kilowatt-hours. 

10 First 800 kilowatt hours. 

1! Next 975 kilowatt-hours. 


v Excess. 
8 All current. 


41 to 149 kilowatt-hours. 


16 First 25 


hours. 


16 Next 50 kilowatt-hours. 


17 § kilowatt-hours for each of the first 2 active rooms and first 4 kilowatt-hours for each additional active 


room. 
18 Next 60 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
16 Next 70 kilowatt-hours. 
* First 50 kilowatt-hours. 
1 First 200 t-hours. 
2 Next 125 hours. 


23 Next 800 kilowatt-hours. 
4 First 10 kilowatt-hours. 


% Next 40 


kilowatt-hours. 
%* First 120 hours’ use of demand. For iene of demand see explanation of prices. 
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238 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for December and Year, 1929 


A decrease in the general level of wholesale prices from 
November to December is shown by information collected in 
leading markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
with prices in 1926 as 100.0, stands at 94.2 for December compared 
with 94.4 for November, a decrease of one-fifth of 1 per cent. Com- 
pared with December, 1928, with an index number of 96.7, a decrease 
of over 2} per cent is shown. Based on these figures, the purchasing 
power of the dollar in December was 106.2 compared with 100.0 in 
the year 1926. The price level for the year 1929 stands at 96.5 com- 
pared with 97.7 for 1928. 

Farm products in December showed a slight advance over Novem- 
ber prices, due mainly to increases for wheat, rye, calves, hogs, 
poultry, eggs, and onions. Beef steers, cotton, hay, lemons, oranges, 
and wool, on the other hand were cheaper than in November. 

Foods showed little change in average prices, increases for rye and 
wheat flour, dressed poultry, and fresh meats being more than offset 
by decreases for butter, cheese, coffee, and certain cured meats. A 
small net decrease is shown for the group as a whole, 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
[1926 = 100} 
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Hides and skins decreased somewhat from November prices, as did 
leather also. Boots and shoes and other leather goods showed no 
change in prices. 

Prices of cotton goods, raw silk, and woolen and worsted goods, «ll 
ave lower than in the preceding month. 

An ite coal was stationary in price, while bituminous coal 
advanced and coke declined slightly. Prices of petroleum products 
were downward. 

In the group of metals and metal products there were slight price 
declines in steel billets, steel scrap, concrete reinforcing bars, and 
roofing tin, also in pig lead, pig tin, lead pipe, bar silver, and slab 
zinc. Agricultural implements and automobiles showed no change 
in price, 
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Chemicals as a whole, including fertilizer materials and prepared 
fertilizers, showed a minor price decline. 

Household furniture was stationary in price in the month, while 
house furnishings advanced slightly. 

In the your of miscellaneous commodities there were declines in 
cattle feed, paper and pulp, and crude rubber. Automobile tires 
showed a slight upward tendency. 

Raw materials, considered as a whole, averaged somewhat higher 
than in November, while semimanufactured articles and finished 
products were lower. Nonagricultural commodities, also, as a group, 
declined in price. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for November and December was collected, increases were 
shown in 86 instances and decreases in 162 instances. In 302 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that hides and leather 
products, textile products, fuel and lighting materials, and chemicals 
and drugs were appreciably lower, while farm products, metals and 
metal products, building materials, and articles in the group of mis- 
cellaneous commodities, were somewhat lower. Minor price increases 
are shown for foods and house-furnishing goods. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF ( 5y,. 
MODITIES [1926= 100.0] 
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COST OF LIVING 





Changes in the Cost of Living in the United States 


CCORDING to. a semiannual survey just completed by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost of living in 
the United States increased 0.7 per cent in the 6-month period from 
June, 1929, to December, 1929, and increased 0.1 per cent between 
December, 1928, and December, 1929. These figures are compiled 
from information secured from merchants and dealers in 32 cities. 
For 19 of these cities the studies began in December, 1914, and for the 
other 13 cities in December, 1917. A combined index number is 
computed from the figures for the 32 cities, which is believed to be 
fairly representative for the United States. The index number for 
the United States is based on the year 1913, since that year is the 
basis for many of the bureau’s index numbers. In order to use the 
vear 1913 as a base it was necessary to determine as nearly as possible 
the increase from 1913 to December, 1914. This was done by using 
retail prices of food and wholesale prices of other articles already 
secured by the bureau. 

Table 1 presents the index numbers for changes in the cost of living 
in the United States for all periods for which surveys have been 
made by the bureau. The index number for December, 1929, is 171.4, 
indicating that the cost of living for that month was 71.4 per cent 
higher than the average for 1913. It will be noted that June, 1920, 
represents the peak of cost of living prices, the index being 216.5. In 
December, 1925, the cost of living index was 177.9. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been only slight variations in the index numbers. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE 
; UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929 








[ 
|| 

















Index | Index Index 
Date num- | Date num. | Date numn- 
bers || | bers | bers 
tt } } 
i 
Aver: co eae 106.6 || December, 1921. _.__..-- 174.3 || December, 1924_...--..- 172.5 
December, 1914........- 103. 0 || March, 1922_._......._-- 166.9 |} Jume, 1925__.....---..--- 173. 5 
December, 1915._......- ) EE Gia ee 166.4 || December, 1925__..--.-- 177.9 
December, 1916_.......- 118.3 | September, 1922... -.-_.- 166.3 || Jume, 1926.....-........- 174.8 
December, 1917... _.... 142.4 SD na o's 86 te 169.5 || December, 1926__._-___-. 175.6 
December, 1918_....-..- 174. 4 || March, 1923.__..._....-- 168. 8 Aa 173. 4 
June, Te iicdiaticninniens ee ER eee | 160.7 December, 1927 ----_.--- 172.0 
December, 1919_...-.-_- 199.3 || September, 1923..______- | $7 Pee Oe... ---..-.- 170. 0 
June, 108Bi. 6 ade ~.s 216.5 || December, 1923... --_...- 173.2 || December, 1928... -...-- 171.3 
December, 1920_........ 200.4 || March, 1924...........-- 170, 4: if Suey Bee... -..---...- 170. 2 
May, WB eae ccdiceawe 180.4 || June, 1924_.._..........- 169.1 || December, 1929_-_....-- 171.4 
September, 1921_.....-- 177.3 | September, 1924... ....-- 170. 6 











_ Table 2 shows index numbers relating to changes in the cost of 
living in the United States for each of the six groups of items entering 
into the total cost, for all the periods for eiieh orveys were made by 
the bureau. 

Comparing the December, 1929, figures with those for 1913, rent 
shows least increase, being 51.9 per cent higher than in 1913, and 
Heri the next lowest increase, being 58.0 per cent higher than 
in ‘ 
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TABLE 2.—-INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF IT: \\s 
— INTO COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 















































b 

= a 

Index numbers } 

l 

parce Cloth Fuel and a ‘nish-| Miscel ’ 

oth- uel an rnish- - All : 

Food ing Rent light ing laneous | items f 

goods ( 

t 

Abies, 008... 5.5 100.0 100.0! 100.0) 100.0; 100.0! 100.0! i009 , 
5 RNS GE A Dea 105. 0 101. 0 (4) 101.0 104.0 103. 0 103, 9 

December, 1915......................._- 105.0} 104.7} 101.5) 101.0] 1106] 107.4) 105) 1 
I 126.0} 120.0} 1023| 108.4] 127.8] 1133) 113 

Deanne, 7... __..............- 157.0| 149.1} 1001| 1241] 1506] 140.5) i424 : 
I ne at sch evan 187.0! 205.3} 1008.2! 147.9] 213.61 165.8! i744 
a ia eR gi lalate 184.0} 2145] 1142{ 1456] 2251] 1732] 1773 
December, 1919.............___--___--_- 197.0| 2687] 1253] 1568} 263.5] 1902) i993 
Rig aa 219.0 | 287.5| 134.9] 171.9] 2027] 201.4] 2165 
ene — ....___ 178.0| 258.5] 151.1] 1949] 285.4) 208.2| 24 
en i ccecuesdend 144.7| 2226] 150.0] 181.6] 247.7) 2088) 204 
eget areata 153.1} 1921] 1600] 1809| 2247] 207.8) 1773 
MEM iit iii ccs 149.9| 1844] 161.4] 181.1] 2180! 2068! 1743 
RR RRR RE 138.7| 175.5] 1609] 175.8| 2062!| 203.3| i669 
| (w= RRR RRR tare 140.7} 1723] 160.9] 1742] 2029; 201.5! i664 
“” \SRREGRRRRSSRRRREEE REE 139.7} 171.3] 161.1| 183.6] 2029) 201.1/ 163 
a a li naan neta 146.6} 171.5] 161.9| 1864) 2082/ 200.5) i095 
Be 2. so 141.9} 1744] 1624] 1862! 217.6) 2003) 6x 
ne now aae 144.3) 1749] 163.4] 18066] 2222! 200.3/ 1697 
September, ee 149.3| 1765] 1644] 181.3) 2224! 201.1| 1721 
PI 150.3/ 1763] 1665] 1840| 2224) 201.7) 1739 
eS 143.7| 175.8] 167.0] 1822] 221.3] 201.1] i704 
Re, 142.4/ 1742! 1680] 177.3) 2160/ 201.1! 199) 
ee 146.8] 1723] 168.0] 179.1] 2149] 201.1| 170.6 
SE 151.5} 171.3} 1682| 1805) 2160! 201.7] 1725 
i SR aa ER rE 155.0} 1706] 167.4] 1765! 214.3) 2027) 1735 
a il Rel na atin sat 165.5| 169.4| 167.1| 1869] 2143] 208.5| i779 
ST ROE RET 150.7} 1682| 165.4] 1807] 2104] 208.3] i748 
ne ial 161.8 166. 7 164. 2 188. 3 207.7 203. 9 175.6 
eS ee 158.5] 1649] 1621] 18908| 205.2) 2045/ 1734 
December; 1997....................:.... 155.9} 162.9] 160.2| 183.2] 2046; 205.1/ 1720 
ne cnanccarae 152.6] 1626] 157.6| 177.2| 201.1| 205.5) 170.0 
December, 1928....................---_- 155.8} ° 161.9} 155.9] 181.3] 198.7) 207.1) 1713 
ce ccenns 154.8] 161.3/ 153.7] 175.2] 198.5! 207.3! 170.2 
December, 1920.......__.-..-.-...-.---- 158.0} 160.5| 151.9] 1787{| 197.7} 207.9] 171.4 

1 No change. 


Table 3 shows the per cent of decrease in the price of electricity 
as compared with December, 1913. It will be noted that this com- 
modity has continually been lower than in 1913, the December, 1929, 
figure showing a decrease of 17.3 per cent since 1913. 


TaBLE 3.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 

















Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of de- of de- of de- 
crease crease crease 

Date from De- Date from De- Date from De- 

cember, cember, cember, 
1913 1913 1913 
December, 1914....... 3.7 || March, 1022..........- 4.9 || Jume, 1925............- 9.9 
December, 1915... _..-. 6.2 || June, 1922........._..- 6.2 || December, 1925... ___. 9.9 
December, 1916....... 8.6 || September, 1922. . __-- 6.2 || June, 1926...._....._.- il. 1 
December, 1917_.__._. 11.1 || December, 1922... ..._. 7.4 || December, 1926__..__. 11.1 
December, 1918_..___- 6.2 ||. March, 1923.......__- 7.4 || June, 1927.........___. 12.3 
J Ee te 6.2 || June, 1923__.........-- 7.4 || December, 1927. ...... 12.3 
Destiitber; ea re 7.4 || September, 1923....... 8&6 || Jume, 1928........._.-- 13.6 
Jume,.10902..s-....... 7.4 re 8&6 || December, 1928... .... 14.8 
December, 1920.______ 49 — 86 || June, 1020... ....___- 17.3 
Enos ogee FES ‘ ; Songs ae as December, 1929... ._.. 17.3 
’ eat September, Salateteteted 

December, 1921. ...... 4.9 || December, 1924.._.._.. 8.6 
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Table 4 shows changes in the cost of living in each of the 32 cities 
between June, 1920, and December, 1929; between December, 1928, 
and December, 1929; and between June, 1929, and December, 1929. 
Each of the 32 cities showed decreases from June, 1920, to December, 
1929, ranging from 16.0 to 26.0 per cen Comparing December, 1929, 
with December, 1928, 14 of the 32 cities showed increases ranging 
from 0.1 to 1.6 per cent and 18 cities showed a decrease ranging from 
0.2 to 2.1 per cent. In the 6-month period from June, 1929, to Decem- 
ber, 1929, 8 cities had a decrease and 22 cities an increase, while 
no change was reported in 2 cities. 


TaBLE 4.—PER CENT OF CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, DECEMBER, 1925, AND JUNE, 1928, TO DECEMBER, 1929 


















































| Per cent of increase Per cent of increase 
Per cent (+) or decrease | Per cent (+) or decrease 
of de- (—) from— ofde- | (—) from— 
4. " ll ee 
Cit ' from | City from | 
y June, | Decem-| syne June, | Decem-| jine 
1920, to | ber, 1928,| ume 1920, to | ber, 1928,/ june, 
bertma | conber, | Dectm- rte | cubes, | Decsm- 
} oe ero29” | ber, 1929 ’ | *y999.” | ber, 1929 
| 
po Tae A ae 22. 6 —1.8 | —0.1 || New Orleans... .---- 16. 3 | —0.6 +0:8 
Baltimore... ....--- 18.3 | +.7 | +.7 || New York. .._....- 19. 2 +.5 +.9 
Birmingham... _.--| 21.2 —2.1 | —.4 || Norfolk. _.........- 21.9 —.3 +.7 
ONO sess inc 20. 1 +.1 | +1.8 || Philadelphia-__-_-__- 18.0 +.3 +11 
|< wee 5, +.2 | +.7 || Pittsburgh. ..._.._- 17.4 -10| () 
COMM acoso... | 19. i +.3 | +.8 || Portland, Me_----- 20.1 | —.5 +.6 
Cincinnati. _.....-- 16.3 +1.6 +1.1 || Portland, Oreg____-. 24. 4 | —.5 +.6 
Cleveland_......... 20. 9 —.6 | —.8 || Richmond. .----.-- 20. 1 | —.7 +.6 
OSes 22. 8 —.2 | +.4 || St. Louis__..___._-- 18.3 | +1.1 +1.0 
DOGS i ta 24.7 +.2 —.2 || San Francisco-__-_-__- 18.0 | —.6 +.4 
Houston... & 20.8 +1.0 +1.1 || Savannah________.- 24.9 —1.2 (1) 
Indianapolis______.- 20. 9 +.3 +.9 || Scranton---......-- 16.0 —.4 +.8 
Jacksonville... .... 23. 4 —2.0 | —.7 || Seattle..._...__.__. 19.9 +1.0 +.6 
Kansas City... ..-- 26. 0 +.4 | +.6 || Washington__------ 20.9 —.6 —.5 
Los Angeles... ..... 16.4 —1.3 | —.1 
Memphis... ....._- 20.4 —.9 | —.3 Average, United 
Minneapolis._.....- 19. 0 +.9 | Sea ss Fee 20.8 | +.1} +.7 
Mobile...........-. | 20. 4 —.5 | +.5 
| 
1 No change. 


Table 5 shows for 19 cities changes in the cost of living for each of 
the six groups of items entering into the total cost, from December, 
1914, to December, 1929. Table 6 gives similar information for the 
13 cities for which all price data were first obtained in December, 1917. 
The figures in these tables are presented in percentage form rather 
than by index numbers. 

The prices of food are obtained monthly by mail from 15 to 25 
grocers, meat dealers, bakers, and dairymen who regularly report 
their prices in the several cost-of-living cities. 

Fuel and light prices are also obtained from regular correspondents. 
The public utilities furnish gas and electric figures, while prices on 
coal and wood are reported by 10 to 15 firms in each city. 

All other price data are secured by personal visits of representatives 
of the bureau. Four quotations are procured in each city (5 in New 
York) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, house furnish- 
ing goods, and sidtallations items. The male clothing schedule 
includes articles for a man and a 12-year-old whe Prices are taken 
on suits and overcoats, hats and caps, shoes, rubbers, repair of shoes, 
underwear, and furnishings. The female clothing schedule includes 
articles for a woman and a 6-year-old girl. Prices cover coats and 
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dresses, shoes, rubbers, repair of shoes, kimonos, bath robes, hosiery, 
and underclothing. Quotations are also taken on silk, wool, and 
cotton yard goods which are used in making dresses and aprons for 
the woman and child. 

The household furnishings®on which prices are obtained cover 
living room, dining room, and bedroom furniture, rugs and linole:.m, 
household linens and bedding, baby carriages, sewing machines, 
stoves, brooms, refrigerators, and kitchen tables. The miscellanevus 
items include street car fares, moving pictures, newspapers, physi- 
cians’ fees, hospital fees for wards, dentists’ fees, spectacles, laundry, 
cleaning supplies, barber service, toilet articles and preparations, 
telephone rates for home service, and tobacco prices. Real estate 
agencies furnish rentals on from 500 to 2,300 unfurnished houses and 
apartments in each city, according to its population. The average 
price of each item is weighted according to its importance in the 
average family budget. 


TaBLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING ere DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 
1 






































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for — 
City and date H 
Fuel and| ,2°US® | Miscel- | 1] 
Food Clothing) Rent light eek laneous | items 
Baltimore, Md.: 
BROMINE, BUN. ow pence cnn dane 141 2.7 10.2 0.5 5.6 11.4 11.4 
Re 20. 9 24.0 9 9.1 26. 4 18.5 18.5 
I 64.4 §2.1 3.0 25. 5 60.8 1.3 51.3 
Re i 96. 4 107.7 13.8 46. 0 122.3 78.7 84.7 
a 91.1 128. 9 16.8 37.1 134.6 82.8 84.0 
December, 1919...................-. 92.5 177.4 25.8 48. 1 167.0 99. 4 98.4 
Rn need 110. 9 191.3 41.6 57.6 191.8 111.4 114.3 
2 SS Se See 75.6 159. 5 - 49.5 79.0 181.9 112.9 46.8 
REI MIRE Bi at ah 43.4 123. 2 63.0 70.9} 147.5 111.8 77.4 
I gt 46.9 88. 6 64.7 85. 5 123.7 108. 6 2 
aR TS 39. 9 78.9 65. 4 84.8! 113.3 104. 4 67.6 
MR isa cckccuedceee 46.1 80. 5 66. 9 04.9; 116.6 102. 6 70.9 
ao sen onsen chen hated 46.5 81.4 69. 6 91.6 127.5 103. 8 72.0 
I a 50. 6 81.8 71.9 93.5 130.2} 105.2 74.8 
SU TNE, diai6 5 5a ~ Sin dni ewncce 44.0 78.3 72.4 84.8 129. 4 109. 9 71.9 
py SS Se SSA rane 53. 0 76. 2 72.2 88.7 13.7}. 107.1 74.8 
STE 2 ae PUPS RS Te 57.7 76.0 72.0 8.3; 1228 111.0 77.3 
December, 1025. .....-....---...---: 66. 2 76. 2 72.2 90. 9 122.1 111.6 $1.2 
NS BOT ne db cadet 62.2 73.0 71.3 89.8 112.8 111.2 78.4 
December, 1926__.......----.....-.. 63.0 725 70.6 87.3 110.5 112.3 78.6 
i eal BGS Pal eet 56.7 71.3 69. 9 $22) 1069} 1129 75.3 
WAIT 235585 ics. d 56.7 |. . 68.4 68.0 8.5} 1048) 1123 74.5 
pO FE, Site 52.9 68.1 66. 7 82.0} 103.2} 1187 73.7 
SP, SOR. Scitnntinnwecwocccsee 51.9 68.3 65.7 87.3 102.0 120.9 73.9 
June, 1929. . ---.....---------------- 63.8) 67.5, 65.2); 807] 1004) 108) 7558 
Temaee, cnn ocean uate 56.7 67.2 63.4 86.1 90.4 120. 2 75.1 
Boston, Mass.: 
December, 1915_-..........--------- 1.3 6.6 11 11 8.4 1.6 1.6 
CS eae 18.0 21.9 4 10.5 26.3 15.7 15.7 
December, 1917... ..-..--..--------- 45.8} 47.5 1.1] 22) S884) B81) 3! 
December, 1918_..........-....----- 74.9} 117.5 28/ 566] 1876) 620) 7.6 
PE ae ore aes 67.9 | 137.9 5.1 55.9} 1537 64.8 72.8 
December, 1919_..........---....--- 80.8/ 1924 12.2 63.2] 1987 81.1 42.3 
June, 1990... -..-... 22-2 ---2---- 106.0) 2111) 162) 886) 237) O18) 1107 
December, 1920_.............-.----- 74.4| 1927 25.8} 1060] 226.4 96. 6 97.4 
i cthis wcrtcinje wis cdi aioe 41.9) 150.3 29.8 97.8| 171.2} 96.2 74.4 
December, 1921_...........-.-.-.... 50.4 106. 3 33.8 98.5} 136.9 93. 0 70,2 
ie a cin amaeréciiisindyedickt 32.5 06.7 34.4 92. 5 124.2) 89.5 i9, 6 
December, 1922............-..-.-.-- 49; 920) 367 99.9} 133.6 87.8) 65.1 
AE as 5 sa tlikinspmres dah seeseiod a 39.7 93.0 40. 2 88.8} 150.5 89. 2 63.5 
car age Deen ne a TET 48. 8 92.6 47.0 97.0) 148.2 8.0) 94 
Mele MN sais deed has 37.9; 91.2) 507 90.7) 1369) 880) 32 
December, 1924... 6... 47.8 | | 89.1 52.4 93.7) 1381 85.9) 73 
GUE MIN 5 os ced bus ci dels. oss 44.5 88.9 52.9 90.4} 136.9 86. 3 5.8 
Fang ; | __SEEEE eprnnt ens pe mC hag 60. 6 = 4.0 107.2 136.7 91.0 i4.4 
1926__.- “ 61.5 85. 53.2 94.4 133.1 91.0 9. 4 
1 Decrease. 
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TinLE 5-—-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER 




















1929—Continued 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date ; Fuel andl House- Miscel- All 
Food {Clothing} Rent light Sraeameen Seneous | items 
Washington, D. C.—Continued. 
DOGS Bin tdocosn anew adencces 51.1 87.1 30. 4 49.9 122. 4 75. 8 63.0 
JURE aldiitr on 0 = cesses enccsces 44.3 77.5 31.4 44.5 108. 1 73.7 57.6 
DOG FIIEG down cnnss cso seu 49.2 74.8 32. 6 55. 1 112.6 72.0 59. 5 
Jui iagroe anc snnesse scan ccs 48. 8 78.9 33. 9 51.2] 129.0 72.5 60. 9 
DOG HER 25 -00555-525-5.-55 52.3 81.2 34. 3 47.0 128.8 74.9 63. 2 
Jump nds se oo ie eect ioe es ccecek 43.7 78.9 35. 7 42.9 124. 5 75.0 59. 2 
DOGUIIIIEE BOIIE ono ccc eens ence ese 53. 6 75. 8 36. 7 44.9 125. 2 76. 5 63. 1 
JU aetna es oo enone 5 aes 57.2 75. 4 37.7 39.8 119.8 76. 5 64.0 
pS SEES a eae 65.6 73.5 40. 3 48.7 115.0 75. 4 67.3 
Jus ulick wok 3 55-555. 5 ecco ne 63. 3 73.3 38. 6 41.7 112. 6 75. 0 65. 5 
DOG oat. 3 a5 ke on ccc ou 66. 3 70.9 37. 4 45.7 107.5 75.0 66. 0 
FOR rien cnciscnsenccesccs 55. 0 69. 2 36. 4 39.3 104. 4 73. 6 60. 5 
TG, daoececesteavsecend 57.9 67.0 33. 8 40.3 103. 2 73.8 60. 8 
FURR kilt Sacks nccenscecessun 55. 5 67.0 32.7 38. 8 102. 2 73. 6 59.7 
DUNE PIII 6 en eect issue 58. 2 65. 2 31.0 41.0 99. 4 73.8 60. 2 
J i oo indies oddcccnens 58. 4 64.4 30. 5 38. 0 100. 0 74.0 60.0 
DGS I oOs5 0. concede nc ee. 57.4 62. 3 30. 0 39. 7 100. 2 74.3 59. 2 























Table 6 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to December, 1929, for 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 
same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period and in the length of time covered. 


TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO DECEM- 









































BER, 1929 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
City and date ° Fuel and House- Miscel- All 
Food jC naw Rent light ‘nape laneous | items 
Atlanta, Ga.: | 
Dee. ond ko csc ence 19. 0 29.1 | 14.0 17.0 24.9 14.8 19.7 
Jumiigeeies....0.556....-.-.. 18.0 40.7 | 14.5 17.9 30. 1 21.5 23.3 
December, 1919.................._.- 27.9 66. 9 32. 6 30. 8 49.9 31.7 37.9 
TT S066 ee 34.0 80. 5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 34. 6 46.7 
DeGREE IIE Sito 3505 Sk eee 12.8 56.5 | 73.1 66.8 58. 4 39.7 38. 5 
MGS TR i, oo gna eaten ose 18.9 35. 2 | 78.8 56. 1 38. 0 40. 5 25, 2 
Decemat, $068.25... ..2 2.252... 17,2 8.3 75. 4 43.7 23.0 39. 7 18.7 
June, Meets... 0 cccace neces 110.5 41° @1 39. 1 15.2 34.5 13.7 
a St eer 18.9 28/ 627 57.6 17.4 34. 1 15.1 
tT) eee 1 10.3 5.9} 61.4/ 427) 29| 328) 142 
Decgiiem Same. oc.---- 22.252. 16.3 6.9 | 62. 2 39. 3 23.5 33.3 16.0 
oe: on 7 ae ee 110.2 5.7| 60.1 32. 0 20. 4 33.8 13. 6 
Deg Bisa - .-.- 26455-55505. 15.5 4.9 | 56.9 33. 1 20. 4 33.7 | 14.9 
JuMiecead se... ..-.s605.- sos ec 11,2 4.5 | 55. 5 26. 2 19.9 34.9 | 16.2 
Dect, MMwee.---.-.-0....-...-.. 6.5 43) 49.3 34.7 18.8 35.6 | 19.0 
[ow Ge See 4.5 3.9! 444 36. 6 17.4 34.0 | 17.3 
Decode: SOMMa.<..........-...2.- 4.3 29; 421 46.0 15.5 $3.9{ 17.4 
JUNE ite... -4se---..-.--- 4.1 21) 41.5 31.7 14.6 33.9 | 16.2 
DOORMNRNNED BEE o-- 5005-5. ---2 2 Le 1.3 .2| 39. 5 38. 0 15.9 31.5 14.3 
Jumeitc ee oo. kt 11.0 3 38. 9 31.8 15. 2 35. 6 13.9 
eee Rs. dons a ss kee oe - - : = 2 = : + y 3 3 15. 6 
UM ; 5 4.6 0 13.6 
DeGee eeG ea 2k. Fs | 1.6) 35.9 31.6 14.1 34.2 13.5 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

Decent, Siiiieoc.......-...-.-.... 17.7 23.9 8.1 22.8 19. 4 13.8 17.0 
JUMM Aen e ck tk 18.3 29. 8 12.8 31.9 20. 2 16.3 19.8 
Decent: Weeeecc..-..-.-....-..... 26. 5 57.6 34.9 39. 8 45. 1 26. 8 34.3 
JWI ea... oben 36. 4 66. 4 40.3 55.3 55. 6 28.7 41.9 
December, 1920..................... 11.9 45. 1 68. 5 74.2 48. 1 30. 4 33.3 
Mae ee ile 19,1 24.8 77.4 54.3 32.0 33.8 22. 1 
Degen wiies.........5-.--.... 18.5 1.4 70.9 44.1 12.0 35. 5 16. 2 
JUMM ee ce ect 113.1 16.1 67.0 25. 0 3.3 30. 4 10.7 
ar 3| ‘kel St} ds) abs] me] ie 

co SSS SIE enue ; : 1 ‘ ; ’ 
egies ie; a3| Sel gs| tal gal it 

SUE badeceks aancssas 6 ; 6 q A \ 
ihe 3 ER 13.1 1.6 = *. 7 = : *? 

aR Ee a at 1.9 1.5 68. 8 15. 7. 6. 
Deceuuany fees... -........-..... 4.5 1.3 68. 0 41.4 15.5 27.8 19. 2 

' Decrease, 
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1 Decrease. 

2 The decrease is due 
manufactured to 

3 No change. 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
City and date House- 
Food |Clothing| Rent he furnish ee) ee 
g 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Diino ccburcsccceanes 18.0 32,4 2.7 4.8 21.8 14. 5 16.7 
JU antics sos sn csccp erence 16.1 39. 3 3.8 3.7 32. 5 15.7 17.9 
5 Rinne pra 26, 2 78.1 16.8 8.2 52.9 30.3 34.2 
Po ESE eau 46. 2 89. 7 29. 8 19. 6 73. 1 37.6 48.9 
it. tCi(iC IS mE 8.8 70.0 42.4 42.6 70. 2 43.2 35. 4 
MGR i so6 wien cee csceecaseee 110.1 43.8 52.5 30. 9 43. 5 42.1 23.1 
DOOUMN BIE 600 cece e anes 111.6 17.2 63. 8 33. 4 19.2 40. 6 18. 5 
Je ett ns = on nc te nc esek 112.1 7.9 65.7 32. 3 12.8 33. 2 15.1 
Deowins sees. ..---. 2-2 19.5 6.3 68. 0 48.9 14.9 33. 4 17.0 
Ja ie a 220052. - nose nee 111.5 9.0 74.6 30. 8 29. 8 33. 4 17.7 
Deceaes Mees ---- 2-2-2 ---.. 8. 17.5 9. 6 79. 5 32. 1 30. 5 35. 8 20. 6 
JOE Sion sss2055 5-25.55. kk 111.4 8.6 83. 4 21. 6 26. 2 35. 7 18.8 
DG 0665 occ nee 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 27.4 35. 8 20.7 
JU esses os 625k 12.5 7.4 85. 2 19. 5 28.0 36. 6 22.4 
December, 1925.................-.-. 3.4 6.9 85. 4 26. 9 27.9 37.0 25. 0 
JU ork os ooo col 8 2.8 6.8 84. 7 18.3 27.1 36. 6 24.1 
Deceneets sete... ~~ te. 2.0 7.0 83. 2 38. 9 22. 7 36. 6 24. 5 
JU tices os oo oes k 1.2 4.4 81.0 34. 0 22.3 36. 5 23. 2 
Desi eee s~s~.--.--........... 12.3 3.4 78.3 34.3 23.3 36.9 21.4 
Jil nae mee secon eee 13.5 3.1 76. 3 18.9 21.6 37.2 19.9 
aces rko'esvlon wi aad 12.2 2.5 74. 2 2.1 19.5 38. 7 20. 4 
i GRRE 1,4 1.7 71.8 22.5 17.8 38. 4 20. 5 
Deceiers seme. .---- 2-22 1.5 8 69. 2 33. 4 16. 2 44.2 21.7 
Scranton, Pa.: 

Degas wee cs. l 21.3 34.4 5 24.7 27.0 21.4 21.9 
SUM tik goon nn sce ke 18.1 49. 6 6.2 25. 7 35. 6 24.9 25.0 
Dect: eeees..-.---- 2.2.2... 26. 9 $2.1 2.4 31.5 48.9 34.7 37.1 
RE eae oe 41.4 97.7 17.2 43.5 62.8 47.9 51.5 
Degg sk te 17.8 76. 5 18. 5 67.3 62.0 50. 4 39. 1 
MGW met iins a 5 3 ce 14.0 54.3 41.5 62. 8 48. 6 54. 6 28. 2 
Desi Sees... 2. - 2 4.1 29.1 44.6 67.1 30.7 52. 4 26. 3 
SUM Sean. .5 occ sce 16,7 24. 2 52.8 68. 0 24, 2 49.9 20.9 
0 E e eenee 12.1 20. 7 53. 6 68. 6 28. 5 49.3 | 22. 4 
JUS mee asks oS ok 15.1 21.7 59.0 65. 2 34.7 51.4 | 22. 4 
SS o's so cicboennccweae i 23.2 60. 8 75.3 34.9 51.7 | 25. 8 

ps SS eI | 187 22.2 67.6 68.9 31.6 53.7| 224 
DOG eG... ek. 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 34. 6 53.7 | 25. 8 
SU ie is ss ee nee 1.4 20. 3 71.0 70. 3 33.9 54.8 | 27.0 
ies Gio clea ck 9.6 20. 2 70. 5 99. 8 33.9 55. 4 32.0 

JSUT ih ob wenn. ae ok 4.7 19.5 71.4 77.8 34. 4 55.9 29.0 
RET laa naa 6.7 18.3 72. 4 78. 5 33. 7 55. 9 29. 8 
SUR Sc. oo. - 8s ee 4.2 17.2 73. 1 71.4 32.4 55. 7 28. 2 
Det ok 5.0 16.3 73.4 75. 3 32. 1 55. 9 28.5 
SUMS ii ob. lk. 2.4 16. 2 71.7 69.0 30. 1 56. 2 26.9 
Degman: aes. 25.5... 58k 4.3 15.3 71.7 72. 2 29. 3 57.8 27.8 
SQNRs ee ee. 2... 2.9 15.2 68. 1 65. 0 26. 5 57.5 26.3 
Decne: sea... -----~-..-..--- 6.5 13. 7 63.9 67.6 26. 0 57.3 27.3 

1 Decrease. 


Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign Countries ' 
"TE trend of cost of living in the United States and in various 


—_ countries since 1913 is shown by the index numbers 
in the following tables. Table 1 contains general cost of living index 
numbers, while Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show changes in the cost of food, 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. 

Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since not 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represented, 
but also there are radical differences of method in the construction 
of the index numbers. The number of countries included in the 
five tables varies according to the information available. Several 
countries publish an index number for food only, while others omit 
clothing and in some instances also rent. 


; articles on this subject cpoearet in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, January 
sn uy 8 January and July, 1 January, 1926, February, 1927, August, 1928, February, 1929, and 
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256 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
Taste 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AN! Ivy 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929 
| — 
Country..| United | Canada | Belgium} Cech) Den- | piniand| France | Gf | Ireland | 11:1; 
| 
og . 
ember 32 60 50 «=| Prague | 200 21 Paris 71 200 | Bites 
Food, Food 
elothing,| Food, }| Food, Food, dlothin Food, Food, | Food, Food, Food 
Commod-| Mel and |clothing,|clothing,| clothing,| 6,4) and’ clothing, | clothing,| cloth geting elothing, 
ities i light, | fuel and | fuel and | fuel an light fuel, | fuel an 'l fuel an | fuel and 
tluded.| rent, | light, } light, | light, | 7én¢’ | rent, | light, | light, | light, | ign, 
as --| house rent, rent rent taxes taxes, rent, rent, rent, | rent, 
furnish- |sundries sundries sundries ’ etc. sundries sundries sundries sundries 
ings, ete. etc. | 
— Be: 
Min- Com- Depart- | 
Comput- | Brean | Depart-| istry of | Office of | Depart: | Centra | ee | Statis. Industry) ral 
ing agen-| Statis- | ment of} Labor | Statis- | statis | tical |Studyof| tical | and | Admin. 
a decane tics bane tics Office | Cost of | Bureau | Com- | istration 
industry Living merce 
January-|January January: 
Base pe- July July, July, ’ 
- 1913 1913 1921 , June, | June, | 1913-14 June, 
riod__._- 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 914 
ace | thie i 
F400) Fi00 | F100 | F100 F007 F100 10 
PERSISTS, | SRS 2S a OO aeeae 114 
TEARS Sal 3, EGG CeO SRE RE 146 
<r hageme eahb _. >, RAGES gt SRR ce oe Re MaRS 197 
SEER I a RR 285 
EERE: ER 5, CRANES RARER 327 
vega STs .  } RBReG ee ee 142 
EEE 2937/ 11172 . ( RRS ere Al 
RES 2199} 11157 | 3 ae 2 185 0 
690 2 204 1147 5 334 1142) 2180 $4 
692 2214 a 2 183 N 
: & Se 1217 6 377 ey Eee 73 
721 2219 IER ee 2 188 61 
| ee 1197 6 421  £ Seana 649 
710 2 184 | SaaS GRRE? pearl 64 
Wi inc ces 1197 6 545 144 2 182 657 
Y 3 ee gh ASHORE DESEO ERpamer tem ; ; 
741 181 1187 § 524 145 182 65 
740 178 1173 § 525 146 171 651 
| BA cee aes 155 204 747 176 1203 8 507 150 171 7) 
wat 1172 156 207 727 176 1237 § 498 150 175 36 
ONES ee 157 209 734 176 SS EMT 151 177 532 
Ue PRESS 156 206 8 ee > are Oe 533 
Eee 156 203 EA 1214 6 507 ” {eee 531 
a ara 156 204 734 176 3 See: 151 170 531 
SR ees 155 202 .: | See oe = a Bee 526 
June._ 170 155 204 _ ¥ site 1219 6 519 3 ae 530 
9S See 155 205 746 176 STS 153 173 526 
eS Soe Seas ne 157 206 OE ds 1998 |......-..- oS Sa 522 
a ESS 157 209 -. _@ OE a 1249 6 519 9 aoe 526 
EEE OR Saas 158 212 72% 172 2 SRR 152 176 528 
| get, See 158 217  & exeege ee See 534 
—- 171 158 216 . : Se 1260 6 531 Se Es... us. 538 
SSE, Se de 158 216 727 173 Sete 153 177 ‘Al 
OS ROS 157 217 Sa kee 6 iw... ...- od 
MS clinics cave 157 216 WE kine as 1229 6 547 | 2 Se 361 
Apr...|.....---- 156 214 72 i |) M8 hs... 154 173 551 
2s ae 156 214 Se Sane SD des chcconie- oS aa 5A? 
June. . 170 156 213 ;  § ea 1215 6 556 og Se Ad 
ES Fee 156 216 743 ee g SG 154 174 42 
7 2 aie 159 221 "SMa aaa a 537 
Ss Soames 150 225 ie See aaa 1230 | 556 A 540 
I 159 229 716 172 I Sh. divin nos 154 179 548 
WOO. Bega ce sce 2 EES ERES bg ARS Ge RR ras 5 ate Rea s - 
Dec... oe SES SES Pee Pe SRR STS POSTS RR - chicacala eee a 
, 4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 7 June. 
> July. 4 April-June. : *-Quarter beginning with mon'!). 
* January-June. © Quarter ending with month. 
. [466] 
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| Nether- | Swit- | United) gseuth | |. | Austra-| New 
€ ountry is lands Norway Poland | Sweden zerland —— Africa | India lia Zealand 
=" 
pas Hi aie 30 | Warsaw; 49 33 630 9 |Bombay| 30 25 
Food, | Food, | Food, Food, Food, 
Commod- |All eom- clothing,|clothing,| clothing, Pe clothing, reat ann Food, j|clothing, 
ities in- |modities, fUel | fuel, | fuel, |" fuel, | feb | light, | fuel, | Sto | fuel, 
eluded . . lig’ ’ ight, ght, light light, rent light ceries, light, 
rent, rent, rent, cant rant, \ondries| reat rent rent 
sundries sundries/sundries jsundries sundries 
: % Bureau 
Muniei-| Central | Central | --. | Office of Census 
Comput. | pal Ad-| Statis: | Statis- of ociall ‘Labor | try of | Census | Labor | census | and Ste- 
ing agency-| minis- ic: wep “ and Sta-| Office tistics 
_ tration | Offiee | Office | “lfare| Office | Labor | ‘tistics and Sta 
tistics 
Base pe July, ‘January,| July, June, July, July, July, 
riod....-| 24 | “yora’ | toa’ '| ‘aga’ | ‘1914 | roid | 34 | “yorg’ | 1911 | “ory 
| 
eS ae DE SEL SEO See Se RRS Scerree i. mame eg BEER eae 
7 100 100 2 100 2 100 2 100 100 2 100 111 2 100 
RRS BESET ea Sa: 2125 | eee 126 107 
2 | aera 5 5 RS 2 148 | 5 Ra STEM 130 116 
4 2 “aerate J. § Sera 2 180  _ Ta 129 129 
4 >} ae 2219 204 2 203 | 131 154 134 1% 
ae... ¢ =a 2 257 222 2 208 145 175 148 157 
TE Blidinesanss 2 270 224 2 252 179 183 175 178 
{ Seep 2 236 200 2219 162 173 167 177 
eh ee 2 190 164 2 184 135 164 156 160 
eg SER, 2174 164 2 169 131 154 168 158 
TEES A: 2171 169 2170 133 157 166 160 
BE Bian dcdechipstowa ican 181 133 160 uty NEES 
pais dinciia Mulan qn a 2176 168 2173 133 155 170 162 
pee Sapa sie 167 177 131 155 6 172 164 
OER SOOTRED OM) 2172 162 kg ARES: RE 176 163 
216 EP Seaawiwscd 161 179 129 156 6 174 163 
{ETE R ESE SERRERANCIS: RUT Tana 5 DEIRRRSS Seaieoeni, Laer eres 174 162 
213 117 171 160 175 130 NRE, Raeiaeiapes Se 
211 Mae Eisindess nu 160 172 130 | 2 SSaeen 162 
208 IS Biponn ses 159 171 131 155 ge. 3 SRR ee 
206 118 170 158 165 131 Fa Sees 
205 | 2 SRD 160 164 132 BOP Bvkewn cee 162 
204 fF ES 160 163 132 154 2. gf Ee 
206 115 169 160 166 132 __ SERRE Sale Reem 
205 2 Sn 160 164 131 1 Geo 161 
199 BEE Sivicw nce 161 165 131 154 SE Bic ew ce 
199 119 172 161 167 132 gS RS are ae 
198 > See 162 169 132 i. 3 Sees 161 
197 | EER: 162 169 132 151 ie: Be Bae 
197 120 171 161 168 132 1 SESS a pea en 
197 tp reer 161 166 131 > ee 161 
196 RI Bh dhisisen sien 160 164 132 145 sf < 2 ee 
196 121 171 160 164 133 SR Melons codices ecnas 
196 +e Sie 160 164 133 | a6 Sages 162 
195 fy SRR 161 165 132 146 2 OR 
196 123 173 161 165 131 SS SE 
195 TEE Bilson ane 161 165 131 |) eee 161 
187 SE is oat sti 161 165 131 145 to, & Sap Sen 
186 123 172 162 166 131 PEE Dihes or bade <sue 
185 eee 162 167 131 ge ORE 162 
184 > aoe 162 168 131 148 OFTE Avuwatanas 
183 125 170 161 167 131 2 IE RT Rare 
183 ce Piripaemnetyee 161 165 131 | _S Shame 161 
182 TO dite neue 161 166 132 149 © be een 
18] 126 171 159 162 132 | SOS, Skala Ave 
181 ): 3S See 160 161 132 OP ein coke 161 
181 St ae 161 160 132 Se SAREE Ae oayaeetaes 
182 123 169 161 161 131 CIEE GE cee ale 
184 EE Ma socecua 162 163 131 ge Rearietpastretiea 161 
“ete | 2 eee 163 164 131 SES: Se 
182 124 170 163 165 130 DOP 8.5. sen.. iB eatis tin toed 
182 BE Ricki s canted 162 RRS Sika aki ce onan 
SP Fea ncbdcest ask dsechccnescen WF hiacewccin SOE Bitasnnee Ss aichilc hae 
* July, ¢ Quarter ending with month. 7 June * September. 
[467] 
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Country..| United | canada | Belgium| Czecho-| Den- Fin- | France| GF | treiand | | ily 
States slovakia} mark | land many } Hal 
ve: | 
Number of a 
a 
B Minis- Bl 
ureau M unie- 
Comput- of |Depart-| 'Y Office of to gh po for owen of In- ‘my 
ing agen- Labor ment of d Statis- Statis- tical Study tical dustry Admin- 
eee Statis- | Labor | , 9” tics of Cost and istra- 
ties Indus- tics Office of Bureau Com- tion 
try Living merce 
jul jul Janu- Janu- jul Janu- 
Base pe- y; y; ary- ery- y, ary 
riod... 1013 | 1913 | 1921 | ‘i9i4’ | ‘1914 | June, | June, | 299314) “igig’ | sine. 
1914 1914 1914 
ae 100 _ _, SMPs ASRS oS SOBRE UR a ae eee Sree ps of 
SS 1105 - » See 2 100 2100 3100 3100 4 100 2 100 100 
ee incnicaines 1 105 1) PBEMIINIAT ORIG SPR WAL! evar sagt! gens Seagal 116 
Sarees 1 126 9 =SSRS SRR TA: CE a ee ees, Sere 149 
PTE 1 157 2 SRR AEE Pe ee I) ES ALR COIS Tee 25 
a 1 187 RESIS RIOR Re ESR SSS SEs eae 33 
a Sea ates 1 197  . \ SARE: RGR: CARERS See : _ HESS SON 359 
Bee 1 1 PORT RARS UREE OS SG ge ae ae Ne. “SS eae 155 
toa 272 at a” Tigo | 8398 (To a 
Raia ca 1147 1142 J & eae 2184 11122 ds SEARS: 2185 522 
RRR 1150 1 146 2 105 769 2188 1079 6 346 1 166 2 182 500 
, See 146 1144 2124 » SRR nisin 5 SRST Reapers 2185 528 
nae 152 144 140 8 aS 1160 € 389 MP Sedckoe Ss... 579 
Ee Me Bese 2134 827 2210 ft SE? apatites 2188 622 
Dec... 166 157 147 TO Sic cs apes 1138 8 437 s,s 660 
cwcdwa (GD PURO. og See 7150 FT RATES SORA ie? 9174 655 
in 162 | 152 208 | ena IY _ 6 574 8 a 631 
SORE DRA! CRBC ete” SIRES, Geeky > Ra eS SRC a Be 
Jan__. 159 155 208 849 156 eA 151 178 | 25 
Feb ___ 156 153 212 Dees fea OO fi42 
Mar. - 154 151 205 eae nege 1086 6 554 3 a 5 
Fee 154 147 204 853 152 Is acs aesie di 150 165 fil7 
May. 155 147 201 i osc motes RS cw aoa  _ oa Ts) 
June _. 159 148 207 ip ER ER 1072 6 559 57 Sa ol 
July _ - 183 149 210 863 153 BE Bs cicero 157 166 524 
Aug... 152 149 204 oe Sa oe ee | ae | 318 
Sept _ - 154 148 207 RRR 1146 6 §25 tos 4... - ou 
Oct__- 156 150 210 834 152 kN 142 172 | 5 
Nov..| 157 151 211 — ) Eanes | Spataeen aa | 510 
PO cers 156 152 211 EES 1171 8 504 2 Sea alg 
1928: i 
Jan__. 155 152 210 845 152 _:  § Sees 152 175 | Ald 
Feb__. 152 150 207 ok Spee oy RE See 3 Se 51s 
Mar. _ 151 149 201 og SRS 1123 ® §21 2 Se a6 
Apr... 152 148 202 844 ai tee... 151 162 silt 
ay .. 154 147 199 Ge Rem SSS See meee +3 aa 513 
June. - 153 146 203 A 1126 | * 544 =e 50 
July _ . 153 147 204 858 153 Ra ous ccd 154 166 | ots 
Aug... 154 151 206 | aa "> 3 Sees en 106 
Sept _- 158 152 208 EA 1174] * 536 aa 513 
Oct... 157 154 213 821 146 Sea 152 i71 515 
Nov... 157 1s 219 - Se Bais Be Be ack heh [ | a7 
Dec... 156 1&4 218 Maio ic ciel 1186 6 555 | ae 3s 
Jan...| 155 154 217 815 at 3... 153 173 530 
Feb... 154 152 217 ) aes OE Ba i | ae sal 
Mar... 153 153 215 SASS 1135 6 578 oa 0 
Apr... 152 150 212 815 150 BIE Bove us was 1 164 ‘ni 
Mas. 153 149 210 Se 2S SESS:  , Mb 
June..| 155 149 208 5 ER 1103 | * 500 8.0... Hl 
July . _ 158 150 212 843 149 8 SSE 156 166 Bay 
Aug... 160 158 220 SRR 3 Sea | 1s 
Sept _. 161 159 225 - 3 Ses gn ae | ae = 
Oct... 160 1539 229 791 146 ag EOS  ) 
Nov... 166 gn eat BRAN, TG ea ae, SER  . ~s 
Dec... 158 ‘ea tteacta eile dt CE we eb One dbtmsdnted aes eeu ba dbnbe, a ae 
; December. | October, 1913; January, April, and June, |! ' 
; Samer a June. ‘ Fatt ending with month. 
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" United New 
: . | Nether-| Nor- : Swit- ~ | South -, | Austra 
Countty--)  Jands way | Poland | Sweden| joriand — Africa | India lia —, 
eee STS SES ss 
Numberof| The War- Bom- 
jocalities._| Hague 30 saw 49 33 630 9 bay 30 25 
Office Bureau 
Munici-} Central | Central | Board = of of | Census 
Comput: | pal Ad- | Statis- | Statis- | of oe pope | Census | Labor | Census — 
ing ageD- | "minis- | tical tical | Social Off . gee and Office | and atis- 
Cy-------| tration | Office | Office | Welfare re ador | Sstatis- Statis- om, 
tics ties ” 
Se a oe | Rae Go 
Base pe July, | J89U- | july, | June, | July, July, | July, | July 
riod. ---- svat 914 | Sei 1914 | 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
ae : a CBN oe Met TDS eke eS 
as ee 7 100 | 100 2100; 2100 2 100 100 2 100 2 100 2 100 
OT aap Mas ERS - —__ Sa a ee RS Marae ae fs ee es 2 431 112 
OR aa 5 6 RRR 5 ROAR ite Rag: ~ , SRS 2 130 119 
_ _ SRERSeS SEER: 7 203 |. on aketeptin 4 Rihana . . _ ee 2 126 128 
eS eee 7271 |_- eee EPS _ | ERE 2 131 139 
BREE. eee aba |) =e ERE ERG RR 2 147 146 
Ree: ee 7319 |____ 0 Seas HERE — eeeeneyret 2 164 168 
1921_...-.. 100 7905 |_____ 2 231 213 2 220 6 128 2174 2 161 | 164 
aes 1 76 7 231 |._.- 2178 163 2 180 1118 2 160 2 148 142 
eo. 178 7217 1... 2158 165 2 162 1 118 2 148 2 164 143 
east? “Ra ae! 2 2 156 | 172 > Ae Ca Sea 2 148 148 
Dec_.- 82 SRE ERT ee 175 180 121 156 148 150 
i SR SRS ees +22 169  s Dsogtiaa Gigaerties 2156 151 
Dec__- 79 221 | 6 sek 167 174 116 151 155 154 
RRS SNe NRCS: TER Sees 160 Ee SR Se 2 159 150 
Dec_- 76 184 | | Ra 159 169 117 154 158 149 
Sen 8 ee Sl ER TEES. eR kee sib Ie rare ess 145 
pS Se 180 | 143 155 158 167 116 155 158 148 
i: SS 177 OS Ea 157 164 117 152 153 146 
Mar - - 76 173 ig gee 156 162 118 152 151 146 
eS es 169 142 149 156 155 119 151 151 145 
~ r 169 5 piacere 156 154 121 150 152 145 
June. 77 172 + ea 157 154 120 151 153 145 
PS 175 | 143 148 157 159 119 154 152 144 
a Se ee 175 Sy Siegen 157 156 118 155 155 144 
Sept. - 77 174 SG 159 157 117 151 157 143 
ES RE 173 144 154 159 161 119 148 159 143 
Wee. 171 rs 161 163 119 147 157 144 
wae 80 171 ga 160 163 119 149 155 146 
oy Sa 170 | 143 152 159 162 119 151 154 147 
, CS 170 | cS Ras 158 159 118 146 152 145 
Mar. - 82 171 7 SR 157 155 118 142 153 145 
Lee aaa 171 142 152 156 155 119 140 154 144 
Mew.4..:...-. 172 Sg ee 156 154 120 144 154 146 
June. . 79 171 ° eee 156 156 118 142 134 147 
, so Dee 173 144 156 157 157 116 143 152 147 
[fy CE 170 ~"S Siageeiaies 156 156 115 142 150 146 
Sept... 76 164 ~ s PaR 157 156 115 141 150 147 
Om 3 163 144 154 158 157 115 142 150 149 
oe: SRS 161 7" 2 aaa 158 159 115 144 150 150 
TR 76 161 eae 158 160 115 145 152 152 
1929: 
ee, eles 158 146 150 157 159 115 146 161 149 
 ) {Se 157 OT Raa 157 156 115 146 161 148 
Mar.__ 76 158 Ty SET 156 157 117 146 160 146 
PS: RS 156 144 151 154 150 118 145 162 147 
i ES 156 oe eiaaaae 154 149 119 143 160 148 
June. . 72 156 a Ceara 155 147 118 144 161 147 
pS Ea 157 139 148 155 149 116 145 160 146 
ps SR 161 2 aia 156 153 115 146 161 147 
Sept _. 75° 160 CE ARIES: 158 154 114 146 162 147 
OR. 8-0 160 139 150 158 156 113 147 Sea 
Wee. 159 <4 Soe 157 oa 147 Ss SE 
ES a Aaenee Fa Se taneas | ORE | RES a tian 
1 December. ? July. 6 Quarter ending with month. 7 June. 
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— —— 
Country... pS ng Canada | Belgium coe. a Finland | France | Germany 
— 32 60 59 Prague 100+ 21 Paris Milan 
; Commis- 
Ministry _ | Central Federal | Munici- 
Computing| Bureau | Depart: | of Labor | Office of ie arp Btatis. Stony or | Statiss | pal Au 
agency... : and In- cs tical minis- 
Statistics) Labor dustry Statistics Office Yack Bureau | tration 
January- | January- January- 
Base pe- July July, ny 
: 1913 1913 1921 ’ June, June, 1913-14 | June, 
riod. .... 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 
Ss 100 MESES SRR REE? SSR ET ae Ree ree 
SR 1101 |. CaP 2 100 2 100 3 100 3 100 
=e 1 105 < _ SER res Ore ACERS COMERS Seema ie 
: pect 1120 5. | SER SESE SS _ SARE RRA SES 
_ ae 1149 2 Sete Dic conekanneid << 2 SSREYSR ES. OEE SS: Sao 
ROS 1 205 . RS EPS | CFSE “TS CORR 
REPRESS 1 269 _ > eee Se .  . ee , |) ae 
1920.......; 1259 eames SATEEN WE visceasiias _ 2a 
Sn c-enhels 1 184 1177 2, 2 248 1 1107 .. , as 
RSE 1172 1 162 SF bivnckcetne 2217 1 1090 tk 
1033... ...- 1176 1 164 2113 963 . 2 239 1065 5 365 
ERR ees ik Meyetas a HAE 2133 Ord 2 267 7 Sees See 
Dec_-.- 171 159 140 3 a eee 1046 6 440 
BERR SS WRG EE RRS fo EE 2142 906 2272 | 9 SEs, Se 
Dec - _. 169 159 144 2 eC 1043 6 510 
(AREA Cea eS pie eae 2 166 988 2 210 2 
Dec. -- 167 157 199 sg BAREIS 1035 6 616 
REEL Gc CORRS ARSE ky Seay Eee ese a ERE RS | A AEROS EES 
(SSS pelea aoa 157 203 975 196 Se 
1 ee Sa 157 207 fp SS  _ & See 
| Bee, Soe eae 157 210 BE a 1035 6 565 
ER GEOR 154 212 975 193 cS Eaeaepaineise 
(pe Re 154 213 3 sg Sees 
June__. 165 154 215 __._ £ aS 1035 6 565 
pO ES ES 154 217 975 192 fT 
SEES IRS tS 154 219 _, ¥ Se Gee 
ok eae 155 223 ___ | Sac 1036 2 563 
J ae TSR. Peaecn 155 230 1013 196 at SR 
ES GR Ae 155 232 kn = See 
poe aoe 168 155 BA fae 1038 6 581 
| SEO Sa eea oe 155 236 1013 196 REESE 
4. fo See 155 237 ee theses | eae 
|” Ree Re See 155 240 SNE tek waicuue 1043 6 §81 
ee RR Bs 157 241 1020 1¥s Se 
(RBIS ee 157 240 oe tt SEES 2 
June__. 163 157 242 EE 1048 6 581 
/ SS SE 157 244 1040 198 ik SR 
MR ks Sc cee 157 243 BSR 8 
| Aa Raa 157 246 Ch SR 1052 6 591 
ee a ace mii 157 247 1026 198 2 Sen 
inde Sees 157 248  & SR RS, | AS Rey apne 
“— re 162 157 250 ey Maeonaeee 1055 6 501 
RES SR Pom ee 157 251 1022 198 | 2 See 
AS ae 157 252 fe RRS | |S 
ES ae 157 253 oF RE 1055 6 504 
i. Pipa wiatgtetinsl 157 254 1025 196 fs SE 
ot RE eee 157 255 |B ae fb, TEER 
June... 161 157 256 SEs 1055 $ 604 
tk SES A 157 256 998 196 tg Ee 
ESS SRS ee 157 258 SS Sa a ETE 
A SIRES IR 157 250 ge RE ae ge RS 
bab BRIE A 157 261 1006 195 } RAS 
Se REE A 8, Hin SO Rete, Ga Cn) fae at Zeus 
eae gg HBTS RRR Bice Liat Cy: GARE SR) aoe 
: ee + ee. 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
3 January-June. * Quarter ending with month 
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LE 
_ IN FOREIGN COUNT. RIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1920—Continued 
: United 
QetetC aicionnse Norway | Poland | Sweden —— King- India | Australia Pe dl 
| | 
Number of localities. 30 Warsaw 49 33 100 Bombay 6 4 
Bureau | Census 
Central | Central Board Federal | Minis of ‘end 
Compu ag ---| tical tical Social Office Labo | Office and tics 
Office Office | Welfare . Statis- Off 
tics ce 
: July, |January,| July, June, July, July, Novem- July, 
Base period --.------. 1914 i914" | 1914 1914 1914 1914 | ber, 1914| 1914 
ad 7 100 100 2 100 2 100 2100 | 2 100 § 100 2 100 
RCE SR Ee ee Auretenmeds. Camm weiss ER § 105 109 
SRE A OS SSR ee ) S Sms A. | See | $117 127 
| RESCUES SS |, RE  » ee § 132 156 
RRS See i  » Rae <a 5 EES § 145 179 
BL. scishbuinbeecitatecs . . =e > Seer |S RECAST | § 164 216 
eh a , |) Sees |g RRS 7 | Seis § 18] 245 
RARE Sa . >» oR 2270 B32 2 290 2 263 | #165 226 
ESS. ea . 4 = apa 2210 186 239 247 | § 140 188 
RRR a 5 || SSO | 2 196 176 222 214 | 8 136 176 
er Sa JS Se 2 192 | 179 226 ESS. 168 
December-....--. _ 16 See OE 2 Saepeane CS REY EES 
BREE SS eS 2191 | Ss SEN . ¢ Seeerte 164 
December - ...---- 6 225 | Spee cabanas 179 225 REESE LOR AS. eee 
RGR Ch OES Snes eee 2 187 re. Se, RE 155 
December.......- 6191 | 4 ean 166 218 | RREIGAS: saci 
EOI SEER ce ees RS iy: 2 SS SR , SE 149 
ST RR SS 148 182 166 215 | 2 ARES SER Te 
February. --......|.....-:_.-- Sere 1 Bei 215 oS SRS 152 
March. .........- 6176 RE 166 215 7 RS ee ee 
Pr“ “ss A See 152 181 161 215 CS SRR, SO 
|S I REI 2 eae 161 215 SRS 149 
5 6 173 4 ae 161 213 (GS he ae 
SS OS Same 152 180 161 213 | 7 SRS IRR 
| Ee pace aaa fy FTA 161 213 SOP beck cc. 147 
September . __.__- 6172 8 RES 161 213 > MESES eels 
eal See 169 181 162 215 2 Se SS 
Se Saas ee 162 215 Ee 147 
ee isis 6172 tT 162 215 2 SRR, 
Sei ak cscs 169 182 162 215 9 TRS, ae 
i. Sees See eee ,  Y aaeaeiereeetite! 162 215 i SR Te 145 
Marel:.......... 6 169 gS 162 218 EAS ata 
pS ES Saas 169 184 166 218 GTS 2 ee 
We ee ce OP Bee 166 220 "7 BRBSRESRENS Fok 146 
FUME sicscicke ss sn 6 169 2 Re 166 220 | E SRSRSP ER ee Ore Fears 
Ee See 169 185 166 220 | 9 RS eA Cre 
J ss SE Saat | 166 220  E RRES 145 
September ._. _.__ 6 168 | ¢ See 166 220 SS, Se a 
SS eee 169 186 169 220 RS ae 
Te ye Se ear 169 220 | ® Seen 144 
19 nee ee 6 166 Ra 169 220 ED MRE. ec Clet e 
EE 169 186 169 220 E ORRRSRRS Ss! Zo ALS 
. SS SER Sh) Seasons 169 220 SNe 144 
MeN ic. ..3.:.. 6 164 gS 169 220 SERRA Sige 
pS CR eS ae 169 185 167 220 4 SERBS SRS 
_ BAS Se SE TS 167 218 | SPSS 144 
| eee 6 164 eh. 167 218 og ESE: Ee 
a ES = Sere 160 184 167 218 SRE Yess Sea 
fT RIT "? Sees 167 218 ” , SRE 143 
September _ _..__. 6 163 SE 167 218 gp SRR Sey 
SES eee 169 183 165 215 SA ee 
0 RS eee 165 215 See 
aS Se S BA “USES Serene 215 nes ee ea 
1 December ? ‘ 
2 July. § November 
¢ Quarter endirg with month. § September 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN THE UNITED STATRs 
AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO DECEMBER, 1929 
. United Bel- Czecho- Den- Ger- 
Country -.........-.. States | Canada gium | slovakia} mark Finland | France many 
Number of localities... 32 60 59 Prague 100+ 21 Paris 
B po f De Central | sion f F 
ureau *. 0 part- m for eceral 
Computing agency..-| of Labor spo on Labor By od ment Statis- Study Statis- 
Statis- | of Labor and ] tistics of sta- tical of Cost tical 
tics —" tistics Office of Liv- | Bureau 
ry 
Base period Jul Jul a 
ase period .......... y; y, ary- ( 
1913 1913 1921 1914 19k pe 1914 | 1913-14 ; 
1914 
I 
——-___ 1 
> ] 
RR ee. 100 EERE S! SRE RASS EU: TERRA S ee ARES A ' 
SE eR res. 1101 { 3 eee 2100 2100 3100 100 100 
De ihicia cimanpapiciaetbiin 1 101 | CORSE: SPIE <> eRe, cae 4 
«| iS 1 108 | REA a ORR: | ATR SERVE a 
ee: 1124 Ls RE RGRERE Craeaepeas: __ » = SARRSRSR: Henan a 
ERR SSR 1 148 2S | SR SEE PE aid in co bicamtineines a ; 
SRO 1 157 (| BSE lootmateanty | ERR. 4 164 |_ ) 
SRS eaaarates 1 195 RSE RT 5, SORT 5 296 |. ) 
Nii a ks Sinking ini ca 1181 1172 oS Sea 2401 1 1249 $308 |. ; 
RETIN Sa EE ET, 1 186 1177 9 PeReee 2301 1 1340 5 287 |_-. . 
. Eee eee 1184 1172 2120 1, 041 3 282 1477 $317 L177 
SRS EERE oe SMR Tyee St 2127 881 2 298 | SR ba i 
December ..____.. 181 162 127 Sf ES 1439 6 368 137 
PS ASE ES, SAR rms, Aeneas 2113 829 2 252 ge Sa 
December... ._._. 187 166 114 OF Binimesones 1288 $ 402 142 
5 SEES AEST ERR ewe |-------=-0|---------- << tS 2215 oY SE ss ; 
December...____-! 188 162 206 gs eae 1389 8 577 144 
DO athe ith kainic saeeod cian chile ct ahie is sndial iia stack pA a Sa En ge oa SS Sees 
SEER: AT 161 204 814 230 ge 145 
|” FREES EER 161 197 ES aS es 145 
MNS oxco oie SME arer emer: 161 189 3 SRE 1408 § 570 145 
—_ eRe carne cid BS i condbcsaste 160 184 814 212 | hae 143 
_ Seen PERCE | 159 181 OP Wisiuwkiies _ ». =e 141 
, Ea eae | 181 158 185 8 RRS 1388 6 530 140 
RE RE 158 186 820 201 CS SR i42 
we =, ik vecpinspeigibiacas 158 184 _ SS Pee = SS 143 
September. .<..../.......... 158 184 8 ES 1392 6 543 145 
October... .---- Roc nae 158 182 814 194 See 44 
November ______- PPR TOE) 158 181 __ & ee 3 Se 146 
a cha 183 158 177 _ CS ee eree 1449 6 555 146 
_ 

SSE PAG oae 150 176 819 190 og Se 146 
EERE DORR 159 170 2 gee _ 3 Sa 146 
Ride sine Soblaetdansclek 159 168 3 HRI 1438 6 547 146 
divin asics gic exkeek 159 168 819 190 LS eSS 145 

SOONERS. BRIM S 158 168 | 2 Ser SS 144 
5” See Seer 177 158 170 a, 1436 6 504 144 
Meee ing 5s sini dhs asses asics 157 168 819 185 ee 144 
[es SSD 157 169 _ » SR = eae 145 
Sepeember. ......j.......... 157 170 3 ae 1429 6 510 147 
GREER ESE RES 157 172 842 183 _ _ 3 150 
November ___..../_......_.. 157 174  _. GEESE 1442 |_....----- 151 
December___..... 181 157 175 ye RE Gerers 1452 6 615 151 
(ESOS MAREE: 158 175 842 185 5 aa 11 
| CRETE SEGRE 158 175 Mra - ° agra 152 
ER SRA 158 184 "| Sea 1456 6 535 153 
awe 1S SORES OC ReNGLAEK 158 187 842 190 | aoe 151 

ER RTE IES 157 189 Mae | SNE 149 
PO nto onc ck 175 157 14 «2 RRS 1456 6 539 149 
a cere 4 ee | ee 4 ed eet " 
September.......|...._.____ 156 206 _ | ae , ae lol 
SEAR E: DRESS | fe REE: 854 185 | 8 ae 158 
| ee tg PEELE ae! Siva etd MRO. Eee Soe 153 
December__...... | 2 ACRES SECS: IO SRE aS Seen is owes 
1 December ‘ October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 

2 July. pr Seay “_ 
3 January-June. ‘ Quarter ending with month. 
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— | | * 
} United 
Coun WY .2nstenacwos- | Italy | Norway Poland | Sweden = — India eieee 
| ane: 
Number of localities..; Milan | 30 Warsaw 49 33 26-30 Bombay 4 
| 
Munic- | Central | Central ra Census 
e cy._.| ipall Ad- | ‘Stacie: | ‘Statie ae, | a | ee | tener | ane 
Computing agency---| ‘ninis- | tical tical | Tvenmre | Offics | Labor | Office | Statistics 
q tration Office Office Office 
Base period .......-.. among aay, 1914} 1914 July, 1914 June, 1914\July, 1914 ‘July, 1914 July, 1914 
Site | ic nidecaveilig. :100/ 7100 100 2 100 2 100 2 100 2 100 * 100 
WD. ce cali cme e ess sac bb inbenswa web ieuenlingsS oh us eee aber wean bua ede ween obras eames 1 
71 EREIS TAMERS EER OMOEA: Se MMSE ae SES. EAE TREO = 
OEE... ie ce ded brea o cents imaabon sa behapeon CR) Mes ca amecdeda ace Rise toaie o-actge at 
Ses onak <  Teaeee coneaes < | Sees Severe Se 2 
a LE ATE . _ ee Sees SRR Spas 178 
— RRERPRE SESE SEG? Somes 2 264 213 2 260 | 2176 199 
OR ace nae 524 Ee Rei 2 188 181 202 | 168 183 
i --aaisnigoecnws 529 Ee 2 185 173 183 | 163 175 
re See SES RR 2 182 165 We 174 
December... _._.- 515 | | SRS PETA 161 185 } aioe 
ES ae ls RES, ARR 2177 153 lg RRR 174 
December_.__.._. 533 232 "5 SOS: 150 1380 Ra pee 
REE ER RS CR ae. 2 168 146 | 5 SaaS 177 
December______-- 565 7g ES A, - 250 Oe aia a 
RS OMS OE eS CS: Se a: = mee Be eae 
January.........- 627 234 111 186 146 215 "eee 
February. __..._- 661 224 ee 144 210 166 177 
Marh....-..-.:- 661 217 | See 144 200 Spee aan 
oo Sc ee 66) 210 108 180 143 190 2 Sa 
Mae 66) 2038 ” } [eae 142 185 166 177 
WR oe 548 198 , Cae 142 175 Eas 
pl Ee 548 193 107 176 141 170 ” | Sa 
hemes. 548 189 5 ae 141 170 166 177 
September __._._- 548 183 yp ee 141 170 | Reena 
i See 530 180 111 171 141 170 4 Seis Sai 
November... _____ 522 179 “Se 141 170 156 179 
“~~ “Soeean 422 177 Se 141 170 te ee 
1928: 
January.........- 420 177 113 168 139 170 | en 
February. _..___- 409 177 "eae ae 139 170 144 179 
Mareh_.......... 407 176 OES 139 170 SS Meera epities 
Pe RS 407 174 116 166 138 168 SS SRR 
WR io 407 172 tae 137 170 145 179 
CSS. 407 171 5 page 136 168 Sree 
pO INS CLD 407 169 121 164 136 165 "OS Seana 
Arr 407 169 By RRS, 135 165 158 179 
September... ___. 407 166 Sd ee 135 168 i 
October......___- 407 | 163 130 162 135 170 ai 
November... ____- 408 164 ~ aera: 136 170 143 178 
1929 emer RE 408 | 163 2 SSA 136 170 |S SR 
January.......... 408 | 162 139 159 135 170 es 
February .__..__- 425 | 164 “2 eae 135 173 143 175 
NOR so 425 | 166 7 Re RE 135 178 i 
ng bigiesdeanues 425 | 165 141 165 134 173 | .. - ee 
OY Pi SS 425 | 162 aes 134 170 | 143 175 
JOR uses 425 | 162 > Ses 134 170 | ie Semele 
a. ee es 427 | 162 142 161 134 170 oe Ee 
AUS. 427 | 163 SS Sg 134 170 | 143 175 
September... ____ 434 | 162 RR 134 170 | YS Teco aanon 
Ee 438 | 161 144 | 160 135 173 | OS Se 
Dee Bis es 161 OOP 2 ci | 135 = Sickie <cca 
i SY ONL Gasca 
ae | | | 
1 December. 2 July. 3 January-June 7 June. * September. 
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: : : 
Country... fhe Canada | Belgium Saae Denmark| Finland | France |Germany | Italy 
ee ae 60 50 =| Prague | 100+ 21 Paris 71 | Milan 
Bureau Minis- Depart- Commis- | Munici- 
Comput- of — try of | Office | ment —— sion for — | pal 
S| te of Meee | Sie | sit | Sel | Setar | ome | Ate 
cy «ccceces an } IStra- 
tics Labor | Industry tics Office | Living | BUT in 
} 
January- | Jan lary- 
Base July, July, . tine 
period... 1913 1913 1921 1914 1914 J — 1914 1913-14 J . . . : 
TS. . 2.65 100 I) SE SR RRR SEE eS, SES ae ; 
Ss siivcusnsde al 1 100 ae 2100 2 100 3100 100 4 100 100 
~~ ae 1 102 a A ARRET SS IB EATERS | TESS RGR Ee Sym d 
SRB Ke 1 102 Ss Neds ade a Miniadccntadon SERA ARES, SaaS ‘. 
ees 1 100 J ARIA eaaaeenes | SRST oT SM 2 
Se 1 108 2 BRRRPRREERTT I Caer eee 6. § POC ER EES See ‘100 
as 1125 2 USES oO: ee Biv oa teh oc <<. » ee - 10 
I ck a 1151 6 2 SRE eae Sa per 5 SSeS ~ 7= ee ‘108 
eet 1 161 1 150 Bereta: 2141 1 603 — ) =e - 139 
Saas 1 162 1 155 ae a Ra apes 2155 1 795 a, 2 ee v.17) 
SSE 1 167 1158 2134 206 2 160 901 5 200 122 % 
REESE FRESE ES SINS 2340 213 2170 DD Bidsmneesdctiuns<ecne~ iB 
bitte 168 158 140 § SESE 1165 6 200 69 393 
| HES ERED MRE Ie 3 152 236 2178 2 SESS Se 414 
Dec... 167 158 152 8 Ree 1266 6 220 89 177 
1 ELESES TO! Rene Omar aNe iS Sete 2 185 SRS Re eee ‘7 
Dec... 164 156 167 ___ 2 ARS 1334 6 250 105 638 
| RES EY PERRIN SR eo UR Mn Gene: wee RES! Segoe es ae = 
> SE SRE E 156 180 261 185  & eae 105 638 
SR St 156 181 gt SERS 5 See 105 638 
) ES geo A 156 182 See 1334 6 250 105 Oi 
oe Sidi iad aneckoe 156 182 261 189 a 115 138 
_ 2 Ee 156 182 ___ & era SS eee 115 TS) 
June... 162 156 183 | 2s 1411 6 260 115 638 
th ees 156 183 261 189 3 Sees 115 400 
| ERIC eS 156 183 I Si oo: Rieck BE Bint nd silences 115 +0 
ae SES 156 183 . oF Seer 1411 6 275 115 400) 
| Srl SER 156 184 261 189 3 OTe 125 | 40 
TE siiel x waom vasa 156 184 eee 2 ED 125 10 
baal 160 156 184 BE Sis scnasiitan 1411 6 275 125 1) 
1928: 
De cddedlli nem aacbinael 156 208 261 189 __ . RSE 126 40 
iia caicnicen . 156 209  § eae st EES 126 400 
; Ic ee 156 209 SRS 1411 6 275 126 400 
pal pesiltacn sete Sass ets ll 156 209 261 193 Re SERS ERS 126 10 
See ee 157 209 ig Ee REE Biss cepndion 126 40 
June__- 158 157 209 ERE eRe 1430 6 275 126 400 
| at: SG 157 210 278 193 2 eee 126 401 
ES cilinsicinw menace 157 210 Tbs dani ceika PEE Ginwacnw cece 126 401 
ES SETI: 157 210 Bao 1430 6 300 126 401 
| 3 RRA 157 211 278 193 gt RA, OR 126 408 
aS SEs 157 212 _ & Se | if eee 126 408 
es ses 15% 157 211 WE tedonvsssw 1430 6 300 126 408 
WU Dealickss osicicmesency 157 222 306 193 | 5, Met. 126 408 
PE: Rae 157 223 BE bp cn saticicad |] eS 126 408 
Sie a weitsintn 157 223 5 SES 1430 6 300 126 408 
pO ES ESC 157 223 306 196 ee 126 408 
Ei REE 157 223 _} SRR wis ds alicvads 126 4108 
June... 154 157 224 eae 1476 6 300 126 408 
PE te tlngaccn cen 157 224 317 196 WEE Sivskantesa 126 408 
CE EER 157 224 ____ ¢ eee Ss SORES 126 4083 
Ee: ema 157 224 gS, 7 ees 126 405 
i tinbvwwss snnnn 157 225 322 196 MOOT Eicccuecas 127 410 
baie untidicsmiguies a ON AE pee Sereeele nN Ni iubwecadhcaWaesadwittosccdsamas 127 --- 
aed 8 BER or STA, SETA RR RS eT PE Ee Fe 
— : Cetera. 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
3 January-June. 6 Quarter ending with month. 
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CoUnUEY.------+-2-=- Norway | Poland | Sweden | oo Ikingdom| India | Australia | — 
4 J | 
| 
Number of localities - - 30 Warsaw | 49 27 | 20-30 Bombay } 6 25 
| 
Central | Central Bureau of; Census 
Computing agency ..| Statis- | Statis- Board of | Federal | wfinistry| Labor | Census | and 
omit --| tical tical | Welfare Office | of Labor | Office and (Statistics 
Office Office | | Statistics; Office 
a Jul F | Jul | | | 
’ uly, January, | uly, June, | July, | July, | July, 
Base period . .--.----- 1914 1914 | i914 i a a ne i914 
a - | - -| -|— —|—___—__ 
WA... sasundiesibbnwse 7100 | 100} =? 100 2100! = #100 2100 | 108 2100 
1915. . ciccwsante coadefescoenssteleccssecscc Ba i great ie bak CcaIEG a scans a tgs vais ora af 101 
TS RO Soe ae SS ee ae PIECE. 2.350 edobonesicsi lt ie haiaeer ie | gic Pete 101 
TY Pe SEE SEES BESSY Sear 9112 | ; ER GRATE! Se See 102 
6... chee bsaies 5" RES 5 RS Rabe Res Heise | 105 
2080 ..... ck seaeamanes 713 | | 5 SRS SS See be Sik selniee 108 
1000. . chee eaee ees 7147 J. ae ee | Sp ee yee ts 114 
Te | ee nS 4, Ee |} #155 | 138} = #145 2 165 | 141 126 
NE is cea ieaenn | RS | 2163 | 146 | 2153 2165 | 149 136 
WEB... <uhtheasuincs 7173 |- 2 163 | 150 | 2148 2165 155 148 
i... cad talesigend ss 7176 |_-. 2178 155 | 2147 2 165 162 160 
December... -- 176 ft... oF AS 158 | 2147 172 ene “el 
GEE EE a Se | 2 186 162 | 2147 2172 | 165 169 
December... - -- - - 179 | St cae 163 | 148 LARS aR ao 
008... eas FR OAES: S; SAP 2 188 166 | 2150 2172 168 180 
December. - --- -- - 179 | 44 |. ate 167 | 150 a 
AS: A Ha RES ae gE 5S 168 187 
Jans eco oe cou -- 53 | 188 167 151 “SBR ee Me ss Sneek a 
Fea. .----].------.-- | Berea 167 151 ESBS age 185 
March. .....----- 181 | yeaa 167 151 A Seeces: See 
ye See Se eS | 7 | 198 | 167 151 |) RRRRRREMES ste ae 
7 Seat eae es ig Saar 174 | 151 _ 3 Ra 187 
SE eS 181 | ct SERIE 174 151 “ERA Sipereeee 
[pe 46 | 108 174 151 —) RIB Raa 
eS a | 5 SER 174 151 ” | [ae 189 
September -_-- -_- 181 | Da: 174 151 SRB SPEEA 
re SS Ra 49 | 19 174 | 151 gg TR Sa eae 
November... .....|...-.-- See At Reeves 174 | 151 ide 189 
December --- - - - - - 181 | gh Ae 174 | 151 172 |. RE Gane 
1908. ied does chon cae ess PSaxcesder REE iis lakwl dhe oe (Be opiae Bs SER Oe, TR Se aemeree 
A, Oe a 53 | 198 174 151 PROS eee 
February k pe BSE 53 |. as 174 151 Wt eee a, 188 
MEER cients os 179  . eee 174 | 151 |p REE, TREE 
AE eiiaanintivnrwaseeee 56 | 199 174 | 151 |, pe Reon 
vO REE ELE See ee ok, AEE 177 | 151 gg ERS 189 
PP EES 179 8 RR ae ae 177 | 151 |] ee Pa 
FONT ers hivnominn de 58 | 199 177 | 151 ee A eee 
Le” See See re Sera 177 | 151 | ER 190 
September... . 179 __) aa 177 | 151 SE sean ce 
October... ..-.--- Ris duiuaete 58 | 199 177 | 151 < y ROR ES ee 
NOW i inne l a cece sn su _ bee 177 | 150 cc i Se pa 190 
December... - - - 179 5 RR 177 | 150 ig SORRTRERSS Shana 
i (‘a eek IERUAT ne <a NaS SOMES PMG Saree eerene Geyer Saas meray 
January........-. iicomaeea 58 | 199 | 177 | 152 Oy ial Rae, seperate 
February... _..-- Li sivlccuabe _ ES 177 | 152  { aaa i90 
Matti 4054... 175 | eae 177 | 152 172 3 See 
Pe" SSS SN Bae 58 200 177 152 RE SABES 
oo SEN Te eae Spereeee eee |} Spee 181 153 Se 191 
I aes hi 175 i Relaalaei hee 181 153 RRR Gate 
LS Ae Ie 58 200 181 153 _ RS DOS 
eo es 3 eae 181 153 Tisai 192 
September. ...... 175 Ok SRR ay 181 153 8 RRA EE in 
"A SEE Se 58 200 181 153 RRR RARE Ee 
November. ......|....------ __ ¢ SES 181 152 Bee Sao 
0 SE ES SE SeReepeees: Speer eee SRE Ss SORE RR eR YS at 
1 December. ‘July. 7 June, * September. 
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Comparison of Living Standards of Farm and City Families jn 
Minnesota 


TE University of Minnesota has been publishing a series of 
bulletins on the incomes and expenditures of Minnesota families 
A recent bulletin compares data obtained for farm and city families 
for 1927-28 in the retail trade areas of two smail cities, one of about 
15,000 population located in the southern dairy section of the Stite, 
and the other of about 50,000 population, in the small grain and potato 
section of the northwestern part of the State.’ In the smaller area 
the records of 150 farm families and 151 town families were studied. 
In the larger community information was secured for only 76 farm 
families and 100 town families, since it had been found that “‘results did 
not change materially after the first 100 urban families were studied 
or the first 75 farm families.”” To simplify analysis, and because 
the combined results were thought to be more typical of farm and city 
conditions in Minnesota generally than those in the separate com- 
munities, the data for the two sections were combined in the report 
and presented for farm and city without regard to community. The 
— points out, however, that the study is a comparison of rural- 
urban conditions in these two communities, and ‘‘is in no sense an 
= to picture average rural or average urban conditions for the 
tate. 

Owners, part owners, and tenants were represented in the farm 
group and all city occupational and social classes were included in the 
city group. Laboring or wage-earning families comprised 40.4 per 
cent of the city group, retired farmers and broken families 15.1 per 
cent, and the remainder, 44.5 per cent, ‘‘ were receiving mainly salaries, 
business profits, or unearned incomes.”’ The farm families averaged 
3.8 adult units and the city families 3.3 adult units.” 

The report gives details of the cash receipts and expenditures of 
both groups. However, cash receipts can not be used as a basis on 
which to cémpare the total incomes of farm and city families since, 
in addition to cash income, farms furnish large amounts of food, some 
fuel, house rent, and certain natural advantages which, the report 
states, ‘‘it is almost impossible to reduce to a money basis because 

uantities are lacking, prices must be chosen almost arbitrarily, and 
their production and utilization have little relation to the factors and 
forces —— cash receipts.” | 

Also, no real comparison can be made between the total expendi- 


tures of farm and city families, because many of the items of living | 


expense that must be paid for in the city are obtained on the farm at 
little or no cash outlay. For example, as pointed out in the report, 
“the single-family dwelling, with its peace and quietness, its large 
lawn and comparative safety for children, is something that may be 
purchased in towns only with large sums of money,” and also ‘‘the 
greater quantities of food consumed by farm families, as many studies 
in America and Europe have shown, are difficult to evaluate.” ‘Whe 
author believes that ‘the easiest and best all-round comparison sees 


1 University of Minnesota. Experiment Station, Bulletin 255: Incomes and expendi‘ '1res 

Minnesota farm and city 1927-28, by Carle C. Zimmerman. St. Paul, 1929. ; 

2 The number of adult units was by all to the equivalent number of a‘!u!ts 
according to food needs, an adult employed male between 60 years of age being considered as one |!11!!. 
All others were added according to their average food needs as determined by age and sex. 
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to be in the amounts available or spent for savings and nonphysiologi- 
cal living purposes (other than food, clothing, and household purposes).”’ 
The accompanying table, reproduced from the report, shows the 
expenditures per family and per adult unit for investment and non- 
physiological purposes, by social class. 


EXPENDITURES PER FAMILY AND PER ADULT UNIT FOR INVESTMENT AND FOR 
NONPHYSIOLOGICAL PURPOSES, BY SOCIAL CLASS 








= ; | 
| , Average expenditures 












































| . ‘ | for other than neces- 
Yumber sities for the present 
noe Per cent | Adult | 
Social class — of total units a WGA 
Per family | Per adult 
eww st Me ab ca hush decreed bi waarabuciite 226 100. 0 3.8 | $1, 616 | $425 
Retired farmers............-.---- BS Ske SMM ee 11 4.4 3.0 2, 229 | 743 
Widows and spinsters- ---_-_--.--. SITES a PS 27 10.7 3.4 927 243 
Laboretec. sae< 62s BE i Se ah nd eas Wh aeieilaoh aces coe eel 60 23. 8 3. § | 613 | 175 
AvtIR e Loan soem neds wcann llena ti ipat'on spears ara! wile 42 16.6 3. 2 783 | 246 
Clertenl ae Meera... 5 el 41 16.3 3.1 | 2, 137 690 
Protea es Bie oe cn oda pn ccc bce ele 25 9.9 3. 4 | 4, 033 1, 186 
Business... TSAR eo Rape Sie 46; 18.3 3.3 | 5, 881 1, 782 
Total and average............-.-.-.-.------- | 252| 100.0 | 3.3 2, 295 | 695 








The figures in the table indicate that the farmers were considerably 
better off than the laborers, artisans, and broken families, which 
together constitute 51.1 per cent of the city group, although the 
farmers were qoonapeed not so well off as the three upper city classes. 
However, the high averages for these upper classes were the result 
of the large incomes of a few families. In the managerial group the 
incomes ranged from $1,060 to $18,600; in the professional group, 
from $1,420 to $26,500, and in the business group, from $1,055 to 
$26,550. The data led to the conclusion that ‘‘in spite of the ap- 
parent high average incomes of the city population, farmers are 
really better off as to both incomes and standards of living, than the 
lower two-thirds of the urban population,” which was further sub- 
stantiated by a comparison of the property accumulated by the 
rural and urban groups. However, it should be noted that, accord- 
ing to the report, the farm communities studied were more prosperous 
than the average of the State. 

Comparisons of the amounts spent for individual items showed 
that the average expenditure per year by the farm families for 
clothing was $60 per adult unit, as compared with $99 by the city 
families. The difference in the averages is attributed in the report 
to the greater clothing expenditures by the three upper city classes 
“who make their living, so to speak, in expensive clothing. The 
type of clothing that the farmer and the laborer wear only a few 
hours each week is worn all the time by the upper classes. These 
differences in themselves do not show differences in standards of 
living as much as in methods of living.” The amounts spent by the 
farm families on automobiles averaged $248 per family and by the 
city families $279, but the laborers’ families averaged only $71 and 
the artisans’ families $91. Health expenditures of the farm families 
averaged $108, and of the laborers in the city, $101; of the artisans, 
$87; of the managerial class, $102; of the professional class, $112; 
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and of the business class, $167. The low average for the professio)\q| 
class, it is said, was probably due to the great amount of professic:),| 
courtesy among the — included in this group. For jis- 
cellaneous purposes, the farm families had an average-expenditure of 
$202, as compared with $173 for eity laborers, $168 for the artisans. 
$347 for the managerial class, $1,015 for the professional class, snd 
$672 for the business class. 


ett an ty a dl 
— ooo 





Cost of Living in Peru 


N THE Statistical Abstract of Peru for the year 1928, the Peruvian 

Bureau of Statistics has published a table showing the averive 
retail prices of 15 food articles in that country for the years 1913 
to 1928, from which the following table has been prepared. The 
— equivalents in United States currency have been computed 
or 1928. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD IN PERU, BY YE ARs 
[Average exchange rate of sol in 1928=39.7 cents; 1 kilogram =2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 quarts] 























1925 

: — 1943 1920 1924 
Article Unit (Sols) | (Sols) | (Sols) | | Cnited 
Sols | States 

; pan 

} } renecy 
Di ddiic Shs de aca bnwsstclansncuoubes ne K am__.| 0.70 1.35 | 23} 13 | «804% 
a De SAS “RE -| -60 | 1.10 | 1@ | 1.24 4y 
5 2S RCE ERE, Ge do......| .85 | 200 | 225 | 1.87 74 
Rs Lapiniichehites doelade acres daerecadeby [ «+O: - 6 | 1.23 | .e7 | .98 39 
Mle 6 Nitin nn oes daw ob has sce oa aaa _ _ eee - 20 51 28 | .38 15 
laine ee ted miiuith'c run cvcdaversnon hu dael we... Sis . 24 ma | 12 i 
iin ciptiininaincnmnntinmtheneh twain oes do-____- -| .30 i . ££} .8 21 
SEES SRR AR Sa ee RAE ei . 20 34 wt 2 | 08 
DESIG Sa LAMPS LP SOY GAGE EPO ES |---.-GO.----. -17 . 38 aa eee 16 
ie nan anid ene w aistiosinmuie orn atm Liter___....- -30 - 55 5 Be eee” i) 
Rio = dean te cus seceiccbencunbal _:  SRORRRR Bee .42 3 | .@ 16 
Na i. in tis ean a eo aioe K vaieale ae 21 Ww | .1 On 
red oh de oe dccnaesuunedusecihe -oessatl sae es 61 1.64 | 1.16 | 1.37 4 
Dien statis keihin Siavn's cum nweeceeits Bek ee .12 Me 08 
BI nin nan a4 re etienenresnsscecndveccensscalinese = -26; .625|) .458) .H8 \4 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for November, 1929 
By J. J. Kunna, Cuier STATISTICIAN UNITED StaTEs BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


HERE was a decrease in both the inward and outward alien 
passenger movement in November, 1929, as compared with the 
average for the preceding four months. In that month, 36,320 aliens 
were admitted and 16,398 departed, while the monthly average for 
the period from July 1 to October 31, 1929, was 46,738 aliens admitted 
and 27,129 departed. ‘The same month also saw a decrease in debar- 
ments as well as in deportations. In November last 591 aliens were 
debarred from entering the United States and 1,286 were deported 
under warrant proceedings after landing, against a monthly average 
for the first four months of the current fiscal year of 757 debarred 
and 1,369 deported. 
Of the total admitted in November, 27,692 aliens, or over three- 
fourths, came in at the seaports and 8,628 entered the country at 
stations along the northern and the southern land boundaries. New 
York continues to be the principal port of landing for arrivals from 
overseas, 23,447, or 84.7 per cent, of the seaport admissions during this 
month being recorded as coming that way, while only 4,245 aliens 
entered at the-other seaports. 
Of the 591 aliens debarred this month, 432 were turned back at 
the land border stations and 159 at the seaports. Of the latter only 
81 were rejected at New York and all but 3 of these arrived without 
proper immigration visas. At the other seaports, about 2 out of 
every 100 applicants in November failed to gain admission to this 
country, but many of these debarred were seamen or stowaways 
found on board tramp steamers and combination freight-passenger 
vessels who sought permanent entry to the United States without 
first securing visas abroad as required by the immigration act of 1924. 
The figures for November, 1929, show a decrease in immigration 
from Europe as well as from Canada and Mexico compared with the 
previous month, 12,833 immigrant aliens from Europe, 6,089 from 
Canada, and 1,124 from Mexico having been admitted during Novem- 
ber, as against 16,136, 7,416, and 1,333 immigrants from these 
respective sources in October, 1929. Emigration to all countries 
also dropped from 4,907 to 3,053. 

Just a little over one-fourth of the 223,271 aliens of all classes 
admitted to the United States from July to November, 1929, were 
immigrants charged to the quota, 59,984 being recorded as of this 
class. The other principal classes entering the country during the 
same five months include 57,769 aliens who came in under the immi- 
gration act of 1924 as returning residents, 39,421 as natives of non- 
quota countries, principally Canada and Mexico, 31,480 as temporary 
visitors for business or pleasure, and 11,649 passing through the 
country on their way elsewhere. Another large group admitted 
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during the same period comprised 16,534 aliens who were admitted 
under the act as the wives or unmarried children of United Sta‘es 
citizens. Of this class, 14,549, or 88 per cent, were born in countries 
of southern and eastern Europe, over three-fourths (12,122) of whom 
ave Italy, Poland, Greece, or Czechoslovakia, as their country of 
birth. About two-thirds of the immigrants now coming from these 
four countries are the wives or unmarried children of American 
citizens. Of the remaining aliens of the same class admitted from 
uly to November last, 1,139, or 6.9 per cent, are natives of western 
Be northwestern European countries, and 846, or 5.1 per cent, ire 
audireh of Syria, Turkey in Asia, or the other countries. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 


? 








} 
| Inward | Outward 









































— Aliens Alier 
| Aliens admitted a, Aliens admitted (United) |. Ge 
Period United Peat States porved 
States fast con l | citi- a io) 
.| Non- citizens | Total pam Non- | | gens | Total | land- 
Immi-| jmmi-| Total | arrived ef" [Emi | emi- | Total | 3 7 
grant | crant grant grant | I 
ots SRA Se | | | | 
July, 1929______| 20, 068} 15, 749) 35,817| 37, 636) 73, 453 847) 5, 086! 23, 084 28, 170. 56, 339) 84, 509) 1 2s, 
August, 1929__ _| 22, 778) 19, 007) 41,785) 70, 783)\112, 568 5, 571| 23, 723} 29,294) 70, 551/ 99,845) 1,41) 
Septem ber, 1929 | 28, 28, 517) 56,537) 85, 946)142, 483 719} 5, 150) 21, 398) 26, 548) 49, 9, 429) 75, 977) 1, 205 
October, 1929___| 26, 740} 26, 52,812| 47, 757/100, 569 4, 907) 19, 597| 24, 504) 39, 767| 64, 271) 1, 000 
November, 1929 21, 522) 14, 36, 25, 1 1 





61,449} 591] 3, 053) 13, 345) 16, 398, 20, 413 | 36, 811) ON 
ae oa eae 271) 267, cae 52 Sena, 767 101, 147 1%, 1 a 9 ay 6. 763 

















1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not STR to enter the United Stat 
2? These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legal! 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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Official State Regulations, Orders, Advisory Pamphlets, and 
Labor Laws relating to Safety ' 


Alabama 


BoaRD OF CoaL MINE INSPECTORS. 
Mining law of State of Alabama. Birmingham, 1928. 46 pp. 


Arizona 


INSPECTOR OF MINEs. 
Mining Code. Phoenix. 10 pp. 


Arkansas 


BurEAU OF LaBor Statistics. Boiler Inspection Department. 

Boiler inspection law and rules. Little Rock, 1927. 19 pp. 
Mining laws—An annotated digest of labor laws of State in force at 
close of legislative session of 1923, Chapter 18, pp. 76-102. 





California 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMMISSION. 
Air pressure—Tank safety orders. (Effective 1928.) Sacramento. 72 pp. 


-—— Boiler safety orders. (Effective 1925.) 32 pp. 


—— Clothes cleaning and spotting and sponging establishments, Act of. (Ef- 
fective 1929.) 14 pp. 

—— Construction, general safety orders. (Effective 1926.) 72 pp. 

er - Dry cleaning and dyeing establishments, safeguarding. (Effective 1927.) 
6 pp. 

—— Electrical safety orders. (Effective 1925.) 213 pp. 

—— Elevator safety orders. (Effective 1926.) 87 pp. 

—— Engine safety orders. (Effective 1925.) 8 pp. 


—— Explosives, general construction safety orders relating to storage and use of. 
(Effective 1918.) 20 pp. 


—— General safety orders (gears, belts, pulleys, clutches, belt shifters, shafting, 
set screws, sprockets, flywheels, grinding wheels, ladders, stairways, platforms, 
swingieg doors, windows). (Effective 1916.) 10 pp. 


—— Gold dredges, safety rules for. (Effective 1918.) 23 pp. 


—— Labor laws of State of California, 1927. 350 pp. 
Safety of workmen, pp. 161-184. i 
Sanitation—Factories and workshops, pp. 132-151. 


—— Laundry, Safety orders. (Effective 1916.) 7 pp. 

~—— Lighting, General safety orders. (Effective 1919.) 63 pp. 
—— Logging and sawmill safety orders. (Effective 1917.) 37 pp. 
—— Mine safety orders. (Effective 1920.) 125 pp. 

—— Mine fire control safety orders. (Effective 1923.) 16 pp. 
—— Petroleum, General safety orders. (Effective 1924.) 23 pp. 
—— Quarry safety rules. (Effective 1919.) 57 pp. 


' Prepared by Library of National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, New York. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT Commission—Continued. 
Shipbuilding safety orders. (Effective 1921.) 61 pp. 
—— Spray coating safety orders. November, 1927. 19 pp. 
—— Steam shovel and locomotive crane safety orders. (Effective 1920.) 10 pp. 
—— Trench construction safety orders. (Effective 1917.) 7 pp. 
—— Tunnel safety rules. (Effective 1922.) 139 pp. 
—— Window cleaning safety orders. (Effective 1917.) 7 pp. 
—— Woodworking safety orders. (Effective 1916.) 7 pp. 


Advisory Pamphlets 


—— Elementary first aid instruction for employees in industry. (Effective 1925.) 
16 pp. 

—— Hazards in dry cleaning industry. (Effective 1925.) 8 pp. 

—— Hazards ordinarily found in garages and automobile service shops. [1. |.) 
15 pp. 

—— Organization of safety committees in industry. (Effective 1923.) 14 pp. 


Colorado 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Factory inspection law. (Effective 1929.) (Jn Compiled labor laws of 
State of Colorado, 1929, Denver, pp. 24, 35.) 

Includes guarding of belts and pulleys, vats, pans, trimmers, cut-offs, saws, planers, cogs, 
gearing, belting, shafting, coupling, set screws, line rollers, conveyors, manglers in laundries, 
and all other machinery practicable to guard. Embodies, also, rules regulating dust, hoistwiys, 
hatehways, elevators, wellholes, stairways in factories, mills, etc. 

Coat MINE INSPECTOR. 
Coal mining laws, 1913, with amendments to 1929. Denver. 98 pp. 


Connecticut 


BurReEAU oF LaBor Stat IsTICcs. 
Labor laws and regulations relating to the Department of Factory Inspec- 
tion. Hartford, 1929. 36 pp. 


Includes: Boiler inspection, dust removal, fire escapes, elevator construction and examina- 
tion, factory sanitation, guarding of machinery, laundries, toilet accommodations, washrooms, 


etc. 
<i Georgia 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
Seats and fire se sanitary conditions of hotels and inns. Atlanta. 


3 pp.; mimeograp 
Illinois 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Division of Factory Inspection. 
Laws of the State of Illinois enforced by the Department of Labor. (Ef- 
fective 1915.) Springfield. 86 pp. 
Health, safety and comfort law, pp. 42-64. Occupational disease law, pp. 65-77. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINERALS. 
General mining laws. (Effective July 1, 1927.) Springfield. 119 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING. 


Mining laws in force, 1929. Indianapolis. 84 pp. 
INDUSTRIAL BoaRD. 
Laws relating to and under the supervision of the Industrial Board vf 
Indiana. Indianapolis. 30 pp. 
Guarding of elevators, stairs, belts and pulleys, vats, pans, saws, planers, cogs, gearing, | !'- 
ing, shafting, set screws and other machinery, pp. 3-5. Fire escape law, pp. 12-22. 
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lowa 
BuREAU OF LABOR. 
Elevator law, passenger and freight. (Effective 1925.) Des Moines. 2 pp. 
__— Fire eseape law. (1924.) 11 pp. 
_—_— Health and safety appliance laws. (1924.) 6 pp. 
BuREAU OF MINEs. 


Mining laws: Revised laws relating to inspection and regulation of mines 
and mining. Des Moines, 1929. 40 pp. 


Kansas 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Kansas labor laws and laws especially affecting the employment of labor 

(annotated). Topeka, 1918. 258 pp. 

CHAPTER 14.—Department of Labor and Industry, covering: Heating, lighting, ventilation, 
sanitary arrangement, belting, shafting, gearing, elevators, drums, saws, cogs, or machinery, 
p. 174. 

CHAPTER 24.— Manufacturing establishments, covering: Elevators, hoisting, shafts, wellholes, 
handrails, stairs, doors, fire escapes, belt shifters, pp. 102-105. 

CHAPTER 26.—Mines and quarries, pp. 106-138. 


Kentucky 
AvpiITor’s OFFICE. 
Standards of safety adopted and approved by Department of Fire Pre- 
vention, and rates. (Effective 1929.) Frankfort. 109 pp. 


Contains sections: IV.—Dry cleaning and dry dyeing plants; V.—Flammable liquids and 
products thereof; VI.—Garages and automobile repair shops; VII.—Explosives; VIII.—Sale and 
storage of matches; IX.— Miscellaneous hazards in occupancies; X.—Installation of boilers, cupolas 
furnaces and other similar heating and power devices; XIII.—Electrical devices and electrical 
wiring; XIV.—Installation of radio equipment; X V.—Handling, storage and sale of flammable 
motion-picture film and pyroxylin plastic; XVI.—Storage of photographic and X-ray nitro- 
cellulose films; X VII.—Calcium carbide and acetylene; XVIII.—Installation and operation of 
compressed gas systems other than acetylene for lighting and heating; XIX.—Prevention of dust 
explosions; X X.—Installation of refrigerating systems; X XI.—Storage and handling of com- 
bustible fibers; X XIII.—Construction and protection of airports. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Laws and rules of interest and pertaining to children, labor, safety, industry. 
(Effective March, 1929.) uisville. 95 pp. (Jis Bulletin No. 32.) 


Use of suction or exhaust system required upon polishing and grinding machinery, pp. 41-43; 
Industrial hygiene recommendations, pp. 45-50. 


Louisiana 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Labor laws of the State of Louisiana, 1929. New Orleans, 1929. 155 pp. 


Health and safety laws covering: Health of employees in manufactories, use of linotype 
machines, safeguarding machinery, pp. 76-90; State building code, pp. 90-94. 


Maine 
DePaARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Labor laws of Maine. Revision of 1927. Augusta. 62 pp. 


SECTION 12. Powers of commissioner or agent to enter manufacturing establishment * * * 
duty when conditions are found unsanitary, or injurious to health, pp. 5-7. 


Maryland 
BurEAv oF LaBor AND STATISTICs. 
Labor laws of Maryland. Baltimore, 1927. 326 pp. 


Comprises: Mining laws and rules, pp. 28-63; Workshops and factories—inspection, sanitation, 
seaffolding, stone grinding mills, pp. 174-191; Laws relating to special occupations and employ- 
ment—plumbers, boiler rules, seamen, pp. 227-244; Steam boiler inspection, pp. 250-255. 
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BuREAU OF LABOR AND Statistics—Continued. 
Bureau of Mines. 
Mining laws, 1923. Baltimore. 102 pp. 


—— —— Amendments of 1929. Baltimore. 5 pp.; mimeographed. 


National Codes ? 


ABRASIVE WHEELS, Safety code for use, care and protection of. (U.S. Burcay 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 463. Washington, 1927. 32 pp.) 

BUILDING ExITs code. Boston, National Fire Protection Association, 1\)29. 
(Second edition.) 110 pp. 

Dust EexpLosions, Safety code for prevention of. (U. S. Bureau of Lsjj; 
Statistics Bulletin No. 433. Washington, 1927. 40 pp.) 

ELECTRICAL SAFETY code. (U.S. Bureau of Standards, Handbook series N... 3. 
(4th edition.) Washington, 1927. 525 pp.) 

ELEVATORS AND ESCALATORS, Safety code for. New York, American Societ\ 0 
Mechanical Engineers, 1925. 59 pp. 

Founpries, Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in. (Il. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 336. Washington, 1923. 12 p). 

Gas safety code. New York, American Gas Association, 1925. 19 pp. 

HEADS AND EYEs of industrial workers, Safety code for the protection of. (Il. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Handbook series No. 2. Washington, 1922. 66 p). 

Lappers, Safety code for the construction, care and use of. (U.S. Bureai of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 351. Washington, 1923. 15 pp.) 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY AND OPERATIONS, Safety code for. (U.S. Bureau of Lalor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 375. Washington, 1924. 12 pp.) 

LieguTinG factories, mills and other work places, Code of. (U. S. Buréaii of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 331. Washington, 1923. 29 pp.) 

LOGGING AND SAWMILL MACHINERY, Safety codefor. (U.S. Bureau of Standards, 
Handbook series No. 5. Washington, 1923. 140 pp.) 

PAPER AND PULP MILLS, Safety code for. (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 410. Washington, 1926. 37 pp.) 

POWER PRESSES AND FOOT AND HAND PRESSES, Safety code for. (U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 430. Washington, 1926. 64 pp.) 

POWER TRANSMISSION APPARATUS, Mechanical safety code for. (U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 364. Washington, 1924. 30 pp.) 

Rock DUSTING COAL MINES, Recommended practice for. New York, Americ:in 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 1925. 4 pp. 

PUBLIC MILLS AND CALENDERS, Safety code for. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis1 ics 
Bulletin No. 447. Washington, 1927. 10 pp.) 

WoopworRKING PLANTS, Safety code for. (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis1ics 
Bulletin No. 378. Washington, 1924. 18 pp.) 


Massachusetts 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDusTRIES. Division of Industrial Safety. 
Anthrax prevention—Rules and ulations —- for prevention of. 
Boston. 10 pp. (Jts Industrial Bulletin No. 6.) 

Benzene derivatives and explosives, Rules and regulations sugges'««! 
for safety in manufacture of. (Jts Industrial Bulletin No. 11.) Boston, 1°16. 
10 pp. 

—— —— Building operations, Prevention of accidents in. Boston, 1‘)26. 
6 pp. (Jis Industrial Bulletin No. 12.) 

—— —— Care of employees injured or taken ill in industrial establishm«:''s, 
Requirements for. n, 1928. 4 pp. (Jis Industrial Bulletin No. 14. 


—— — Com air work, Rules and regulations. Boston, 1928. §% )). 
(Its Industrial Bulletin No. 73 | 


? Adopted by the State Accident Fund under a general clause which was construed as giving it |''\' 
right. An enabling act has since been passed and it is not yet known whether these codes will be en.) “! 
or new regulations adopted. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INpustRigs. Division of Industrial Safety—Con. 

Eyes, Protection of, and prevention of accidents. Boston, 1924. 8 pp. 

(Its Industrial Bulletin No. 5.) 

- Foundries—Safe and sanitary working conditions in. Boston, 1928. 

8 pp. (its Industrial Bulletin No. 10.) 

" Health and safety of employees, Law relating to. Boston, 1922. 

i8 pp. (Jts Labor Bulletin No. 4.) 

Deals with: Lighting, ventilation, and sanitation of factories, guards for gears, shuttles, trav- 
ersing machinery in cotton mills; communication with engine room; locking doors during working 
hours; hoistway openings; storage of explosives, etc. 

ool Lighting code for factories, workshops, manufacturing, mechanical, 
and mereantile establishments. Boston, 1923. 6 pp. (Jts Industrial Bul- 
letin No. 18.) 

—————- Machinery standards, Safety rules and regulations. Boston. 7 pp. 
(Its Industrial Bulletin No. 9.) 

Painting business, Revised rules and regulations. Boston, 1926. 

7 pp. (dts Industrial Bulletin No. 13.) 

Power-press tools, Rules and regulations for safeguarding. Boston, 

1928. 4 pp. (/ts Industrial Bulletin No. 17.) 

Safety rules and regulations and machinery standards. Boston, 1928. 

(Its Industrial Bulletin No. 9.) 

Deals with: Main power control, power transmission, belt shifters, pulleys, clutches, shafting, 
set screws, couplings and collars, gears and sprocket wheels, balance and fly wheels, keys and 
keyseats, ladders, passageways, permanent platforms, railings, stairs. 

Toilets in industrial establishments, Rules and regulations. Boston, 

1923. 6 pp. : 

Woodworking machinery safeguarding, Rules and regulations. Bos- 

ton, 1924. 4pp. (J/ts Industrial Bulletin No. 16.) 

Work of Division of Industrial Safety, Law relating to. General 

Laws, Chapter 149, and amendments, including Acts of 1926. Boston, 1927. 

31 pp. (Jts Labor Law Bulletin No. 9.) 


New edition in hands of printer. 

Above contains provisions as to: Health and safety, including lighting, ventilation, sanitation, guards 
for gears and shuttles, traversing carriages of certain machines, communication with engine room, 
openings in hoistways, storage of explosives, etc. Sections 106-142, pp. 21-27. 


Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Board of Boiler Rules, Regulations and rules for safe and proper use, con- 
struction and inspection of steam boilers. Lansing, 1923. 15 pp. 
—— Coal mines—Act No. 177 of Public Acts of 1913 regulating operation of coal 
mines. Lansing. 13 pp. 
—— Fans and blowers—Act No. 183, 55th Legislative Session of 1929. Bill 
No. 176. Lansing. 1 p. 


——- Fire escapes, Uniform specifications and regulations for. Lansing. 10 pp. 


—— Labor laws of Michigan, 1927. Lansing. 76 pp. 1929 amendments. 
Lansing. 2 pp.; mimeographed. 

Contains: Act providing for guarding of hoisting shafts, weilholes, elevator openings, fire escapes, 
etc., Pp. 22, 23; for safeguarding belts, gearing, and dangerous machinery, pp. 25, 26; exhaust fans, 
DP. 26; inspection of factories, pp. 28-30; safeguards for foundries, exhaust fans, blowers, suction pipes, 
dust removers, steam boilers, pp. 35—40. 

—— Laundries, seosggae Boe operations, adopted by the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. nsing. 8 pp. (lis Safety code series No. 2.) 

—— Spray coating of manufactured or fabricated articles—paints, varnishes, 
lacquers, enamels, stains and similar surface coatings by means of compressed 
air; and the handling and storage of inflammable materials. Rules and 

of State Fire Marshal, 1915, with 1927 amendments. Lansing. 
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Minnesota 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
Carbon monoxide gas in garages—Rules or standards adopted by Indu: ry) 
Commission-of Minnesota. St. Paul, 1928. 1 p. 
Electric plating, tinning, and metal polishing plants—Safety code ap): ing 
to operations of. St. Paul, 1923. 1 p.; mimeographed. 
Industrial safety standards. St. Paul, 1924. 96 pp. 

Applies to: Railings, toe boards, and guards; floors, walls, hoistway openings, stairs; runw.\) | ,;;,| 
platforms; traveling cranes; elevators; boilers; electrical equipment; explosive hazard; engines: |... 
transmission equipment; machine hazard; points of operation; welfare and health; safety organi? |i). 
mines and miners. ‘ 

Installation of exhaust systems for buffing or emery wheels. 1 p.;) miiiec- 
graphed. 

Labor laws, 1929. St. Paul. 262 pp. 

Laws requiring safeguarding of machinery and dangerous conditicoi. ({ 
employment, and protection in case of fire. St. Paul, 192i. 40 pp. 
Power-driven machinery—Standard requirements. St. Paul, 1923. 2 pp.; 
mimeographed. 

Refrigerating plants—safety reguJations. St. Paul, 1923. 2 pp.; > miniwo- 
graphed. 























Mississippi 
BuREAvU oF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, AND Factory INSPECTION. 
State factory inspection law, passed by Legislature of Mississippi, sessiv: «/ 
1914, amended 1926. Jackson, 1927. -2 pp. 
Comprises: Factory inspection laws, safety and sanitary laws and regulations. 


Missouri 
BuREAvU OF MINES. 
General mining laws, 1927. Jefferson City. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION. 
Labor, industrial and statistical laws of Missouri. Jefferson City, 1|‘)27. 
34 pp. 
Industrial inspection, p. 12; general provisions for health and safety; safety guards, belts. )) (0! 
ways, ventilation, sanitation, scaffolding, etc., pp. 12-21; boiler rules, p. 25. 


Montana 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Safety provisions of workmen’s compensation act, operation and inspection 


of quartz mines, coal mines, stationary boilers, examining and lice: <i: 
engineers. (Jn Workmen’s compensation laws.) Helena. 
Nebraska 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Labor laws. Lincoln, 1919. 60 pp. 


Health and safety regulations, pp. 31-37. 
Construction work, pp. 38-46. - 


Nevada 


Orrice or Lasor CoMMISSIONER. 
Compiled labor laws of State of Nevada. Carson City, 1925. 212 pp. 
Provides rules for boiler inspection, mill and smelter regulations, public utility standards, an: 
in general. 
—— General safety orders. (Effective July 1, 1922.) Carson City. 15 })) 
SECRETARY oF State. 
State and Federal mining laws. Carson City, 1927. 115 pp. 
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New Hampshire 
BuREAU OF LABOR. 
An act to provide for noe and health of employees in factories and work- 
shops, and amended by Chapter 66, Laws of 1919 and Chapter 130, Laws 
of 1921. (Jn Compiled labor laws of State. Coneord, 1923, pp. 43~48.) 


— Safety standards. Coneord. 13 pp. 

Loose leaf folder: Sheet No. 1—Stairways. No. 2—Railings. No. 3-—Belts and pulleys. No. 4— 
Elevators. No. 5—First-aid cabinets. No. 6—Abrasive wheels. No. 7—Fire escapes. No. 8—Mis- 
cellaneous. No. 9—Toilet facilities. No. 10—Drinking water. No. 11—Safety organization. No. 
12—Woodworking machinery. No. 13—Woodworking standards. 


—— Safety and health of employees. Chapter 177, Public Laws of New Hamp- 
shire, 1926. Concord. 11 pp. 


New Jersey 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 

Abrasive wheels, Safety standards relating to use and care of. Trenton, 
1922. 27 pp. Addenda effective May 25, 1926. 2 pp.; mimeographed. 

—— Aniline—Instructions for inspection of plants where aniline is produced or 
handled. Trenton. 6 pp. 

—— Boiler inspection. Trenton, 1920. 8 pp. 

—— Electrical safety rules relating to grounding of utilization equipment. 
Trenton. 6 pp.; mimeographed. 

—— Elevators located in factory buildings, Standard specifications for. Trenton. 
4 pp. 

—— Explosives, Laws and safety standards for manufacture and storage of. 
Trenton, 1918. 44 pp. 

—— Felt hat and fur-cutting industries, Sanitary standards for. Trenton, 1916. 
94 pp. 

—— Fire alarm signal system for factories, mills and other places. Trenton, 
1924. 22 pp. 

Fire towers, fire escapes, fireproofing of doors and windows in connection 

with fire escape construction. renton, 1926. 16 pp. 

Labor laws administered by State of New Jersey. Trenton, 1921. 239 pp. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Fire protection; XIV—Factory elevators; XV—Interloeks on passenger elevators; 

XVI—Seaffolding; XVII—Machinery safeguarding; XIX—Hygiene and sanitary provisions for 

factories, workshop, mercantile establishments; X X—Foundries; X XI—Lead poisoning law; X XII— 

Compressed air law; Mines and quarries; X X VI—Explosives law. 

Laundry machinery and operations, Safety code for. Trenton, 1927. 

1 pp. 

—— Laws and standards of Bureau of Mines. Trenton, 1919. (Issued by 
Bureau of Mines.) 

—— Lead corroders and lead oxidizers, paint grinders, dry color manufacture, 
Safety standards for. Trenton. 

—— Lead poisoning, and other occupational diseases, Act to prevent poisoning, 
providing penalties for violation of its provisions. Chapter 162, Laws of 1914. 
Trenton. 10 pp. 

—— Lighting factories, mills and other places, Code of. Trenton, 1924. 38 pp. 

—— Lithopone, Sanitary industrial standards for manufacture of. Trenton. 
1 p.; mimeographed. 

—— Mechanical power transmission apparatus, Code for safeguarding of. 
Trenton, 1924. 29 pp. 

—— Nitro and amido compounds, Safety standards for manufacture of. Trenton, 
1919. 18 pp. 

—— Passenger elevator interlock specifications. Chapter 260, Laws of 1916. 
Trenton. 9 pp. 

“a Power presses and foot and hand presses, Safety code for. Trenton, 1924. 

pp. : 
~— Rubber mills and calenders, Safety code affecting point of operation 
hazards. (Tentative.) Trenton. 3 pp.; mimeographed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ‘LaBor AND INDustrRyY—Continued. 
Sanitary and engineering industrial standards. Trenton, 1919. 52 }))). 


—— Standards for promotion of, safety education. Trenton, n.d. 13 pp. 


Use of lacquers, shellacs, enamels and japans, Tentative safety standards 
proposed by Department of Labor. Trenton, 1919. 16 pp.; mimeograph« |. 


Woodworking plants, Safety code for. Trenton, 1927. 18 pp. 








New Mexico 


INSPECTOR OF CoAL MINEs. . 
Mining laws. Albuquerque, 1919. 61 pp. 


New York 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Automatic sprinkler systems, Rule relating to. Albany, 1918. 14 pp. 
(Its Bulletin No. 20.) 

Boilers, power, locomotive and miniature steam—Rules as amended, relat. 

ing to construction, installation, inspection and maintenance of. Albany, |')26- 

181 pp. (Jts Industrial Code Bulletin No. 14.) 

Building—Erection, repair or demolition of, Rules relating to. Alb:uy. 

22 pp. (Jts Bulletin No. 23.) 

Compressed air work (tunnels and caissons) and tunnel construction (ee1- 
eral), Industrial code rules relating to. Albany. 35 pp. (Jts Bulletins \vs. 
22 and 25.) 

—— Dry ws Age and dry cleaning plants, Rules relating to. Albany. 29 )»). 
(Jis Bulletin No. 29.) 

—— Dust, gases and fumes, Rules relating to removal of. Albany, 1915. 12 )»). 
(Jis Bulletin No. 12.) 

Elevators, dumbwaiters, escalators, hoists and hoistways in factories «1d 

mercantile establishments, Industrial code rules relating’ to construction, 
arding, equipment, maintenance and operation of. Albany, 1923. 60 jp. 

Its Bulletin No. 8.) 

Foundries and employment of women in core rooms, Rules relating to eq \1ip- 

ment, maintenance and sanitation of. Albany. 12 pp. (Jts Bulletin No. 

10.) 

Labor law and pertinent provisions of State departments ... with ameui- 

ments, additions and annotations to August 1, 1928. Albany. 168 pp. 

Includes preventive regulations for: Factories, mercantile establishments, mines and qu:rries, 
compressed air, explosives. 

Laundries, Rules relating to construction, equipment, maintenance «1d 

operations of. Albany. 19 pp. (Jés Bulletin No. 27.) 

Lighting of factories and mercantile establishments, Rules relating to. 

Albany. 10 pp. (Jts Bulletin No. 18.) 

Machinery, vats, pans and elevated runways, dangerous, Rules for gu:rd- 

ing of. Albany. 33 pp. (Jis Bulletin No. 19.) 

Mercantile establishments, Rules relating to construction, equipm:'', 

arrangement and maintenance of buildings hereafter erected to be occupic:| 

mercantile establishments. Albany, 1924. 18 pp. (Jis Bulletin No. 206. 

gs industry and malthouse elevators, Rules relating to. Albany, 1')!). 

6 pp. (Jts Bulletin No. 11.) 

Mines and quarries, Rules relating to. Albany, 1918. 46 pp. (Jis Bulle- 

tin No. 17.) 

uired exits and enclosure of interior stairways serving as required mci! 

of exit in factory buildings five (5) stories or less in height, erected privr (0 

October 1, 1923. . (Not applicable to the city of New York.) Albany, 1|°)!}. 

8 pp. (Jits Bulletin No. 2.) 

Sanitation of factories and mercantile establishments, and trough w:'«'- 

closets, Rules relating to and list of approved sanitary material, July 1, 1‘). 

Albany. 32 pp. (Jts Bulletins Nos. 9 and 16.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF LaBpor—Continued. 
Sewing machines, machinery, apparatus, equipment, furniture and fixtures 
in needle trades, Rules relating to arrangement and guarding of. Albany, 
1924. 11 pp. (ts Bulletin No. 28.) 


_—— Smoking in protecfed portions of factories and special classes of occu- 
pancies, Rule relating to. Albany, 1918. 8 pp. (Jis Bulletin No. 15.) 


—— Window cleaning, Rule relating to. Albany, 1918. 2 pp. (Jts Bulletin 
No. 21.) 


Industrial Hygiene Series 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. 
For workers in lead and antimony. Albany. 7 pp. 


—— For workers in arsenic. Albany. 3 pp. 

—— For workers in wood alcohol and derivatives. Albany. 2 pp. 
—— For workers in mercury. Albany. 3 pp. 

—— For workers in chromic acid and its salts. Albany. 3 pp. 
—— For workers in benzol. Albany. 3 pp. 

—— For printers—How to avoid lead poisoning. Albany. 4 pp. 
— Anthrax—How to avoid it. 


North Carolina 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND PRINTING. 
Labor laws of North Carolina, annotated. Raleigh, 1919. 46 pp. 


Medical chests prescribed, p. 5; mines and mining laws, pp. 39-44. 


North Dakota 


Coat Mine INsPEcTION DEPARTMENT. 
Mining code, approved 1919, amended 1923. Bismarck, 1924. 47 pp. 


Ohio 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Accident prevention and first aid suggestions. Columbus, 1926. 61 pp. 


—— Blowers and exhausts, Specific requirements for. Columbus, 1924. 7 pp. 
—— Building and construction work, Specific requirements for. Columbus, 


1926. 29 pp. 
Revised edition is being prepared by special code committee appointed by commissioner of 
department. 
—— Building code—Special requirements for workshops, factories, mercantile 
and office buildings. Columbus, 1927. 20 pp. 


—— Elevators, Specific requirements. Columbus, 1924. 18 pp. 

—— Explosives Law: An act =a to manufacture, keeping, storage, trans- 
portation and sale of explosives. olumbus, 1919. 15 pp. 

—— Factory and building inspection laws. Columbus, 1924. 64 pp. 

—— Foundries and core rooms, Specific requirements in, and regulations for 
employment of women in. Columbus, 1924. 10 pp. 

—— General safety standards for workshops and factories. Columbus, 1924. 
10 pp. 

oe Heating and ventilating systems, Requirements of. Columbus, 1919. 
2 pp. 

—— Laundry and dry cleaning code, Committee report and specific requirements 
relating to. Columbus. 

—— Metal working machinery, Specific requirements relating to. Columbus, 
1928. 5 pp. 

—— Mining laws of Ohio, 1927. Columbus. 190 pp. 

od oe and freight elevators, Specific requirements relating to. Colum- 
us, pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—Continued. 

‘ Polishing and grinding machines, Specific requirements. Columbus, (42 
pp. 

Potteries, Specific requirements for. Columbus, 1924. 6 pp. 

Pressure piping and mechanical refrigeration systems, Tentative co. «j 
safety rules and regulations covering installation of. Columbus, 1926. 42 pp. 

—— Rubber industry, Recommendations for accident prevention in. Coluwniius. 
6 pp; mimeographed. 

—— Steel mills, Specific requirements for. Columbus, 1924. 11 pp. 

—— Traveling cranes, General safety precautions for. Columbus, 1926. {| )), 

—— Woodworking machinery, Specific requirements. Columbus, 1928. 5 )). 


Oklahoma 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Boiler construction code, 1921. Oklahoma City, 1927. 172 pp. 


Freight and passenger elevators, dumbwaiters and escalators, Code of safety 
standards for construction, Te ipment, operation, and maintenance of. (k\x- 
homa City, 1927. 56 pp. ts ulletin o. 5A.) 


Labor laws, 1927. Oklahoma City. 92 pp. 
—— Law governing the inspection and regulation of factories. Oklahoma ‘ ‘ity, 


1928. 5pp. (Jts Bulletin No. 7A.) 


Gives digest of law governing the inspection and regulation of factories giving safe practices, «{»(;\\\; 
for guarding shafting, coupling, gearing, belts and pulleys, engine guards, engine stops grinding 1 }\e+ 
belt shifters, etc., showing cuts giving details for the construction of safety appliances for di:\erey: 
kinds of transmission machinery. 

Lighting of factories and mercantile establishments, Rules relating 1. 

Oklahoma City, 1922. 14 pp. (Jts Bulletin No. 3.) 

Petroleum safety standards. 1928 edition. Oklahoma City. 78 pp. | //s 
Bulletin No. 11A.) 

—— Standard specifications. Oklahoma City. 21 sheets. 

Contains: Standard specifications for handrails, guards for belts and pulleys or engine fly w !ieel:, 
etc.; for handrails and toe boards for runways, platforms, elevations and floor openings, for st.irw 
and ladder construction; for enclosing set or train of gears, for keys, dead ends of shafting, set <:rew- 
and collars; for safeguarding emery wheels; for power transmission control; for safeguarding m1:1\:!\inv- 
in gins and cotton-oil mills; machines in laundries and cleaning works; woodworking machines «1:1 
for tunnel construction for passageways. 




















Oregon 
BuREAU OF LABOR. 
ides in factories, mills, offices, and other work places, Code governiig 
em, 1920. 80 pp. 
—— Mechanical power transmission, Safety code. Salem, 1928. 8 pp. 
—— Unfired pressure vessels, Rules for construction of. Salem. 6 pp. 
Effective February 1, 1926; amended February 1, 1928. 


Strate InpustTrRiaL AccIDENT CoMMISSION. 
Boiler safety orders. Salem. 4 pp. 


Part I effective July 1, 1924. Part II effective January 1, 1922. 


—— Circular power-driven woodsaws, Safety orders concerning operation of. 
Salem, 1923. 3 pp. 


Ta Factory inspection law, 1911, as amended by 1927 Legislature. Salem. 
pp. 
Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Abrasive polishing wheels, Regulations for. Harrisburg, 1928. 33 pp. 


_ Tauri Board, operative on and after April 25, ie. (Safety standards of the 
Vol. I, sels 9 agg, = hag) vl 14 pp. 

the on iathieds of the Industrial Board, 
as > I, No. ~— yj parsatry wis) /170 pp. a No. 1, 1921. 13 pp. 
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DerPARTMENT OF LaAsor AND INDUstTRY—Continued. 
Brewing and bottling. (Safety standards of the Industrial Board, Vol. I, 
No. 26.) Harrisburg, 1917. 6 pp. 


_—— Canneries, Safety standards of. (Safety standards of the Industrial Board, 
Vol. I, No. 11.) arrisburg. 8 pp. 


——— Cereal mills, malthouses, and grain elevators, Safety standards of. (Safety 
standards of the Industrial Board, Vol. I, No. 15.) Harrisburg, 1916. 8 pp. 


_—~— Compressed air apparatus, Safety standards of. (Safety standards of the 
Industrial Board, Vol. 1, No. 7.) Harrisburg, 1915. 5 pp. 


——- Construction and repairs. Harrisburg, 1929. 
—— Cranes and hoists, Regulations for. Harrisburg, 1926. 29 pp. 


—- ne color industry, Safety standards of. (Safety standards of the Indus- 
trial Board, Vol. I, No. 24.) Harrisburg, 1917. 13 pp. 


—— Electric code. (Safety standards of the Industrial Board, Vol. I, No. 21.) 
Harrisburg, 1917. 183 pp. 


—— Elevators, escalators, dumbwaiters and hoists, Safety standards for. 


Harrisburg, 1924. 115 pp. 


-____ Explosives in pits, quarries and mines (other than coal mines), Regulations 
for handling, storing and use of. Harrisburg, 1928. 


——— Explosives—Plants manufacturing or using explosives, Safety standards of. 
(Safety standards of the Industrial Board, Vol. I, No. 19.) Harrisburg, 1917. 


—_— Forging and stamping, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the Indus- 
trial Board, Vol. I, No. 5.) Harrisburg, 1915. 5 pp. 


——— Foundries, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the Industrial Board, 
Vol. I, No. 13.) Harrisburg, 1915. 13 pp. 


—— Head and eye protection. (Safety standards of the Industrial Board, Vol. 
I, No. 4.) Harrisburg. 25 pp. 
—— Labor laws, 1924. Harrisburg. 148 pp. 
Pertains to: Safety of employees, general factory laws and elevator safety equipment; health 


of employees, exhaust systems, work in compressed air, foundries, rolling mills, boiling mills, 
heating mills, finishing mills, etc., fire protection. é 


—— Ladders, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the Industrial Board, 
Vol. I, No. 14.) Harrisburg, 1916. 10 pp. 


——— Laundries, Safety standards. Harrisburg, n.d. 10 pp. 


—— Lead corroding and lead oxidizing, Safety standards. (Safety standards of 
the Industrial Board, Vol. I, No. 22.) Harrisburg, 1917. 15 pp. 


—— Lighting, industrial, Regulations. Harrisburg, 1926. 23 pp. 


—— Logging, sawmill, woodworking, veneer, and cooperage operations. Harris- 
burg, 1927. 


——— Machine tools, Regulations for. Harrisburg, 1928. 8 pp. 
— Mechanical power transmission, Regulationsfor. Harrisburg, 1929. 34 pp. 
—— Mines other than coal mines. Harrisburg, 1926. 


—— Motion picture machine operation, Safety standards of. (Safety standards 
of the Industrial Board, Vol. II, No. 27.) Harrisburg, 1918. 9 pp. 


—— Nitro and amido compounds: Suggested safe practices. (Safety standards 
of the Industrial Board, Vol. I, No. 25.) Harrisburg, 1917. 18 pp. 


—— Paint grinding, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the Industrial 
Board, Vol. I, No. 23.) Harrisburg, 1917. 12 pp. 


——— Pits and quarries. Harrisburg, 1926. 


—— Plant railways, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the Industrial 
Board, Vol. II, No. 29.) Harrisburg, 1919. 8 pp. 


—— Polishing and grinding, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the Indus- 
trial Board, Vol. I, No. 6.) Harrisburg, 1915. 9 pp. 


—— Power, foot and hand cold metal presses, Regulations for. Harrisburg, 
1926. 14 pp. 


—— and allied industries, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the 
Industrial , Vol. II, No. 31.) Harrisburg, 1919. 16 pp. 


—— Railings, toe boards, open-sided floors, platforms, and runways, Regulations 
for. Harrisburg, 1926. 23 pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND LeprstRy—Continued.. 
Safe practices: recommendations. Harrisburg, 1927. 43 pp. 

—— Scaffolding, Safety standards. (Safety standards of the Industrial B« ..;, 
Volk. E, Ne. 28.) Harrisburg, 1918. 38 pp. 

—— Spray coating, Regulations for. Harrisburg; 1928. 24 pp. 

—— Stationary steam engines, Safety standards. (Safety standards «{ |}, 
Industrial Beard, Vol. I, Ne. 3.) Harrisburg, 1915. 6 pp. 

—— Textile industries, Regulations, Rules 266 to 276, inclusive. Marrisi, :¢ 
1925. 22 pp. 

—— Window cleaning. Harrisburg, 1926. 

— Woodworkin ay Safety standards. (Safety standards of §\¢ 
Industrial Beard, Vol. I, No. 8.) Harrisburg, 1915. 5 pp. 


Rhede Ishand 


Orricze. ef Factory InsPprecrors, 
Factory inspection law, amended 1926; with 1928 amendments. Previd). 


29+ 1 pp. 


Seuth Carolina 


DeraRTMEntT oF AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRIES, 
Labor laws. Columbia, 


Tennessee 
DeraRTMENT oF LABOR. 
Handbook of industrial safety standards. Nashville. 79 pp. 

Applies to: Stairways; devated ranways and platforms; traveling cranes; elevators; })\\¢r:. 
electrical equipment; explosive liquids and vapors; acids and caustics; engines; power-traneni..\\) 
equipment; belts and pulleys; textile machines; feod and beverage; paper and printing; \ \..- 
werking,, abrasive wheels, retaining hood,. ete.; ammonia compressors and refrigerating, 0'))|. « ‘ 
machinery; shafting,.etc.;. wire-drawing. machines; presses; eye protectors; safety organizati.), 

—— Metal machinery, Specific requirements covering the operation of. \:\-)\- 
ville. 6 pp. 

—— Polishing and grinding machines, Specifie requizements. Nashville. 7 })). 

—— Safety rules and regulations and machinery standards. WNasliville. |! |). 

Inchades: Main power control, power transmission, belt shifters, pulleys, elutches, sh:ii)nv. 
set screws, couplings and) collars, gears and sprocket wheels, balance and fly wheels, keys, }:\\.\\ 
passageways, platforms, railings, stairs, ete. 

—— Woodworking maehinery, Specific requirements covering operation. /. 
Nashville. 6 pp. 
—— Division of Mines. 
Mining in Tennessee, Laws governing and regulating. With 1929 aniei- 
ments. Nashville. 35+1 pp. 


Texas 


Burzav or Lasor Sratistics. 
Laws of Texas relating tolaber. Austin, 1927. 127 pp. 
Healtit, comfort, and safety law: oy gpa perae sonar an odors and) Gust; cleaning an: +! 
floors, pp. 26-29; mining law, pp. 73-80. 


§ 


Utah 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
Boiler code, . Salt Lake City, 1927. 18 pp. 


—— Coal mine safety ondem. Salt Lake City, 1920:. 52 pp. 

—— General safety orders. Salt. Lake City, 1947. 18. pp. 

—— Laundry safety orders. Salt Lake City, 1917. 11 pp. 

—— Metab mining operation, Underground. Salt: Lake City, 1919 46 pp. 
—— Metal miners’ safety rules: res eA 1998. 23 pp. 
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Vermont 


OrricE OF COMMISSIONER OF INDUSTRIES. 
General laws of State of Vermont relating to labor. General Assembly of 
State of Vermont, 1921, Montpelier. 38 pp. 
Chapter 243: Inspection of factories, pp. 27, 28. 
- Virginia 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Labor laws of Commonwealth of Virginia. Richmond, 1929. 73 pp. 
Contains orders applicable to: Grinding, polishing and buffing wheels, safety appliances, vats, 


elevators, saws, planers, cogs, gearing, belting, shafting, set screws, shapers, corner machines, 
foundries; railroad repair work; mines and mining. 


Washington 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 
Compilation of labor, industrial insurance, medical aid, safety and other 
laws administered by Department of Labor and Industries, 1927. Olympia. 

Contains: Rules for electrical construction. 16 pp. Compilation of safety law. 18 pp. Public 
utilities—Safety inspection laws. 23 pp. 

—— Safety standards effective January 1, 1924. Olympia. 96 pp. 

Applies to: Acids and chemicals, explosives, compressed-air lines, laundries, mines, and quarries, 
woodworking, belts, pulleys, clutches, gears, exhaust systems, flywheels, grinding wheels, hoisting, 
hoistways, ladders, scaffolds, lighting, educational standards, etc. 

—— Division of Safety. 
Coal mining laws as amended 1919 and 1927. Olympia. 126 pp. 


West Virginia 
BUREAU OF LABOR. 
Bureau of Labor, factory inspection and child labor laws of West Virginia. 
Charleston. 24 pp. 
Guarding of machinery, hoistways, hatchways, elevators, electrical apparatus, etc. 
—— Labor laws of West Virginia, 1924. Charleston. 176 pp. 

Contains provisions for: Protection of all power-driven machinery, including saws, planers, 
wood shapers, jointers, sandpaper machines, iron mangles, emery wheels, ovens, furnaces, forges 
and rollers of metal; all drum, cogs, gearing, belting, shafting, flywheels and shuttles; laundry 
machinery; vats or pans, etc., pp. 8-11; hatchways, elevators and electrical appliances, pp. 11, 12; 
mining law, pp. 27-75. 

DEPARTMENT OF MINEs. ; 

Mining law as amended by Legislature of 1929. Charleston. 82 pp. 

Acts of 1929, Chapter 83, section 59. Covers: Guarding of power-driven machinery, projecting 
sets, screws Or moving parts, laundry machinery, mill gearing, vats or pans, receptacles contain- 


ing molten metal or hot or corrosive fluids in any factory, mercantile establishment, mill or work- 
shop. 


Wisconsin 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 
Boiler code. Revised January 1, 1928. Madison. 166 pp. 


—— Buildings, existing—General orders. Reprinted, with amendments, 1928. 
Madison. 77 pp. 


—— Construction, safety in—General orders. Revised, 1922. Madison. 32 pp. 
—— Elevator code. Revised, 1926. Madison. 84 pp. 

—— Heating and ventilation code. Revised May 14, 1925. Madison. 54 pp. 
—— Mines, General orders on. (Effective May 1, 1922.) Madison. 47 pp. 
—— Refrigerating plant code. (Effective June 26, 1918.) Madison. 4 pp. 


—— Safety, General orders on. Provisions of Chapter 101, Laws of 1923. 
Madison. 20 pp. 


—— Sanitation, General orders on. Including ventilation, toilet rooms, and 
general sanitation. Madison. 54 pp. 


—— Spray coating, General orderson. Revised October, 1925. Madison. 15pp. 
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Excerpts ‘from Chapter 113 of 1617 Session Laws of Wyoming, creati). {), 
Office of Commissioner of habor-and ‘Statisties. ‘Cheyenne. : 


Covers: Safety devices for openings- of ‘hoistweys, elevators, wéltholes, anti stairwi)  .)| 
establishments where labor is employed, and the equipment of all machinery with proper ){t¢;; 
for throwing pulleys on or off, and othersueheafeguards as may be deemed necessary for the ~))j.; 
safeguard of life and limb. 

Coal-mine Inspection Department. Miming laws, 1925. Rock ‘Spring 
Supply exhausted. 








PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Kansas.—Commission of Labor and Industry. Department of Workmen’s 
Compensation. Annual report for fiscal year ending June 30,1929. Topeka, 
1929. 141 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Regulations for spray 
coating. Harrisburg, 1929. 35 pp.; diagrams. 

TENNESSEE.—Department of Labor. Sixth annual report. Nashville, 1929. 
167 pp. 

Wage statistics from this report are published in this issue. 


Vermont.—Office of Commissioner of Industries. Biennial report, for the two 
years ending June 30,1928. Rutland, 1928. 27 pp. 
Summary data on workmen’s compensation, taken from this report, are given 
in this issue. 
Unirep Strates.—Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 80: Organization 


and management problems of ry aga oil associations in Minnesota, by 
Rudolph K. Froker and H. Bruce Price. Washington, 1929. 46 pp.; charts. 


Circular No. 87: Problems in cooperation and experiences of farmers 
in marketing potatoes, by T. B. Manny. Washington, 1929. 24 pp. 


—— —— Department bulletin No. 1106: Legal phases of cooperative associations, 
by L. S. Hulbert. Washington, 1929. 125 pp. 
A revision of a former bulletin, bringing up to date information relating to laws 
and court decisions regarding agricultural cooperative organizations. 


Index to Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 1001-1500, compiled by Mabel G. 
Hunt. Washington, 1929. 371 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Seventeenth annual report of the Secretary of 
Commerce, 1929. Washington, 1929. lui, 370 pp. 


Bureau of 7 and Domestic Commerce. Commerce yearbook, 
1929. Vol. I.—Untted States. Vol. II.—Foreign countries. Washington, 
1929. [Various paging.| Maps, charis. 


Statistical abstract of the United States, 1929. Washington, 1929. 











—__ CO 


868 pp. 

This statistical abstract represents ‘‘a digest of data collected by all statistical 
agencies of the National Government, as well as those of a considerable number of 
private agencies and one or two States.’’ The many subjects covered include 
immigration and emigration, vocational education, prices and cost of living, 
wages and hours of labor, and employment. 


Bureau of Mines. Nineteenth annual report, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929. Washington, 1929. 63 pp. 


Bureau of the Census. Census monograph X: Earnings of factory 
workers, 1899 to 1927; an analysis of pay-roll statistics, by Paul F. Brissenden. 
Washington, 1929. xxii, 424 pp.; map, charts. 285 
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Unirep Statres.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. B, tin 
No. 508: Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1" 
Washington, 1929. 73. pp. 


Bulletin No. 504: Wages and hours of labor in the hoster) »:;,; 
underwear industries, 1907 to 1928. Washington, 1929. 82 pp. 

Summaries of Bulletins Nos. 503 and 504, respectively, were published i) :},. 
Labor Review for January, 1929 (pp. 128-134), and for April, 1929 (pp. 143. | 53). 
Bulletin No. 505: Directory of homes for the aged in the [)\i¢,) 
States. Washington, 1929. 75 pp. 

Bulletin No. 509: Textile safety code. Washington, 1929. 1: »), 


Employment Service. Jndustrial, agricultural, and general em, },)1- 
ment prospects for 1930. Washington, 19380. 23 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 75: What the wage-earning wi ia) 
contributes to family support, by Agnes L. Peterson. ashington, 1/0/24. 
21 pp. 
A reprint from the Annals of the American Academy of Political and sj; 
Science, May, 1929. A compilation based upon various studies made b\ 1}, 
Women’s Bureau and other agencies. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Thirteenth annual report, 
Washington, 1929. 104 pp.; charts. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report for ‘i. 
fiscal year 1929. Washington, 1929. 332 pp.; charts, illus. 

The work of the division of industrial hygiene and sanitation during the \ «1: 
ending June 30, 1929, included the continuation of various studies which |)‘ 
been started in earlier years, such as the possible health and industrial haz: 1s 
connected with the distribution and use of tetracthyl lead gasoline; the he: 1! 
hazards of dusty trades, covering during the past year granite dust, cotton dii-' 
and coal dust; studies in ventilation and illumination; industrial poisons, inc}1i(iiiig 
lead and benzol; and studies of industrial morbidity and mortality. 01) 
studies included one on the health of workers and occupational environme::' | 
clock and watch factories where radium dial painting is carried on, and vari: i: 
studies made in cooperation with other Government agencies. Summaric~ :/ 
most of the studies which have been published have appeared in different is~ uc: 
of the Labor Review. 




















Official—Foreign Countries 


Australia (NEw Sours Wauzs).—Department of Labor and Industry. 2: )" 
on the working of ihe Science and shops act, 1912, during the year 1928. "'- 
ney, 1929. Bie 7 


—— (QUEENSLAND) eo Toone Office. Thirteenth annual report, for the 1 
June 30,1929. Brisbane, 1929. 33 pp. 


Covers the year’s work in workers’ compensation, miners’ phthisis insurs:«, 
life, fire, marine, and miscellaneous accident imsurance. -_ 

—— (Tasmawta) —Industrial Department. ee or 1925-29, 
on factories, wage boards, shope, eic. Hobart, 1920. 25 pp. : 

‘Gives tables showing, by age and sex, the mumber of employees registers: 0 
the factories in different industries, and others giving the minimum rates of ).\ 
and the hours worked per week in trades coming under a wages beard det«) \:- 
nation. 
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Avsrraiaa.—(Vicreria) —{Court of Industrial Appeals?] Summary.of wages and 


conditions fixed by wages boards or by Court of Industrial Appeals. Mel- 
bourne, 1929. 183 pp. 


__— Department of Labor. Report of the chief inspector of factories and shops, 
for the year ended December 31, 1928. Melbourne, 1929. 49 pp. 

Tables are included showing average weekly wages in various industries and 
occupations, by age and sex, accident statistics, strikes, hours of work, etc. 
AustRiA (V1IENNA).—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Wirtechafts- 

statistisches Jahrbuch, 1928. Vienna, 1929. 582 pp. 

Contains statistical information in regard to economic conditions in Austria 
and in the city of Vienna during 1928, imeluding wages, hours, and other labor 
conditions. 


BeLeruM.— Ministére de |’Intérieur et de l’Hygiéne. Annuaire statistique de la 
Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1927-1928. Seaeuiie. 1929. |Vartous paging.| 
This Belgian statistical yearbook contains data relative to unemployment, 
vocational education, industrial accidents, strikes and lockouts, and the number 
of workers, output, and wages in the coal mines of the country. 


CanaDA.—Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada as existing Decem- 
ber 31,1928. Ottawa, 1929. 733 pp. 


FRANCE.—Ministére du Travail, de l"Hygiéne, de 1’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
Sociales. Annuatre statistique, 1928. Paris, 1929. (Various paging] 

This French statistical yearbook contains data relative te wages and hours of 
labor, edllective agreements, technical and vocational education, industrial ac- 
cidents, and various forms of insurance. In most cases the statistics refer to 1927 
or earlier years. 

Recueil de documents sur les accidents du travail, No. 57: Diz-septieme 
rapport sur application de la loi du 9 avril 1898, années 19265 et 1926. Paris, 
1929. 565 pp. - 

This report, for the years 1925 and 1926, covers the application of the French 
law on industrial accidents with especial reference to the situation of the registered 
insurance funds and the operation of the guaranty funds. 


GEeRMANY.—Reichsarbeiteministerium. Arbeit und Gesundheit, ew eihe 
zum Retchsarbeitsblati, Heft 9: Staubgefahrdung und Staubschédigungen d 
Metalischlesfer. Berlin, 1928. 205 pp. 


Repert.on dust hazards of metal polishing. 

Great Brrrarn.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the several British 
oversea dominions and protectorates for each of the years 1913 and 1922 to 1927. 
London, 1929. 271 pp. (Cmd. 3434.) 

— or pricy of Health. Unemployed persons in receipt of domiciliary poor-law 
an England and Wales during the week ending June 15, 1929. London, 
1 Si 23 pp. (Cmd. 3433.) 


—— Ministry of Labor. Standard time rates of wages and hours of labor in 
wee and Northern Ireland at August 31, 1929. London, 1929. 
The wage rates given as “standard” include the minimum rates, legally en- 
foreeable, fixed under the trade board and agricultural wages acts; rates decided 
upon @ither by a joint industrial couneil for ‘the industry, or ‘by collective agree- 
ments between employers’ associations and trade-union organizations, or by an 
award of a third party to whom a dispute has ‘been referred for arbitration; and 
‘ates Which, though not embedied in a formal agreement, are generally recognized 
hy employers’ associations as those which their ‘members shall pay, or by trade- 
unions as the minima which their members may accept. 
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The tables are so arranged as to show for each industry the recognized rates of 
wages and hours of work for the principal occupations of workers of each s \, 
separate details being given for all the towns or districts for which informati,,, 
is available, or for a wide selection of such towns and districts. As regar:is 
juvenile workers, details as to the rates of wages agreed upon or recognized |)y 
employers’ associations and trade-unions in a large number of industries «are 
brought together in one table, showing the rates for workers of each year of «ve 
from 14 upward. 

Great Britain.—Ministry of Labor. Committee on Procedure and Evideiice 
for the Determination of Claims for Unemployment Insurance Benctit. 
Report: Minutes of evidence. London, 1929. 301 pp. 

Shortly after the Labor Party came into power last spring a committee wax 
appointed to consider and report upon the whole procedure of allowing or disall. \- 
ing claims to benefit under the unemployment insurance act. The point mix; 
severely criticized in the procedure up to that time was the method—or rather 
methods, for the courts of referees varied widely in this respect—of determining 
whether or not an applicant was genuinely seeking work and unable to obtain it, 
and this point naturally received special attention in the hearings held by tiv 
committee. The present volume contains the evidence presented by Gover) 
ment officials, members of courts of referees empowered to pass on claims, aid 
representatives of labor unions and of employers’ organizations. 

Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Gutde to current 

official statistics of the United Kingdom. Vol. 7 (1928). Being a systematic 

survey of the statistics appearing in all official publications issued in 14238. 

London, 1929. 312 pp. 

— w: gua J of Friendly Societies. Re for the year 1928. Part 8: Indus- 
trial and provident societies; Section II, Directory and summary tables. Lon- 
don, 1929. 143 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBorR CONFERENCE. Draft conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the Conference at its twelfth session, May 30—June 21, 1929. 
London, 1929. 32 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Seasonal ee in the building industry 


in certain European countries, by L. Hersch. Geneva, 1929. 74 pp.; charts. 
(Reprinted from International Review, January, February, March, 192%.) 
—— Studies and Reports, series O (migration), No. 3: Migration laws and treatics: 
Vol. II I.—International treaties and conventions. Geneva, 1929. 383 pp. 
[nish Free State.—Department of Industry and Commerce. Census of popu- 
lation, 1926. Vol. 1V: Housing. Dublin, 1929. 248 pp. 

Of the total population of 2,971,992 persons, 781,000 were living in over- 
crowded conditions—that is, with more than two persons to a single room. Ac- 
cording to this definition, overcrowding existed among 75.2 per cent of the 140,000 
living in 1-room dwellings, among 59.3 per cent of the 440,000 living in 2-room 
dwellings, 36.9 per cent of the 793,000 in 3-room dwellings, and ]7.2 per cent o! 
the 623,000 in 4-room dwellings. This showed less overcrowding than existed in 
Scotland in 1921, but more than was found in Northern Ireland, England, »! 
Wales. 

a of Friendly Societies. Report for the year ending December //, 
1928. Dublin, 1929. "32 Pp. : ey ni 

An interesting feature of the report is the recent growth shown in land and 
housing societies, a. movement which has been stimuated by Government s1!!- 
ventions under the various housing acts. Attention is called to the fact that |» 
1925 only four such societies were on the register, ‘‘and that the value of the lanc 
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and builtimgs‘held’by the'two societies from which returns were received amounted 

to only £54,000. By the end of 1927, 16 societies were on the register, and the 

value of the land and ‘buildings ‘hela by those of them who furnished returns had 

increased to £112,957. During 1928, 13 societies were registered for the purpose 

of buildimg ‘houses ‘for ‘their members.”’ 

NETHERLANDS (THe Hacue).—Statistisch Bureau. Jaarboek 1926, 1927 en 
1928. The Hague, 1929. 133 pp. 

Contains statistical information for the municipality of The Hague in 1926, 
1927, and 1928, including data on labor conditions. 

Poru.—Department of Treasury and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. Statis- 
tical abstract of Peru, 1928. Lima, 1929. 224 pp.; charts. 

The volume includes data on wholesale ,prices, cost of diving, reduction, 
wages, and industrial accidents. Some-of the figures on cost of living and .on 
industrial accidents are given in ‘this.issue.of ‘the Labor Review. 

SwEDEN (STocKHOLM).—Statisticka Kontor. ‘Statistisk @rsbok for Stockholms Stad, 
1929. Stockholm, 1929. 286 pp. 

Contains -statistical information for the city of Stockholm for 1929, including 

data on labor«eonditions. 


SwiTZERLAND.—Conseil Fédéral. Message du Conseil fédéral a l Assemblée -fédé- 
rale .xelaif a un projet .deidot.sur l’assurance-viellesse et l’assurance-survivant 


du.29.aott 1829. rne, 1929. 284 pp. 
This message of the Swiss Federal Council to the Federal Assembly contains 
the text of the Government bill:on old-age .and survivors’ insurance and a de- 
tailed discussion of the provisions of the proposed law. 


Unofficial 
BomBay Presipency Women’s Councit. Handbook of women’s work, 1988-1929. 
Bombay, 1929. 87 pp. 

A directory, with ‘brief descriptions, of the various women’s organizations and 
institutions carrying on secial, educational, and :medical work, mainly for women 
and fer children, throughout the Presidency. 

CHAMBER OF LaBorR FOR CROATIA AND Suavonta. Index, Vol. 1, No. 1, Zagreb, 
Yugoslama, March, 1929. 80 pp.; charts. 

Thefirat issue-of a.quarterly journal which the-Chamber.of Labor for Croatia 
and Slavonia plans to publish in March, June, September,.and December.of each 
year, sevarate editions being issued in the Creatian, English, French, and German 
languages. The publication will ;present index numbers .of wholesale .and retail 
prices, cost of living, and ‘‘ other indexmumbers likely to :picture periodically the 
economic:and secial eonditions.in Yugoslavia.’’ In addition ‘to index numbers.of 
prices and cost of ‘living, ‘this :first number ‘contains data on wages, unemploy- 
ment, production, and external trade. 


Commirreg on THE ‘Cost or Mepicat Care. Abstract of publication No. 2: 
The-extent ‘of tlimess and of physteal: Sea hee oe rs wn ‘the ‘United 


‘States; a compilation of -existing ‘material Washington, 
910 Seventeenth Street tw 1939. 15 pp. 
Reviewed iin this issue. 

—— Abstractef publication .No..4: Hospital Service for paizenis of moderate means. 
A stuly of omen amt hospitals, by . Seay ae ly Washingion, 
910 Sotaeth tire NW., 1820. 15 pp. 

Reviewedl jin this issue. 


Coox, Arruur E., anpv Hacerry, Joun.J. Immigration laws of the United States, 
compiled and explained. Chicago, Callaghan & Co., 1929. 499 pp.; map. 
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HEIMBURGER, Karu. Die Theorie von der industriellen Reservearmee. Halbersi,: dt. 
H. Meyer, 1928. 160 pp. 
Deals with theories of unemployment, especially with those of Karl Marx ::1:d 
his followers. 
INTERNATIONALEN UNION DER ORGANISATIONEN DER ARBEITER UND ARBEITE}: |v. 


NEN DER LEBENS- UND GENUSSMITTELINDUSTRIE. Sekretariat. Der Ka) pf 
gegen die Nachtarbeit im Bdckergewerbe. Zurich [19297]. 160 pp. 


A report by the International Union of Workers in the Food and Drink Traces. 
on the struggle against nightwork in bakeries and cake and pastry shops u) to 
the end of 1928 by labor unions in food and drink trades. 

Kopr, E. W. How should accidents be classified? [New York, Metropolitan |.'f, 


Insurance Co.?], 1929. 22 pp. Sa eb scy: from Transactions of the Eighteen) 
Annual Safety Congress, National Safety Council, 1929.) 


Minnesota, University or. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 25): 
Incomes and expenditures of Minnesota farm and city families, 1927-28, |, 
Carle C. Zimmerman. St. Paul, 1929. 50 pp.; charts. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). The five-day week in man- 
ufacturing industries. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1929. 69 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Onara Institute oF Soctat Researcu. The labor year-book of Japan, 1//". 
Osaka, Japan. (Cover page in English; Volume published in Japanese. 

Included in the volume are sections on the following subjects: Condition of 
the working class (Part I); Labor movement (Part II); Labor policies by employ- 
ers and authorities—public and private (Part III); International labor problem: 
(Part VI); and Labor laws (Appendix I). 

PrincEToN University. Industrial Relations Section. Memorandum: ig: 
limitations in industry—statements of fact and opinion. Princeton, N.J., 192) 
34 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Takes up the extent and significance of the problem, the reasons for its existe: 
and suggested solutions, and contains a short bibliography. 

RaGEr, Fritz. Das Inlandarbeiterschutzgesetz vom 19. Dezember, 1925. Vienna. 
“Arbeit una Wirtschaft,’ 1927. 142 pp. 

Contains the law of December 19, 1915, for protection of national labor 
against the employment of foreign labor in the country, and includes an interpre- 
tation of the law by the author and a brief sketch of similar laws in other countric:. 
SHERMAN CorPoRATION. Report of a study of wage payment methods in industry, 


covering 893 industrial companies with 502,273 employees. Boston, 31 Mil! 
Street, 1929. 3 sheets. (Photostat copy.) 


Dv Torr, A. B. Miners’ phthisis compensation and a few figures. Address de/iv- 
ered to the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of South Africa, Novem- 
ber 15, 1929. [Pretoria?] 1929. 8 pp. 

The average annual expenditure for miners’ phthisis compensation for the yeurs 
1912 to 1929 is given, as well as facts regarding the financial status of the mining 
companies, their contributions to the phthisis funds, and the amount speit !\' 
sanatorium treatment for persons suffering from miners’ phthisis. A list is given 
of the countries in which compensation is payable for miners’ phthisis. 

TRADES AND Lasor Conoress oF Canaba. Report of the proceedings of the fv''\/- 


Sth annual convention, held at the city of St. John, N. B., August 26 to Augus! 3! 
(inclusive), 1929. Ottawa, 172 McLaren Street, 1929. 202 pp. 


A report on this convention was published in the November, 1929, issue. 
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